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Many Undertakings Go Ahead 


Release of Definite Proj ects Point To Underlying Development of Market—Construction 
Steel Awards Set High Weekly Record—Large Railroad Programs 
Being Carried Out—More Price Advances in Steel 


are increasingly heavy, giving the market the 
appearance of growing fundamental strength. 
The numerous releases of these requirements indicate 
that the present time and outlook are regarded favor- 
ably for going forward with various enterprises, some 
of which long since have been under consideration. 
This phase of the market’s development has followed 
closely the recent active covering of iron and steel 
supplies for future delivery by all classes of buyers. 
Steelworks and finishing mill operations again are 
working higher. Chicago leads the way with 75 to 
80 per cent of ingot capacity engaged. At Pittsburgh 
the week’s record shows 65 to 70 per cent and in 
Youngstown territory, 70 per cent. 
‘Steel construction awards have had 
a record-breaking week. Not since 
contracts of this kind have been tabu- 
lated weekly by IRON TRADE REVIEW 
over a period of several years has 
the total approached the present week’s aggregate of 
94,000 tons. The best previous week was 56,000 tons. 
Bridgework has been the big item with the Santa Fe 
placing 25,000 tons and the Alaskan Northern 3650 
tons. Other railroad awards totaled 10,000 tons of 
which 6370 tons were for Illinois Central shops. 
Among the other larger contracts was 7500 tons for 
a jewelers building at Chicago. Of much new work 
put out, 19,000 tons for a Pittsburgh public bridge and 
14,200 tons for a Chicago market house, are notable. 
Apart from the heavy requirements of bridge work, 
the railroads steadily are absorbing steel in large ton- 
nages. Award this week by the Chicago Northwestern 
of 3200 cars calls for 40,000 tons. Prospective orders 
for 15,000 cars for the Southern Pacific and Union 
Pacific involve 150,000 tons. The Pennsylvania is to 
come out soon for 150,000 to 200,000 tons of rails. 
The Santa Fe has placed 85,600 tons of rails and at 
Chicago 30,000 tons of track fastenings was closed. 
With the domestic market on a higher basis, selling 
of foreign pig iron along the Atlantic Coast is in- 
creasing. At New York 10,000 tons of German iron 
has been ‘sold the past week and a liberal amount of 
Dutch, Indian and French grades also has been placed 
there and in New England. English low phosphorus 
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iron again is selling in the Philadelphia market. 
Recent pig iron buying, as it has 
further developed, has been the heav- 
iest, to all indications since 1920. Its 
total may reach 1,500,000 tons. While 
the sweeping activity has subsided be- 
cause most consumers now have their requirements 
well in hand to April 1, not less than 250,000 to 
300,000 tons additional was placed on furnace books 
in the week. This included 125,000 tons by Cleveland 
sellers, 70,000 tons in New York and New England 
and considerable amounts at Pittsburgh, Chicago, Phil- 
adelphia and in the South. Prices have strengthened 
50 cents to $1 further this week. Along the lakes $21 
now is minimum. Basic has been sold at $20.50, valley. 

More price advances of finished steel have come out 
this week. Wire products have been put up $2 per ton 
by all mills. The leading producer has raised black 
sheets $2 per ton and galvanized and automobile sheets 
$3 per ton for first quarter delivery. Tin plate prices 
announced for first half are unchanged but terne plate 
is up 60 cents to $1 per box. Because the well-filled 
order books of Chicago mills now prevent prompt de- 
liveries, Pittsburgh sellers are able to quote higher 
prices to that territory. 

For the third consecutive week, IRoN TRADE REVIEW 
composite of fourteen leading iron and steel products 
has advanced. The week’s index is $39.46. Last week 
it was $39.21 and four weeks ago $38.61. 

With few exceptions buyers have 
Nite Onde been able to cover their contemplated 
steel needs well toward April 1 at 

Booked the old and lower level of prices. 
Some of these protections still are 
being taken up. Consequently, the new prices remain 
to be tested by actual sales. The effect of the advances, 
however, has been to put a heavy tonnage of orders 
on mill books during the past two weeks, users obligat- 
ing themselves against visible and prospective necessi- 
ties. 

Cable reports this week tell of signatures having 
been affixed to the reorganized German raw steel 
union. The agreement provides that finished steel 
output should be curtailed 20. per cent and semi- 
finished 10 per cent of full capacity. 
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Soul of Business Is 
Given Definition 


USINESS has a soul, without which 

it would be dead. In this issue a 
thoughtful discussion is presented, in 
which the beneficent soul is outlined 
and measured by the Golden Rule. The 
soul is management. The spirit of the 
organization rests solidly on manage- 
ment, the author of this discussion 
holds. This is an illustration of the 
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Steel Even in Man’s Tomb. 


breadth of subjects presented its readers 
by Iron TRADE REvIEw, the market and 
technical phases of the industry being 
added to by the more metaphysical as- 
pects. 


Much interest is also attached to 
the rearrangement of mills by an im- 
portant producer of steel, to obtain bet- 
ter results with the equipment already in 
the plant. Proper ventilation of electri- 
cal machinery to obtain best efficiency is 
a refinement of practice also described 
in this issue. 
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Cross Sections of Industry 
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63 railroads and 307 car, locomotive and railroad equipment 


builders are subscribers to IRON TRADE REVIEW."—From [RON 


TRADE REVIEW’S Survey, “Oil Burners’’. 
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The Market Week 











Buying Simmers Down But Prices Continue To Strenghthen— 
Valley Basic Sells at $20.50—Foreign 


ITTSBURGH, Nov. 25.—The 
P movement of pig iron selling 
which has come swiftly since 
the election, now is growing 
more sluggish. Most of the large 
users have covered on their require- 
ments, although there is a considerable 
tonnage in the aggregate for smaller 
users still to be bought. Many con- 
sumers have closed only partially. 
Many of them are reluctant to pay 
the higher prices now prevailing. To- 
tal sales since election in the district 
are estimated at 260,000 tons. One 
producer with one furnace booked full 
for the first quarter turned down in- 
quiries totaling 65,000 tons between 
Nov. 10 and 14. Most of these in- 
quiries were closed elsewhere as re- 
ported last week. The Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co., it is understood, 
has been unable to cover its require- 
ments for first half, producers avoid- 
ing commitments beyond March 31. 
No. 2 foundry, basic and bessemer 
have assumed their nominal price re- 
lationship in the valley at $20, $20.50 
and $21. Some makers are naming 
$20.50 and even $21 on No. 2. One 
sale of basic involving several thou- 
sand tons was made to a Pittsburgh 
district consumer at $20.50, valley, al- 
though $20 still is available in one or 
two directions. Another sale of 10,000 
tons of basic was made at $20.50 val- 


lev. The Sharon Steel Hoop Co. is 
understood to have closed on some 
basic tonnage. The Pittsburgh Steel 


Foundry Co. bought a smaller amount 
from nearby producers. The Pennsyl- 
vania Rolls Corp. closed for 2000 tons 
of off basic from a Pennsylvania fur- 
nace which commanded a slight pre- 
mium over standard basic. One or 
two bessemer contracts for first quar- 
ter involving 10,000 tons have been 
closed at $21, valley. Low phosphorus 
now is quoted at $29, valley, with sales 
for first quarter on that basis and also 
at $29.50. Lebanon low phosphorus is 
quoted at $26 minimum. 


Buy For First Quarter 


Boston, Nov. 25.—-Pig iron buying 
for first quarter delivery is in full swing 
in New England with prices fairly well 
established at from $26.15 to $26.91 de- 
livered for the base grade. Sales in- 
clude 600 tons to a New Hampshire con- 
sumer, two 1000-ton lots, one to a Mas- 
sachusetts consumer and one to a Con- 





necticut consumer, and a 1500-ton lot 
to a Connecticut consumer. ~ Many sales 
of 500 tons and less have been made 
throughout the district. Buffalo furnaces 
are firm at $23 base for prompt ship- 
ment, and eastern Pennsylvania furnaces 
are practically out of the market for 
prompt shipment. Interest in foreign 
iron is increasing and tonnages for stock 
are scheduled to reach Boston, Provi- 
dence, and New Haven in the near fu- 
ture. One eastern Pennsylvania furnace 
with a small amount of tonnage to offer 
is quoting $22 for the base grade for 
first quarter, but this is the exception 
as two active sellers from the Pennsyl- 
vania district are holding to a $22.50 
base. 
70,000 Tons More Sold 


New York, Nov. 25.—Heavy buying 
continues to be reflected in the pig 
iron market here. It is estimated that 
close to 50,000 tons have been sold in 
the general New York territory during 
the past week. In addition, sales of 
fully 20,000 tons have been made in 
New England. Despite the large amount 
bought, new inquiries continue to come 
out, and more than 5000 tons now is 
pending. 

Prices are considerably higher. LEast- 
ern Pennsylvania foundry has been sold 
during the past week for first quar- 
ter at $22.50 base, but it is difficult now 
to get tonnage lower than $23 base. The 
usual differentials are 50 cents for 2.25 
to 2.75 silicon and an additional $1 
for the 2.75 to 3.25 silicon. High sili- 
con iron is scarce. The minimum on 
Buffalo iron is $22 base furnace for 
first quarter, while for this year, the 
asking price is $23. Buffalo makers are 
asking a differential of $1 on higher 
silicons. 

Under the umbrella of the higher 
domestic prices an increasing amount of 
foreign pig iron is being sold. Fully 10,- 


000 tons of German iron have been 
sold along the eastern seaboard. Con- 
siderable Indian and Dutch iron has 


been sold and it is understood that sales 
of French foundry iron, have been made. 
The prices done on this foreign iron 
have been close to the domestic mar- 
ket, and for high silicon foundry im- 
porters have obtained attractive figures. 

At Buffalo 14 out of 22 furnaces 
are active. It is expected that the Adri- 
an furnace at Dubois, Pa. will go in 
blast shortly and that one of Witherbee 
Sherman & Co.’s furnaces at Port Hen- 
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Tonnage In East 


ry, N. Y., will be lighted soon. Stock 
piles of pig iron at blast furnaces have 
been materially reduced during the buy- 
ing movement. 


Buying Checked At Buffalo 


Buffalo, Nov. 25.—The latest increase 
in pig iron prices, to a basis of $22.50 
to $23 for fourth quarter tonnage, has 
checked buying for nearby requirements 
that have not been covered. The sold- 
up condition of local makers is likely 
to hold the fourth quarter base at this 
level and is making it possible to ob- 
tain $1 differentials on all grades. Heavy 
buying for first quarter took place be- 
fore prices were advanced to $21.50 and 
$22. One Buffalo furnace has sold 75 
per cent of its first quarter capacity, 
it is reported, and others have a com- 
fortable backlog. Some eastern furnaces 
are reported to be competing for busi- 
ness that ordinarily comes to Buffalo and 
have booked some orders where freight 
rates enabled them to take tonnage by 
underselling the going prices 50 cents 
to $1 a ton. Present inquiry is about 
15,000 tons and last week’s sales were 
below that total. Fourteen furnaces in 
the district are making iron. It is un- 
derstood the Canadian Furnace Co. soon 
will resume production at Port Colborne 
after a long shutdown. 


Basic Sold Above $20 


Cleveland, Nov. 25.—While new buy- 
ing of pig iron from producers with 
headquarters in this city has tapered 
off considerably the past week, the 
total closed was very _ substantial, 
approximating 125,000 tons. About 
two-thirds of this was done by one 
interest, which included a heavy ton- 
nage of foundry iron from one large 
consumer. Some consumers who had 
previously placed tonnage for first 
quarter again are coming into the 
market for supplementary amounts and 
some important buyers, particularly 
among the automobile foundries, are 
yet to cover on their requirements. On 
the whole, however, inquiry is much 
lighter. Local consumers appear to 
have their expected needs well engaged. 
The present price for the Cleveland 
market is $21, furnace or $21.50, de- 
livered for No. 2 foundry. Sales on 
this basis were made in the week and 
buyers also offered tonnages at it. Lake 
furnaces generally are unwilljng to 
sell under $21, base and most of them 
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are indifferent to making commitments 
outside of their regular customers, Re- 
ports indicate that the valley market 
at present shows less strength than 
any other district. Basic iron in that 
territory, however, is higher, one 
round sale for shipment into the first 
quarter having been made in northern 
Ohio on the basis of more than $20, 
valley furnace. The Andrews Steel Co., 
Newport, Ky., which was inquiring for 
20,000 tons of basic has decided to 
take no action on this requirement at 
this time. 


Chicago Prices Again Advance 


Chicago, Nov. 25. 
ern foundry iron 


Selling of north- 
continues extremely 





IRON TRADE 


Wisconsin Steel Co., will light its third 
stack, putting the torch to one of the 
Federal Furnace Co. stacks on Nov. 27. 
Charcoal iron sales are heavy, with one 
transaction of 600 tons being noted. The 
large tonnage booked last week may 

i advance of the present 


result in an 
price from $26, furnace. Low phosphor- 
Southern iron is 


is sales are light. 
selling better, with $18, Birmingham, ap- 
parently the minimum. 


Cincinnati Shows Lull 


Cincinnati, Nov. 24.—Pig iron trading 
here is somewhat less active than a few 
days ago, but the volume still is satis- 
factory. However, the market continues 
strong and prices have moved up. North- 
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and southern iron for its Indianapolis 
plant. 

Increased activity is noted in 50 per 
cent ferrosilicon and producers have 
authorized sellers to accept business for 
next year at $82.50, furnace. 


Melt Gains Substantially 


St. Louis, Nov. 24.—While less active 
than earlier in the month, purchasing 
of pig iron continues in fair volume. 
The melt has been increasing steadily, 
and early reports indicate that the 


“November total will show substantial 


gains over both October and the cor- 
responding period a year ago. Mills and 
foundries have added heavily to their 
unfilled orders, and a number which 





Nov. 26, 
1924 

PIG IRON 
3essemer valle y del > Pitts.... $22.76 
i “Se. “soweens ss kaso ove 20.00 
Basic, eastern del., eastern Pa 22.63 
*No. 2 foundry, del. Pitts....... 21.76 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago .....7... 21.50 
*Southern No. 2, Birmingham.. 18.50 
*Southern Ohio, No. 2, Ironton 22.00 
**No. 2X, Virginia furnace 24.50 
*“*No. 2X, eastern, del. Phila.... 23.76 
Malleable, valley .....0.esscscees 20.00 
Malleable, Chicago ....cccccces 21.50 


Lake Superior charcoal, Chicago 29.04 
Gray forge, val., del. Pittsburgh 21.26 
Ferromanganese, del., Pitts.... 109.79 
SEMIFINISHED MATERIAL 

Sheet bars, bessemer, Pittsburgh 37.00 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Pitts.... 37.00 
Billets, bessemer, Pittsburgh .... 35.50 
Billets, open-hearth, Pittsburgh. 35.50 


FINISHED MATERIAL 


Steel bars, Pittsbtrgh .......... 2.10 
Steel bars, Chicago .....e0-- 2.10 
Steel bars, Philadelphia ...... 2.37 
Iron bars, Philadelphia ........ 2.37 
Iron bars, Chicago mill 2.05 


*1.75 to 2.25 silicon. 


Nov. 19, 1924 
$39.21 


Nov. 26, 1924 
$39.46 





37.20 38.00 42.50 
37.20 38.00 42.50 
36.60 38.00 41.50 
36.60 38.00 41.50 


Prices Present and Past 


Representative market figures yesterday, and for last month, three months ago and one year ago 
Oct., Aug., Nov., 


1924 1924 1923 


FINISHED MATERIAL (Continued) 
21.76 21.76 25.47 


19.00 19.00 20.80 
20.00 20.00 22.60 
21.26 21.01 23.77 
20.50 20.40 23.30 
17.50 17.90 19.25 
20.00 19.75 22.50 
24.50 24.50 25.00 
21.36 21.76 23.01 
19.50 19.00 20.40 
20.50 20.40 23.30 
29.04 29.04 28.65 


Tank plates, Chicago 


Sheets, galv. No. 28, Chica 
20.76 20.51 23.27 8 ‘ , cago .. 4.75 4.75 4.95 5.20 
a “ Wire nails, Pittsburgh ....... 2.75 2.75 2.85 3.00 
104.79 98.79 113.79 rs . . ; : 
Wise nails, CHICKSO. ocisiicscicn 3.00 2.90 3.15 3.35 


COKE 


Connellsville foundry, 
OLD MATERIAL 

Heavy melting steel, 
2.00 2.10 2.40 
2.00 2.15 2.50 


2.32 2.47 2.72 No. 1 wrought, eastern Pa.... 19.50 18.75 18.50 17.75 
2.32 2.42 2.62 No. 1 wrought, Chicago ....... 17.50 15.95 15.75 14.10 
2.10 2.15 2.40 Rails for rolling, Chicago ...... 19.00 17.20 16.00 15.10 


*°2.25 to 2.75 silicon. 


Composite Market Average 


Representing the Combined Average Prices Per Ton of Fourteen Leading Iron and Steel Products 
Yesterday, One Week, One Month, Three Months, One Year and Ten Years Ago. 


Oct., 1924 
$38.65 


August, 1924 
$39.33 


Products Included Are Pig Iron, Billets, Slabs, Sheet Bars, Wire Rods, Steel Bars, Plates, Structural Shapes, Black, Galvanized 
and Blue Annealed Sheets, Tin Plate, Wire Nails and Black Pipe 


Beams, Pittsburgh ... 
Beams, Philadelphia .. 
Beams, Chicago ...... 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh ...... 1.90 1.80 2.00 2.50 
Tank plates, Philadelphia ..... 2.12 1.92 2.07 2.72 
oa eaten wa 2.20 2.00 2.15 2.60 
Sheets, blk., No. 28, Pittsburgh 3.50 3.40 3.50 3.75 
Sheets, blue anl., No. 
Sheets, galv., No. 28, Pittsburgh 4.60 4.60 4.60 4.85 
Sheets, black, No. 28, Chicago .. 3.65 3.65 3.85 4.10 
Sheets, blue anl. No. 10 Chicago 2.85 2.85 3.05 3.35 


eek ree 2.17 2.12 2.32 2.72 


Connellsville furnace, ovens 
ovens ... 4.25 4.00 4.00 4.85 


Pittsburgh 20.50 18.20 17.75 15.70 
Heavy melting steel, eastern, Pa. 19.25 17.20 17.00 15.50 
Heavy melting steel, Chicago .... 17.25 16.25 15.40 13.80 


Nov. 26, Oct., Aug., Nov., 
1924 1924 1924 1923 


2.00 2.00 2.05 2.50 


2.20 2.00 2.15 2.60 


10, Pitts. 2.60 2.60 2.70 3.00 


3.00 3.00 3.80 


Nov., 1923 
$42.81 


Nov., 1914 
$23.39 








heavy and it is believed that sales for 
November will approximate 300,000 tons. 
Practically every sizable melter in this 
district appears to have entered the mar- 
ket, with inquiries from 2000 to 3000 
tons predominating. The rise to $21.50, 
furnace, for northern malleable and 
No. 2 foundry, with silicon differentials 
of $1, has proved no damper to the 
market. Some of the larger melters like 
the Crane Co. have made additional 
purchases. Activity in malleable iron 
has become more marked, with a Wis- 
consin melter taking 3000 tons and a 
Michigan interest 2000 tons. Many 
foundries already have specified their 
December quotas and will have to buy 
again for first quarter requirements. Al- 
though $21.50 has been quoted by one 
selling interest for business through the 
first half, contracts for that delivery 
are not being solicited actively. The 





ern iron is firm at $22, Ironton, while 
southern iron is quoted at $19, Birming- 
ham, for first quarter, although in some 
quarters it seems $18.50 furnace could 
be done for shipment over the remainder 
of this year. Malleable iron figured 
prominently in recent transactions. The 
National Malleable & Steel Castings Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind., is reported to have 
taken 2000 tons for first quarter, while 
the Columbus Malleable Co., Columbus, 
O., closed 500 tons of the same grade 
and the Springfield Malleable Co., Spring- 
field, O., 300 tons. The Superior Gas 
Engine Co., Springfield, O., bought 3000 
tons of lake iron for first half ship- 
ment, while a sale of 1500 tons of north- 
ern foundry iron is noted to the Modern 
Foundry Co., Cincinnati. 

The volume of inquiries also has dwin- 
dled. The Link-Belt Co. is reported in 
the market for a round lot of northern 


had estimated that their supplies of 
raw materials would be ample to carry 
through 1924 have been obliged to 
take on additional tonnages. Consider- 
able iron still is to be purchased for 
first quarter delivery. 


Actual sales reported totaled approxi- 
mately 14,000 tons of all grades. The 
St. Louis Coke & Iron Co. disposed 
of 9500 tons, including 2,000 tons of 
basic to an Illinois steel maker and 
3000 tons to a melter in the district 
proper. The balance was foundry iron 
for delivery through the rest of this 
year and the first quarter. The market 
is sensitive, with the trend of prices 
upward. Offerings at present levels are 
considerably less abundant than here- 
tofore. One southern maker has with- 
drawn its $18 price and is asking $19. 


(Concluded on Page 1411) 
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Iron and Steel Prices 


SCRAP PRICES, PAGE 1460; WAREHOUSE, PAGE 1456; ORE NUTS, BOLTS AND RIVETS AND PIPE PRICES, PAGE 1462 























































































































Pig Iron Alabama furnace .........-.. 4.25 to 4.50 Relaying rails, St. Louis.... 27.00 to 32.50 
H ? Alabama foundry ..........+- 4.50 to 5.00 Relaying rails, Pittsburgh .. 27.00 to 30.00 
; Prices per gross ton By-Product Light rails, 25 to 45, mill .. 1.80c to 1.85c 
i Ressetier, valley. ...«.+.c0<s $21.00 Foundry, Newark, N. J., del. $10.41 Angle bars, Chicago base .. 2.75¢ 
i Bessemer, Pittsburgh ...... 22.76 Foundry, Chicago, ovens .. 10.75 Spikes, railroad, Pittsburgh. . 2.80c 
ee ar < eR rane 20.00 to 20.50 Foundry, New England del.. 11.50 Spikes, small railroad, 7/16-inch 
Basic, Pittsburgh ............ 21.76 to 22.26 Foundry, St. Louis ....... . 11.00 and smaller, Pittsburgh. . $.10¢ 
Banke, Belleld: .iscssces cna 21.00 to 22.00 Foundry, Granite City, Ill. 9.00 Spikes, boat and barge, Pitts. 3.25¢ 
Meme” dat easteen | Pa 22.50 to 23.00 Foundry, Alabama ......... 4.50 to 5.25 a bolts. Chicago .. 2.90¢ 
. «96s emia pe hs 1 “ . : ° : rac olts, Pitts, standard.. 3.75¢ to 4.00c 
ie rer bs A has tte ren . aoee Semifinished Material Track bolts, Chicase cs sces vx 3.90¢ 
» FUTSDUBN «sees ° ‘ ‘ Prices per gross ton Tie plates, Pittsburgh ...... 2.35¢ 
Malleable, Cleveland, del 21.50 8 
Malleable. Chicago see dic 21.50 BILLETS AND BLOOMS Tie plates, Chicago ....... 2.35¢ 
Malleable. se eR te Pa 21.50t 22.00 4 x 4-inch and larger Spike, tie plate and truck bolt prices for 
Millets, duh, ‘anieen Sac, Sareteeess «| Cipbeeen set Somquews $35.50 to 36.00 carlots 
pela 5s c20s i: ” “ es: rer ; Philadelphia <i). 00 bce eCees eae 41.80 to 42.80 : 
CRRA A. ss danaes «heeens 34.00 to 37.00 Wire Products 
FOUNDRY IRON SILICONS Forging, Pittsburgh .......- 40.50 to 42.00 To Jobbers in Carloads 
No. 2 Northern. ........- 1.75 to 2.28 Forging, Philadelphia ...... 46.80 to 47.80 Prices per pound 
No. 2 Southern foundry.. 1.75 to 2.25 SHEET BARS F.o.b. Cleveland and Pittsburgh base 
No. 2X Eas’n and Virgina 2.25 to 2.75 Pittsburgh and Youngstown. . ate he a Pho SY Gh eae habe 2.850 
ws. 12 fino ........ sa oreee ; SLABS Galv’d nails, 1l-inch and over 5.10¢ 
No. 1 Chicago ....--.2+..+ 2.25 02.75 a, eee ae rere S 35.50 to 36.00 NS ie a's 6 aes Wak eh 0'e 2.60¢ 
No. 2 foundry Eastern.... 1.75 to 2.25 VOURBROWN | sivc.c3 scsi weeds 35.50 Annealed wire .............. 2.75¢ 
vier RODE ot ge wire coer gage .. 3.20¢ 
7 x ps . 4-inch an ner 3arbed wire, painted ........ 3.30¢ 
+% psaot del., Phila.. 24.76 to 25.26 PUMBOOLER io .oa se cues Gaadndes $46.00 to 48.00 Barbed wire galvanized .... 3.55¢ 
i 14, _ eo Chi TA ch Rg ak 23.00 “= eo Ge ee ee 46.00 Polished staples .........0s. 3.30¢ 
No. 2 primer Faby a cece 22. 0 COENNG:: «5k 5 6 boa ks Seder coos k 49.00 to 51.00 Galvanized staples ......... 3.55¢ 
No. 3 joan ed Pit <b teseee 20.00 to 21.0 Standard extras, $2.50 per ton over %- Coated nails, count keg .... 2.25¢ 
No. 7 em iy Bak urgh + 21.76 to aren inch; $5 for screw stock ; $15 for acid wire Woven wire fencing (retailers) 
No 2 Passo y Ch uffalo .... 22.00 to 23.0 rods. Carbon extras, $3 for 0.20 to 0.40; 12% gage, 26-in. high 
No 2 pv ig, Granit eee 21.50 $5 for 0.41 to 0.55; $7.50 for 0.56 to 0.75; bars and 12-in, stays per 100 
ee : br ag —— Pry 21.50 wt 4 $10 over 0.75. —- f.o.b” Pittsburgh ... $20.56 
NO, ; ’ +s . SKELP oliet, DeKalb and Waukegan, Ill., $2 per 
= A ar Cleveland, del. ae 21.50 Grooved skelp, Pittsburgh .. 2.00c to 2,10c ton over Cleveland-Pittsburgh base on prod- 
No. is oundry, del., Phila.. 23.26 to 23.76 Universal skelp, Pittsburgh .. 2.00c to 2.10c ucts made there. Worcester, Mass., and 
NO. 2 foundry, N. J., tidewater 23.89 to 24.14 Sheared skelp, Pittsburgh .. 2.00c to 2.10c Fairfield, Ala., $3 higher. Duluth $2 higher. 
No. 2X, eastern del., Phila.. 23.76 to 24.26 Chicago delivered price $3 higher, Anderson 
No. 2X; east N. J. tidewater 24.39 to 24.64 Structural Shapes Ind., $1 higher. 
No, 2X, eastern del., Boston 26.15 to 27.15 Prices per pound Sh 
No. 2X, foundry, Buffalo fur. 22.50 to 23.00 Pista oo ccses eae takes 2.00c to 2.10c eets 
No. 2X, Buffalo, del., Boston.. 26.41 to 28.91 Philadelphia ......cces-evsise viel tO ZISC Prices per pound 
a : southern, rae we iy ae to Hae Wit Mork: 65.055 din cea seas Mace ee me eee SHEET MILL BLACK 
No. southern, Cincinnati.. -05 to 23. CE Sacedaadsskeeecauns s 2.20¢c No. 28, Pittsburg! ase 3.50c to 3.60c 
-No. 2 southern, Philadelphia 25.80 to 26.80 Cleveland ..........20seseee: 2.19¢ to 2.29¢ No. 28,’ Philadelphia j= la 3:72¢ to 3.82¢ 
No. 2 southern, Chicago..... 24.01 to 25.01 Dir WOIRGROGh © 6 0ks'5¥ as Sad dyno 2.05¢ to 2.15¢ No. 28, Gary, Indiana Harbor 3.60c to 3.70c 
No. 2 southern, Cleveland .. 24.01 to 25.01 No. 28 Chicago delivered 3.65ct 3.75 
No. 2 southern, Boston (rail Steel Plates ”’ TIN MILL “BLACK sl 
a ef eee eee 24.91 to 25.91 Pitteburgh® 0.56 cesececcececse 1.90c No. 28, Pittsburgh base 3.40c to 3.60c 
No. 2 southern, St. Louis .... 23.67 to 24.17 Philadelphia .....sccsecsesees 2.02c to 2.12¢ No. 28, Gary base . twig 3.70¢ 
oo 2X, Virginia furnace. 24.50 Lo AS oo eer nr re eee f 2.04c to 2.14¢ 2 “GALVANIZED — 
o. 2X, Virginia, Phila..... 29.67 CHG a nc ieee eee keves 6 2.20¢ No. 28. Pitts] se Sohn 
No. 2X, Virginia, Jersey City 30.04 Cleveland ........eeeeeeeees 2.09¢ No. 28, Philadelphia, dntiveca came sae 
ne sf 98 Virginia, ee A 30.42 ee Ser Perr oer er ee 2.05c to 2.15¢ No, 28, Gary, Tadiaee Harbor 4.70¢ te 4.85¢ 
iray forge, eastern Pa..... 22.00 to 22.50 No. 2 “hicag Hveve mE, ‘O0c 
Gray forge, val. del., Pitts.. 21.26 to 21.76 Iron and Steel Bars : % Lue suuaitzke en 
Low phos., standard, valley.. 29.00 to 29.50 Pittsburgh, soft steel ....... 2.10¢ No. 10, Pittsburgh base 2.70¢c 
Low phos., standard, Phila. 28.79 Pittsburgh, cold finishing .. 2.25¢ No. 10, Philadelphia, delivered 2.92c to 3.02 
Low phos., Lebanon, furnace 25.00 to = ° Pittsburgh, forging quality.. 2.35c No. 10, Gary, Indiana Harbor 2.80c 
Charcoal, Birmingham ...... Philadelphia, soft steel ..... 2.32¢ to 2.42¢ No. 10, Chicago, delivered 2.85¢ 
Charcoal, Superior, Chicago. os New York, soft steel ....... 2.34¢ to 2.44c : AUTOMOBILE SHEETS 
Silvery iron, Jackson county, Ohio, fur- Chicago, soft steel .......... 2.10¢ No. 22, Pittsburgh, base ... 4.60c to 4.75c¢ 
nace, 7 to 8 per cent, $29.00; 8 to 9 per Cleveland, soft steel .......... 2.19c to 2.29c . ; 
cent, $30.50; 9 to 10 per cent; $32.50; 10 Birmingham, soft steel ..... 2.15c to 2.25c Tin Plate 
to 11 per cent, $34.50; 11 to 12 per cent, San Francisco, soft steel ... 2.45c _ Prices per 100-pound box, Pittsburgh 
$37.00; 12 per cent, $39.50. Pittsburgh, refined iron ... 2.80c to 4.50c Tin plate, coke base........ $5.50 
Bessemer ferrosilicon, Jackson county, Pittsburgh, reinforcing billet. . 2.10c Gary, Ind. base 10 cents higher 
Ohio, furnace, 10 to 11 per cent, $39.50; Chicago, rail steel .......... 2.03c 
11 to 12 per cent, $42.00; 12 to 13 per Mall, / RSE BOE koh d0s cacao 1.90c to 2.00c Iron and Steel Pipe 
cent, $44.50. Philadelphia, camemcn iro. .. 2.37c Base Discounts Pittsburgh and Lorain, O. 
F ll New York, common iron.... 2.39¢ to Jobbers in Carloads 
erroalioys Chicago, common iron ...... 2.05c to 2.10c 1 ta :Sdmck, bute ctect = aw 
PS ted po eee ecene a 
oe es Hoops, Bands, Strip {0,ifiiehn buttons. 40 
neck Grae hhond and resile $105.00 Prices per pound f.o.b. mills . Indiana Harbor, Ind., and Evanston, IIl., 
Ferromanganese delivered Pitts- Hoops, Pittsburgh, under 3 in. 2.50¢ 2 points less and $4 per ton higher. Chicago 
GOMES cViaaedvvcess<oatlens 109.79 Hoops, Pittsburgh, 20 gage, delivered 2% points less and $5 per ton 
Seinadaiens: 19 to 21 per cent under 1 in SC eveceseeeocees 2.75¢ to 3.75¢ higher. 
domestic furnace or tide- ene, cr ee 2.40c to 2.50¢ Boiler Tubes 
Be. es phicewidient¥ 4.9.4 .-- 31.00 to 33.00 iva land lls baad 
Sirtadtiedél. 50 per cent con- ° burgh stamping quality .. 2.25c to 2.40c mame, Cortoad Diseuunte—-Comeate 4 Points 
tract freight allowed .... 72.00 to 75.00 Cold rolled strip steel, hard Steel i to 3h ob. Piabenn: 260 
Ferrotungsten standard, cents coils, 1% inches and wider Charcoal oe i.  iae..... ad 
per pound contained ..... 86.00 to 88.00 by 0.100-inch and _ heavier, Seamless Sor Peg a Pomaae OE 
Ferrochrome, 60 to 70 chro- base, Pittsburgh, Cleveland. 4.00c to 4.15c tn _— % to 3%-inch. 35 
mium, 6 to 8 carbon, cents — and Worcester, Mass. $3 per ton Chain, Piling, Cut Nails 
per pound contained, del.. 10.00 to 10.25 igher. Prices per pound 
Ferrovanadium, 30 to 40 per mi Chain, 1-in. proof coil, Pitts. 6.00 
cent per pound estimated, Cold Finished Steel Sheet piling base, Pittsburgh 1.95¢ to 2.05¢ 
according to analysis .... 3.25 to 3.75 , Prices per pound Cut nails, f.0.b. mills 2.90 
Ferro-carbon-titanium, car lots, Cold finished steel bars, drawn Data y 
ieee ak ek en 300.00 or rolled Pittsburgh, Chi- Hot Rolled Alloy Steels 
Duty paid. pa pes ss Fete eeeeees 2.70¢ Price per pound, Pittsburgh base 
5 k Steel shafting, ‘tena ‘and pol- ee 230  - Series— 
oke e ng, | pol- 00 (3% per cent nickel 4.75 
Beshive, Ovens ished Pittsburgh, Chicago 2.70¢ 3100 (nickel chromium) os. 3.65¢ to 3 78e 
Prliees per aa ton Screw stock base Cleveland $1 higher; and 6100 (chrome vanadium)..... 4.50c to 4.75¢ 
Cicieitintitn tales 20s ho are a $3 higher than Pittsburgh and 6100 (Chrome vanadium spring) 4.00¢ to 4.25c¢ 
Connellsville foundry IPO 4.25 to 4.75 aaa * she ve manganese spring) 3.15¢ to 3.50¢ 
New river foundry ........-. 8.50to 9.00 Rails, Track Material at ky cae goa ce ee 
Wise county furnace ........ 3.75 to 4.00 Standard bessemer rails, mill $42 00 ar price; under 4 x to 24 »% 
Wise county foundry ...... 4.50to 5.00 Standard open-hearth rail: ill 2¥%-inch, $5 higher. 
$, mi 43.00 Chicago base $2 per ton above Pittsburgh. 
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Scrap Gain 





IRON TRADE 


Is General 


Better Demand and Higher Prices Mark Situation in All Markets— 
Consumption Heavier and Supply Moderate—Dealers Are Active 
SCRAP PRICES, PAGE 1460 


Chicago, Nov. 25.—While iron and 
steel scrap continues strong and many 
grades have advanced in the past week 
prices are moving within narrower 
limits. Some interests profess not to 
see any check; others believe a breath- 
ing spell is necessary in view of the 
steady rise since the second week of 
October. For the moment heavy melt- 
ing steel continues unchanged at $17.25 
to $17.75. Inland Steel Co. is reported 


to have placed a tonnage last week 
at $17.50, some of it being distress 
material, while Illinois Steel Co. is 


credited with small purchases at this 
level. Unusually heavy stock of No. 1 
cast are reported from the country. 
Foundry grades are dull compared 
with activity in steel grades. Malleable 
also has been hard to sell in the past 
week. Both grades of car wheels are 
up 50 cents. There has been enough 
activity in steel angle bars to warrant 
a range of $18.75 to $19.25. 


Steel Is 


Boston, Nov. 25.—There is a gradual 


In Demand 


increase in demand for iron and steel 
scrap. Prices in all grades are firm 
with several marked up 50 cents 
during the past week. Several Pennsyl- 
vania steel works are in the market 
for important tonnages of heavy melt- 
ing steel and 400 or 500 tons have 
been shipped from New England in 


this connection. Prices of $20.50 to $21 
delivered Steubenville and other points 
taking the same freight rate before the 
trade, which means dealers could pay 
$14.50 to $14.75 shipping point. For 
mixed borings and turnings, $9.75 ship 
ping point has been obtained for sev- 
eral cars. Chemical borings are in 
strong demand with stocks low. The 
price has advanced to $13.50 shipping 
point. Machine shop turnings are firm 
at $11. Cast grades are in better de- 
mand with prices firm. No. 1 machinery 


has sold at $20.50 delivered during 

the last few days. 
Most Buying By Dealers 

New York, Nov. 25.—An advance 
in borings, turnings and wrought pipe 
features the local scrap price situa- 
tion. Business continues to be con- 
fined largely to dealers’ buying al- 
though a fair consuming demand is 
noted. It is believed substantial busi- 
ness of the latter character will 
materialize before the end of the 


month. Borings and turnings are holding 
at $9.75 to $10.25, New York, and 
wrought pipe at $13.25 to $13.75, an ad- 
vance of about $1 in the latter grade. 


Dealers in some cases are now Offer- 

ing $18, delivered, for railroad steel 
for shipment to Bethlehem, Pa. 
Prices Advance in East 

Philadelphia, Nov. 25.—Sharp _ ad- 


vances have been made again in most 
grades of iron and steel scrap. This is 
mainly on buying by dealers on account 
of old orders. In some cases dealers 


are paying $19.50, delivered for heavy 
melting steel to fill orders booked at 


$17.50. 


Consumers have bought scat- 


tered tonnages the past week but noth- 
ing big. Several heavy lots are pend- 
ing. 

Prices Rise at Buffalo 


Buffalo, Nov. 25.—Rapid advances in 
practically all iron and _ steel scrap 
have taken place within the past week. 
Dealers are holding tonnage for higher 
prices. Heavy melting steel was sold 


last week at $18 and $19 and strictly’ 


No. 1 material is worth $19 to $19.50 
in the opinion of dealers, some of 
whom are holding tonnage for $20. No. 
1 busheling and hydraulic compressed 
have advanced to $17 to $17.50. The 
rapid rise in pig iron prices and the 
prospect of largely increased consump- 
tion by steelworks is giving dealers 
confidence in values and is leading 
them to predict heavy sales in the next 
90 days. 


Market Strength Increasing 


Pittsburgh, Nov. 25.—The iron and 
steel scrap market is increasingly strong. 
Any demands that arise appear to: fur- 
nish fresh impetus to price and a 
number of grades are 50 cents to $1.50 
per ton higher than a week ago, starting 
with heavy melting steel at $20.50 to $21. 
The latter figure has been paid freely on 
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several lots to nearby consuming points 
such as Monessen and Midland. A fair- 
ly large tonnage of bundled sheets 
brought $19 from a Pittsburgh district 
consumer but today not above $18 to 
$18.50 is being paid, which is $1.50 per 
ton higher than last week’s quotable fig- 
ure. Hydraulic compressed sheets go up 
in like measure to $19 to $19.50, Other 
grades advanced $1.50 per ton on the 
strength of recent sales are No. 1 
wrought and rails for rolling. Grades up 
$1 since a week ago include stove plate, 
low phosphorus punchings, agricultural 
malleable, railroad malleable and light 
flashings. Axle turnings, cast iron bor- 
ings and steel axles each are 50 cents 
per ton higher. Heavy breakable cast 
continues its march toward the .cu- 
pola cast price. The former now is 
quoted $1 higher at $18 to $18.50, while 
the cupola grade is unchanged at $18.50 
to $19. No. 1 busheling has been out 
of line because of lack of orders. A 
sale has been arranged this week at $17 
to $17.50. Specialties continue to move 
siowly and they cannot be quoted above 
$22 to $22.50, the same as a week ago. 

The Pennsylvania railroad is adver- 
tising for bids due Dec. 3, on approx: 
imately 42,000 tons of assorted scrap, 
also 12 scrap locomotives and tenders. 


Good Demand at Cleveland 


Cleveland, Nov. 25.—Iron and _ steel 
scrap demand continues in good volume 
but dealers experience difficulty in 
picking up grades sought by con- 
sumers, their claim being slack opera- 


(Concluded on Page 1416) 


Semiutinished Prices Near 


First Quarter Contract Figures On Sheet Bars To Be Announced— 
Some Random Sales at $37—Wire Rods Higher 


SEMIFINISHED STEEL PRICES, PAGE 1407 


Pittsburgh, Nov. 25.—While there has 
been some quiet closing up of first quar- 
ter semifinished steel contracts among 
independent steel producers, mainly on 
sheet bars and billets, no announcement 
of price advances for that period have 
as yet been made. Some orders for that 
delivery have been taken at the prompt 
market figure, namely $37 on sheet bars, 
$35.50 on billets and slabs, $37 on 
small billets, and $40.50 on forging bil- 
lets, although there has been no agegres- 
sive solicitation. Producers are un- 
willing to commit themselves heavily 
at these figures, anticipating further price 
strength. The Carnegie Steel Co. has 
done nothing with reference to first 
quarter but after taking care of its 
own constituent interests’ needs little or 
nothing will be left for the open market. 
The latest contracts in wire rods have 
been at $46, two or three having been 
accepted late last week. Some producers 
now are quoting $48, inaugurating an ad- 
vance of $2 per ton. Skelp is unchanged 
at 1.90c to 2.00c in an inactive market. 


Award Sheet Bar Price 


Youngstown, O., Nov. 25.—No an- 
nouncement of the price to govern first 
quarter sheet bar sales yet has been 
made by producers in this district. Ex- 
pectations are that by another week def- 
inite information will be available. Con- 
sumers are entertaining hopes of having 
a price of $37, Youngstown written in 





contracts which would permit of more 
profitable operation. Some consumers 
have purchased sheet bar tonnage for 
first quarter at this figure while others 
are willing to contract for their re- 
quirements for the first quarter as soon 
as the price is determined. Sheet bars 
and small billets for shipment this year 
are quoted at $37, Youngstown. Billets 
4 x 4 inches and larger and slabs con- 
tinue available for December shipment 
at $35.50, Youngstown. Demand for 
the latter two commodities is slow. 


Billet Buying Is Heavier 


Philadelphia, Nov. 25.—Billet buying 
is heavier in the aggregate than any 
time this year. Prices cover a wide 
range with an advancing tendency. 
Kerolling billets now are $36.50 to $37, 
base Pittsburgh plus $5 for forging 
quality. Wire rods continue at $45 


to $46, base Pittsburgh. 


Much Tonnage Is Closed 

Cleveland, Nov. 25.—Heavy buying 
of sheet bars particularly and in a 
lesser degree, of slabs and billets, for 
first quarter delivery based on mar- 
ket paper quotations, has been done 
by finishing mills with the leading 
producer in this territory the past 
week. As a result this producer now 
is practically sold up for that pe- 
riod. In some cases individual ton- 
nages taken were unusually large, run- 
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ning in excess of 15,000 tons, indicat- 
ing that buyers were discounting in- 
creased consumption. In these con- 
tracts slabs are to be on the same 
basis as sheet bars. 


Tin Plate Price 


For First Quarter Bookings Will Be 
At Former Level 
TIN PLATE PRICES, PAGE 1407 


Pittsburgh, Nov. 25.—Tin plate prices 
for first quarter only have been an- 
nounced by the American Sheet & Tin 
Plate Co. at the unchanged figure of 
$5.50 per base box, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
district mills. This is also the level 
of imdependent: producers. Day-to-day 
business continues to develop along lim- 
ited lines, practically the only inquiry 
now before the trade involving 20,000 
base boxes, outside of some export busi- 
ness. Consumers generally fail to anti- 
cipate as extensively as they did a year 
ago at this time. The Standard 
Oil Co. of New Jersey has distributed 
most if not all of its 300,000 base box 
inquiry for re-export purposes at high- 
er figures than it previously paid on sim- 
ilar tonnages but there will be an 8%- 
cent drawback on the freight when the 
filled oil cans are shipped abroad. The 
leading interest and two or three inde- 
pendents such as Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Weirton Steel Co. and McKeesport Tin 
Plate Co. shared in this allotment. The 
Standard Oil Co. of New York has 
not as yet taken action on its inquiry 
for export plate. A large producer here 
booked an order for about 150,000 base 
boxes for Italy. 

Terne plates have been advanced by 
the American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. 
from 20 cents to $1 per base box, as 
follows: 8-pound coating, 20 cents; 15- 
pound, 40 cents; 20-pound, 60 cents; 
25-pound, 80 cents; 30, 35 and 40-pound, 
$1. In connection with terne plate, it is 
stated that the mixture of lead 75 per 
cent and tin 25 per cent is up 4 cents 
per pound above what it was when this 
interest’s previous prices were made, 
hence an advance of $1.60 instead of 
$1 on 40-pound cutting could have been 
justified. 


Prices To Japanese Are Identical 


New York, Nov. 25.—A good deal of 
comment is heard from Japanese buyers 
about American tin plate prices for ex- 
port to Japan. Normally the prices re- 
flect a good deal of competition. Now 
Japanese buyers say, American prices 
all are practically identical. Further- 
more, they are substantially the same 
as prices quoted by English makers. 
Around Oct. 1, when the Nippon Oil 
Co. placed a large tin plate order, there 
was considerable competition and varia- 
tion in prices. Then the lowest price 
developed on 10 x 20-inch tin plate, 224 





sheets to a case of 156 pounds, was 
$8.40, cif. Kobe. At present all the 
mills seem to be quoting $9.19 c.i.f. 


Kobe. The market is easing off slightly 
as a result of a reduction in the con- 
ference freight rate from England to 


Japan, from 40 shillings to 37  shill- 
ings 6 pence per gross ton. 
Large Orders Are Placed 
Philadelphia, Nov. 25.—A large 


amount of tin plate business for first 
half delivery is understood to have 
been closed in this territory the past 
week at unchanged prices. 
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Coke Market Is Stronger 


Some First Half Furnace Contracts Placed at $3.50 Ovens— 
Spot Fuel Is Held a Little Higher 


COKE PRICES, PAGE 1407 


Pittsburgh, Nov. 25.—Recent activity 
in Connellsville beehive coke is tending 
to lift the market out of the depressed 
condition which it occupied for a long 
time. Some makers are seeing a pos- 
sibility of $4, ovens, before the end of 
the year and of partially eliminating the 
losses of the past several months. Since 
the Shenango Furnace Co. closed on 17,- 
000 tons monthly for first quarter for 
two stacks at $3.25, ovens, and some 
other consumers paid similar prices, other 


contracts have been closed at $3.50. 
Producers now are quoting as_ high 
as $3.75. One interest sold a total of 


30,000 tons monthly for first quarter only 
at $3.50. All contracts carry a clause 
making them subject to change in the 
event wages are advanced. Opinions dif- 
fer regarding the extent that costs will 
be increased if the wage clause is en- 
forced. Some who previously held that 
50 cents to 75 cents per ton would cover 
the increase, now state that 60 cents to 
$1 and possibly higher would be the 
effect. Reports emanating from the Con- 
nellsville region indicate that the resump- 
tion of all of the Frick ovens before 
Jan. 1 may mean a labor shortage. De- 
spite the strength of the contract mar- 
ket, spot coke remains comparatively 
weak, producers reporting being unable 
te get $3.25. The minimum of $3, how- 
ever, has disappeared and $3.05 to $3.15 
represent typical sales. The Shenango 
Furnace Co. bought its November-De- 
cember needs for its No. 3 stack blown 


in last week, paying $3.05 and $3.10. 
Foundry coke contracts for the first 
quarter at $5 also contain a ‘wage 
clause. December sales are being made 
at 25 cents increase or $4.25. Other 
spot sales are noted at $4 to middle 


intérests and at $4.25 to consumers. Con- 
tracts for premium brands are being 
done at $5.50 and $5.75 plus 25 cents 
when box cars are stipulated. 

Production of Connellsville coke for 
the weck ended Nov. 15 was 91,500 tons, 
as compared with 86,720 tons the pre- 
ceding week, according to the Connells- 
ville Courier. 

Prices Steady at New York 

New York, Nov. 25.—The northern 
New Jersey by-product coke producer 
has renewed all of its contracts for 
foundry fuel with its customers in this 
territory for first half of 1925 at the 
price prevailing at the time of shipment. 
The current price continues $10.41 de- 
livered at Newark and other northern 
New Jersey consuming points. 

A fair tonnage of beehive foundry 
coke has been sold for shipment over 
first. half at a flat price of $5.25 Con- 
nellsville, but this business was partici- 
pated in by only one producer. Spot 
demand for beehive foundry coke con- 
tinues slow but the market is somewhat 
firmer, and may be quoted at $4.50 to 
$5, Connellsville. 


Cincinnati Users Cover 
Cincinnati, Nov. 24—The drop in 
temperature has stimulated demand for 
domestic coke; but otherwise the coke 
situation remains unchanged. Prices 
continue firm, although some grades 


have been advanced 50 cents a ton for 
first quarter. Demand for coke for 
metallurgical purposes is almost at a 
standstill. Consumers of foundry coke 
are manifesting interest in their future 
fuel requirements and in the past few 
days, several renewed their first quar- 
ter and first half contracts. Offerings 
of all grades of coke are much larger 
and this is attributed to increased pro- 
duction in the New River, Wise County 
and Pocahontas fields. Producers of 
Pocahontas coke have their output for 
the remainder of this year virtually un- 
der contract. 


Prices To Be Reaffirmed 


Chicago, Nov. 25.—Producers of by- 
product coke in this territory apparent- 
ly will open their books in December 
for forward contracting at unchanged 
prices or $10.75 Chicago. 


Industrial Demand Is Improved 


St. Louis, Nov. 24.—The feature of 
the coke market during the past 10 days 
has been a marked improvement in the 
demand from industrial users. Nwumer- 
ous orders which had been held up pend- 
ing the election have been placed, and 
a good volume of new inquiry has ap- 
peared. Sales to the Tristate lead and 
zinc fields have been large, and some siz- 
able contracts have been made by the 
water gas interests. The movement of 
foundry coke continues fairly brisk, but 
buying is chiefly for spot shipment. Vir- 
tually all the foundry requirements are 
being supplied by nearby by-product 
manufacturers. 


Improvement Shown In South 


Birmingham, Ala. Nov. 24.—Im- 
provement is announced in the coke 
market in the Birmingham district and 
independent producers are shipping 
more of their product than for some 
time. Quotations are firmer, $5 now 
being an average price on ‘by-product 


foundry, with beehive coke selling, 
in small tonnages, at $5.25. Sloss- 
Sheffield Steel & Iron Co., is. still 


pushing its campaign on coke as a do- 
mestic fuel. The Woodward Iron Co., 
is having a number of its by-product 
coke ovens repaired. Shipments of 
coke by independent producers out- 
side of the territory is increasing. 


Ore Bought in East 


New York, Nov. 25.—Approach of 
winter has brought about some addi- 
tional buying of iron ore on the part 
of easttern pig iron producers. Thes 
transactions have been at substantially 
the same prices as previously prevail- 
ing. The tone of the market, however, 
is much firmer than for some time and 
prices show a tendency to advance, On 
eastern ore for foundry and basic pig 
iron, the market continues 9 to 10 
cents per unit, delivered at eastern 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey furnaces 
although it is closer to the higher 
figure. 
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IRON TRADE 


Bar Market Is Broader 


Buying of Past Week Believed To Set Record at Chicago—Protection 
On Lower Level Has Expired—First Quarter Tonnage Covered 
BAR PRICES, PAGE 1407 


Chicago, Nov. 25.—Buying of soft 
steel bars here last week is thought 
by one maker to have practically set 
a record in local market history, The 
heartening aspect of the situation 1s 
that this buying has been distributed 
proportionately to the normal influence 
exerted by the various classes of users. 
Railroads and freight car builders 
naturally predominate. Reinforcing bar 
interests have placed some 18,000 tons 
of bars for first-quarter delivery. Im- 
provement in implement and automobile 
industries has been more marked. 
Makers of frogs, switches and guards 
have placed a good tonnage of finished 
steel, mostly bars. While urgent needs 
of users over November and Decem- 
ber can still be accommodated a sub- 
stantial portion of current business 1s 
for first quarter delivery. The soit 
steel bar market is quoted at 2.10c, 
Chicago. Rail steel bars also have been 
touched by this buying movement 
and most makers are filled for the re- 
mainder of the year. The bed and im- 
plement industries have been especially 
good buyers, with reinforcing concrete 
bar interest also noteworthy in pro- 
portion to their volume. Rail steel 
bars can be had _ for Chicago 
Chicago delivery at 2.03c. For de- 
livery in the Chicago district makers 
are asking 2.00c to 2.10c, mill. 

Bar iron business has been slow in 
developing and the market is now 
quoted at 2.05c to 2.10c, Chicago, 
a reduction of $1 a ton. 

European Bars Offered 

New York, Nov. 25.—Higher steel 
prices are bringing out active offerings 
of European steel bars and rails at 
prices ranging from 1.85c to 2.00c duty 
paid tidewater. 

Orders Taken at 2.10c 


Pittsburgh, Nov. 25.—Broadening de- 
mands for merchant steel bars are being 
encountered by producers here with 
prices strong on the basis of 2.00c to 
2.10c. Some 2.00c prices still are out 
to large customers and most of the large 
orders booked recently have been at that 
figure, including some 1000 to 2500-ton 
lots. Numerous smaller orders have 
been booker by each of — several 
makers and one large local independent 
steel company is practically filled up on 
bars for first quarter. ‘Small-lot orders 
coming to each of several steel com- 
panies including Carnegie, Republic, 
Bethlehem, Jones & Laughlin, and 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube have carried 
a 2.10c figure. One or two of these 
protected the 2.00c quotation up until 
Saturday of last week, after advancing 
last Monday to 2.10c as noted last 
week. Specifications against this quar- 
ter’s contracts have been particularly 
heavy since Nov. 5 and while these main- 
ly anticipate a better consuming rate 
later on, in others they are going into 
immediate use. 


Buyers Covered Until Jan. 1 
Philadelphia, Nov. 25.—Steel bar con- 


sumers generally are covered for the 
remainder of the year. Some also have 


placed specifications for first quarter 
delivery at the old prices. It now 
is difficult to do under 2.44c, Philadel- 
phia, equivalent to 2.10c, Pittsburgh, on 
new business. On iron bars, 2.39c, 
Philadelphia, or 2.05c, Pittsburgh, is 
a firm minimum. 


Requirements Well Covered 

Cleveland, Nov. 25.—Visible require- 
ments of steel bars for several months 
of consumers in this territory have 
been well covered by the recent heavy 
buying at the lower prices in effect 
before the $2 advance Nov. 15. Con- 
sequently, new business is lagging and 
the higher price of 2.15c, Pittsburgh, 
or 2.29c, Cleveland, is untested. Some 
tonnage still is being gathered in on 
protections at the old price basis. Con- 
siderable prospective tonnage remains 
in sight, the closing of which depends 
largely upon the development of busi- 
ness conditions. Automobile companies 
have been placing orders with parts 
manufacturers in this territory as far 
ahead as the latter will accept them. 
This period is being determined by the 
extent to which the parts manufac- 
turers can cover themselves on their 
steel supplies. Usually, the mills will 
not enter into contracts extending be- 
yond Jan. 1 but they are taking speci- 
fications with orders which is equiva- 
lent in many cases to running ton- 
nage well through the first quarter. 


Expect Cold Finished Advance 


Pittsburgh, Nov. 25.—With advance 
impending in cold-finished bars now 
that the producers of merchant steel 
bars are occupying a stronger posi- 
tion, users of the former are more 
anxious to get under cover for first 
quarter than some producers are to 
sell for that period. Finishers are 
reluctant to commit themselves as far 
as March 31 at the present 2.70c 
figure although a few first quarter 
contracts have been taken from nation- 
ally known manufacturers in adding 
machine, cash register, sewing ma- 
chine and typewriter lines. The present 
market price, 2.70c, is firm and speci- 
fications are liberally furnished on this 
quarter’s contracts. Operations are 
maintained at 60 to 65 per cent of 
capacity. 


Hoops and Bands Firm 


HOOP PRICES, PAGE 1407 


Pittsburgh, Nov. 25.—Hoops and 
bands still are firm at a 2.40c minimum 
some independent steel producers tak- 
ing a stand at 2.50c on hoops 3 inches 
and under. Under 1 inch in thin gages, 
the base prices range from 2.75c to 
3.75c, limited output making the higher 
base figures necessary. Bookings in 
regular hoops and bands are fairly 
liberal for first quarter and specifica- 
tions are coming in regularly on this 
quarter’s commitments. Automobile 
and other consuming lines are active 
buyers. Hoop and band departments 
of strip mills are able to maintain 
higher operating schedules than most 
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finishing departments, 75 per cent or 
more being a fair average. 


Hold Wire Advance 


Market Steady and Prices Adjusting 
to New Bases 
WIRE PRICES, PAGE 1407 


Chicago, Nov. 25.—Users of wire and 
nails covered their requirements so liber- 
ally just before the $2 advance of ‘last 
week that one maker views the advance 
as a means of stiffening up the old 
level of 2.60c base Joliet and Wauke- 
gan, for plain wire and 2.85c for wire 
nails. Some carload business has been 
placed at the new official level of 2.70c 
base Joliet and Waukegan, for plain wire 
and 2.95c for wire nails. The $2 ad- 
vance applies to all common products, 
including wire rods and screw products, 
fencing and some manufacturing lines. 
It is said that new prices in some man- 
ufacturing lines have not yet been 
worked out. Most wire rod users are 
said to have covered at $48, Chicago, 
prior to the official advance to $51. Con- 
siderable irregularity continues to be re- 
ported from St. Louis. At St. Louis 
and Kansas City competition from the 
Pittsburgh, Wheeling and Chicago dis- 
tricts.and the South joins. A plain wire 
quotation at St. Louis last week is said 
to figure back to 2.18c, Pittsburgh. In 
general, production of wire and _ nails 
in the Chicago district is increasing. 


Independents Follow $2 Advance 


Pittsburgh, Nov. 25.—Independent wire 
producers, including the Bethlehem Steel 
Corp., Pittsburgh Steel Co. Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp., and others yester- 
day followed the advance in wire and 
wire products announced last week by 
the American Steel & Wire Co. The 
$2 per ton increase takes plain wire 
to 2.60c and wire nails to 2.85c, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh district mills. The -retailers’ 
price on woven wire fencing goes from 
$20.03 per 100 rods to $20.56 delivered 
in the immediate Pittsburgh territory 
known as zone QO, the jobbers’ price 
being $62 instead of $60 per ton. On 
the strength of the expected advance, 
users and jobbers have been particularly 
keen the past week to send in orders and 
specifications, which have been heavy 
as to aggregate tonnage. New 60-day con- 
tracts likewise have been general, an op- 
portunity having been given prior to yes- 
terday to customers to book these at 
the lower figures. Wire mill operation 
is about 65 per cent. 


Bolt, Nut, Rivet Buying 


Is Better 
NUT AND BOLT PRICES, PAGE 1462 


Pittsburgh, Nov. 25.—Better business 
is coming to manufactures of nuts, bolts 
and rivets in this district. Prices are 
holding fairly well, more inquiries are 
developing and additional orders have 
come through. Specifications on con- 
tracts are liberal from jobbers as 
well as from users and numerous in- 
quiries are out for first quarter. In 
connection with these, however, action 
is deferred, possibly until books are 
opened for first quarter, during the 
first week in December. It is expected 
present levels will rule for that de- 
livery. Typical rivet orders during the 
past week involve 50 to 300 tons and 
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one from a car builder late in the 
week involved 500 tons. The open 
market figure on structural rivets still 
is 2.60c although some smaller makers 
are quoting 2.50c in order to share in 
the going business. Operations aver- 
age 40 to 50 per cent. 


November Business Heavy 


Philadelphia, Nov. 25.—November 
nut and bolt business is substantially 
double that of September. Large bolts 
continue to be quoted at 60 and 10 
off. Rivets still are quoted 2.60c to 
2.75c, Pittsburgh. 


Pig Iron Buying Less As 
Prices Strengthen 
(Continued from Page 1406) 


Northern iron is firm at $21, and the 
ieading local producer is steady at 
$21.50 to $22, f.o.b. Granite City. 


Eastern Prices Rising 


Philadelphia, Nov. 25.—The pig iron 
market in this district the past week 
has lacked the large individual ton- 
nages of the previous periods but the 
total has been large and has included 
all grades. The larger sales were 
in foundry iron. Some of this grade 
was sold for first quarter at $22, base 
furnace, plus $1 silicon differential. 
This price has now disappeared and 
the current minimum is $22.50, base 
furnace, plus 50 cents. differentials. 
Gray forge has been sold around $22, 
delivered. Considerable basic has been 
sold above $22.50, delivered or about 
$1 higher. More than 5000 tons of 
low phosphorus iron has been closed. 
Domestic copper-free iron now is 
$28.79, delivered Philadelphia. Copper 
bearing continues at $25 to $25.50, fur- 
nace. Several thousand tons of English, 
practically copper free iron, has been 
sold at $26 to $27, duty paid. Virginia 
foundry iron continues obtainable at 
$24, furnace base, plus 50 cents silicon 
differentials. The Pulaski Iron Co. 
lighted its furnace at Pulaski, Va., last 
week. Three furnaces in Virginia now 
are active including Pulaski, Low Moor 
on pig iron and Reusens on ferroman- 
ganese. 


Strong Market in South 


Birmingham, Ala. Nov. 24.—The 
southern pig iron market is very 
strong. Sales have been mounting 


rapidly and one company is out of the 
market. Another is selling cautiously. 
Others are asking time on deliveries. 
The probable make of first quarter is 
being completely covered and another 
two weeks will see necessity for in- 
creased production to meet all the 
demands. Orders range as high ag 10,- 
000 tons individually. Much iron is to 
be shipped into the Middle West. Quo- 
tations have been advancing. Starting 
at $17.50 to $18 considerable tonnage 
was booked before the raise to $18 
to $18.50 was announced and $19 is 
now being asked. The Republic Iron 
& Steel Co.’s third furnace in readi- 
ness will replace the one that will 
shortly be blown out for repairing. 
The Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co. 
in taking over the properties of the 
Alabama Co. will have a furnace ready 
soon for operation at Gadsden. 
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Plate Demand Gaining 


Large Tonnages for Raiiroad Requirements in Sight—Market 
Firmer Though Still Irregular—Boats Are Pending 
PLATE PRICES, PAGE 1407 


Pittsburgh, Nov. 25.—While _ steel 
plates in a normal market would or- 
dinarily be above bars to the extent of 
about $3 per ton, at present they are 
maintaining their position somewhat 
below that of bars and still are quot- 
able at 1.90c, f.o.b. Pittsburgh district 
mills with bars quoted at 2.00c to 
2.10c. This is caused by the keen com- 
petition for the comparatively limited 
amount of the plate business develop- 
ing. Bookings are on the increase how- 
ever. With western mills well com- 
mitted, Pittsburgh district mills are 
able to quote 2.20c into Chicago. Plate 
bookings have been slightly heavier 
in several directions this past week, 
some shops placing contracts for first 
quarter delivery. The Marland Refining 
Co. is inquiring for six 55,000-barrel 
tanks involving in excess of 1000 tons 
of plates. The Pennsylvania Lubricat- 
ing Co., wants three tanks, estimated 
to involve around 400 tons. The Pitts- 


burgh-Des Moines Steel Co. was 
awarded 750 tons, mostly plates, for 
steel siphons in connection with the 


Milk river 
Montana. 


Eastern Prices Are Stiffer 


New York, Nov. 25.—A good deal 
of plate tonnage has ‘been entered in 
this district during the past week, 
particularly by the eastern’ mills. 
Some of this business was closed up at 
low prices which have been  out- 
standing. It is becoming increasingly 
difficult, however, to do business at 
the old market level. The eastern mills 
now generally are asking 1.80c base 
Pittsburgh for plates, and it is known 
that in some instances tonnages which 
were offered at a lower price have been 
refused. Among the most important 
orders placed during the past week 
were those of the Staten Island Ship- 
building Co., and the Todd Shipyards 
Corp. Each of these concerns placed 
about 1500 tons of steel for three ferry 
boats for the city of New York, mak- 
ing a total of 3000 tons for the six 
boats. The inquiry of the Isthmian 
Steamship Co. for five ships involves 
freighters instead of tankers, as pre- 
viously reported and the total steel 
is approximately 17,500 tons. 


Bookings Highest This Year 


Philadelphia, Nov. 25—The eastern 
situation is much improved in plates, 
with bookings during the past week 
by some mills double those of any 
week this year. Much of this business 
was closed against old protections. The 
market is strengthening rapidly and 
1.80c, Pittsburgh, or 2.14c, Philadelphia, 
now seems the lowest price on new 
business. 


Prices Are Still Weak 


‘Cleveland, Nov. 25.—Plate prices in 
this district still were reflecting some 
of their former weakness the past week 
when some buyers were able to close 
on their first quarter requirements at 
the old figures of 1.80c, Pittsburgh or 
1.99c, Cleveland. Buying at this price 


government project in 





is attributed to protections outstand- 
ing when prices recently were advanced 
to 1.90c. Little business has been 
done at the latter figure. Business has 


been showing enlargement in_ this 
territory but this has not been pro- 
nounced. At least two lake freight 
boats are under negotiation and a 
new inquiry for 900 tons for vessel 
work has appeared in the market. 
Some tonnage also has come up for 


tank cars recently awarded to western 
Pennsylvania builders. 


Railroad Places Tonnage 
Cincinnati, Nov. 24.—The Louisville 
& Nashville railroad, is reported to 
have bought 800 tons of plates from 

the Tennessee Coal & Iron Co. 


Look to Railroad Work 


Chicago, Nov. 25.—Makers of plates 
have been booking a fair volume of 
business in small lots from  miscel- 
laneous users but look to prospective 
freight car business for heavy ton- 
nage. Nearly 40,000 tons of steel, most- 
ly plates, is involved in the Chicago 
& North Western car inquiry expected 
to be closed this week. The rumor is 
that the Southern Pacific and Union 
Pacific car inquiry approximates 150,- 
000 tons of steel. Makers believe that 
once the railroads actually place cars 
plate capacity will be rapidly absorbed. 


Heavy Buying 


In Spiegeleisen Has Continued—Ger- 
man Ferromanganese Is Sold 
FERROALLOY PRICES, PAGE 
New York, Nov. 25.—The heavy 
buying movement in spiegeleisen con- 
tinues unabated. Sales during the past 
week again aggregated several thousand 


1407 


tons, made up mostly of small and 
moderate sized tonnages, this  busi- 
ness is for shipment over the re- 


mainder of this year and for the first 
quarter of 1925. The market con- 
tinues $31 to $33 furnace, for 20 per 
cent metal, depending on the quantity. 

Several round lots of German ferro- 
manganese have been sold at prices 
ranging from $103 to $105, duty paid 
tidewater. 

Several sales of English and domes- 
tic ferromanganese have been made at 
$105 duty paid tidewater. 


Manganese Transactions Negligible 


Pittsburgh, Nov. 25.—Ferroman- 
ganese in the past week’s ferroalloys 
market has been without activity. In 
spiegeleisen however, two or three 500- 
ton contracts were closed up late last 
week and a few small lot sales were 
made. Recent price increases in ferro- 
manganese have not been applied to 
spiegeleisen but it too, has signs of 
increasing strength. The 19 to 21 
per cent grade now is quoted at $30 
to $33 since on some single car lots 
that maximum has been quoted. The 
16 to 19 per cent material is quoted 
at $29 to $31, depending upon quantity. 
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Concrete Sales Increase 


Another Good Week Recorded in Reinforcing Bar Market as Buyers Close 
at Low Prices—Awards Continue Numerous and for Large Tonnages 
REINFORCING BAR PRICES, PAGE 1407 


Chicago, Nov. 25.—In accordance 
with the advance in the mill price of 
soft steel bars, Chicago reinforcing 
bar warehouses have brought their 
quotations on carloads up to 2.60c, 
Chicago warehouse, and on less than 
carload lots to 2.75c. These high 
levels have governed for some small 
sales but few large projects remain 
unclosed in view of the fact warnings 
of the recent advances were given. 
About 1650 tons of Illinois road 
work has been distributed and a 
similar tonnage will be up Nov. 26. 
Two warehouses are contesting for 
850 tons for a downtown theater and 
office building which was understood 
to have been definitely placed. Small 
reinforcing bar jobbers in the West 
are increasing their stocks and. ship- 
ments on these accounts are becom- 
ing heavy. 


Demand Better in New England 


3oston, Nov. 25.—While sales of con- 
crete bars have not shown the decided 
improvement noted in the structural 
shape market, a gradual increase in de- 
mand has been apparent since the first 
of the month. Prices are firmer at 
2.415c and 2.515c, delivered. Actual 
concrete building awards show the usual 
seasonal decline. 


Volume Good But Sales Small 


New York, Nov. 25.—A fair volume 
of business continues to be reflected in 
the concrete bar market here, but most 
of the lettings are small. It is diffi- 
cult to analyze some of the prices be- 
ing quoted, due to combinations of mull 
and warehouse shipments. The market 
generally seems firmer, although the new 
level has not yet really been tested. In 
most cases it seems difficult to shade 
2.10c, base Pittsburgh, on mill  ship- 
ments. The usual price on concrete bars 
out of Pittsburgh stocks is 2.30c, Pitts- 
burgh, while the common figure of New 
York stocks is 2.80c base. 


Price Advance Forces Closing 


Buffelo, Nov. 25.—Most of the ton- 
nage of reinforcing bars that has been 
pending was placed last week on the 
eve of price advances to a base of 
2.10c, Pittsburgh, for mill shipment and 
2.35c for stock shipment. Aibout 700 
tons of business was placed, including 
a lot of 275 tons for the superstructure 
of the Buffalo filtration plant, 200 tons 
for a Buffalo school and some smaller 
lots. 


Many Projects Are Deferred 


Pittsburgh, Nov. 25.—Fabricators of 
reinforcing concrete bars are becoming 
indifferent to the inquiries that are 
being issued for the reason that more 
often than not, after spending time 
taking off the dimensions, etc., and 
figuring up their estimates they find 
that actual construction is deferred 
until spring. This is true, particularly 
where the jobs involve fair sized ton- 
nages since it is only the smaller pro- 
jects involving 25 tons or less that 


are being placed. Practically all current 
inquiries involve inconsequential ton- 
nages. Prices are firm at 2.10c,. Pitts- 
burgh mill, and one Youngstown fab- 
ricator quotes 2.30c, f.o-b. Youngstown 
warehouse, which means a price of 
2.40c here although as low as 2.25c is 
quoted by some of the Pittsburgh 
warehouses. The John F, Casey Co. is 
expected to place 1100 tons required 
in the University of ‘Pittsburgh ath- 
letic stadium with the Carnegie Steel 
Co. 


Small Sales Continue 


Cleveland, Nov. 25.—Small sales con- 
tinue to constitute the activity in the 
local reinforcing bar market, the two 
sales featuring the past week’s busi- 
ness being those of 300 tons for road 
work to Paterson-Leitch Co., and 600 
tons for Union Terminals work to 
Bourne-Fuller Co. The Terminal project 
originally involved 19,000 tons of bars, 
specified for delivery over five years. 
The present award involves only imme- 
diate requirements. Billet steel bars are 
firmer, and although 2.09c, Cleveland, 
or 1.90c, Pittsburgh, still could be done 
on attractive business, 2.19c Cleveland 
or 2.00c, Pittsburgh is the more common 
quotation. Rail steel bars are quoted 
at 1.90c, mill. Warehouse’ stocks are 
figured at 2.25c to 2.40c, Pittsburgh, 
with 3.10c, Cleveland, still obtainable. 


Limited Tonnage Awarded 

Cincinnati, Nov. 25.—Recent awards 
of reinforcing concrete bars are all for 
limited tonnages. One or two involv- 
ing from 200 to 400 tons each are pend- 
ing and probably will be placed before 
the end of this month. So far as can 
be learned the order for approximately 
150 tons needed for the Woolworth 
building in this city has not as yet been 
let by the M. J. Roche Construction Co., 
general contractor. The new public 
school at Cleves, O., involving 50 tol100 
tons also is pending. Considerable road 
work is pending but only one or two 
small 18 to 20-ton awards have been 
made. No change in prices is noted, 
2.00c base Pittsburgh being the prevail- 
ing quotation. 


CONCRETE CONTRACTS PLACED 


ae a ee 5,615 tons 
BS NE «hiss ccccccse 3,295 tons 
Awards two weeks ago .......... 3,233 tons 


1650 tons, Illinois road work, of which 500 
tons was awarded to Truscon Steel Co. and 
350 tons each to Concrete Steel Co., Olney 
J. Dean & Co. and the Kalman Steel Co. 

800 tons, Jewelers’ building, Chicago, to the 
Truscon Steel Co. instead of Kalman Steel 
Co., as previously reported. 

600 tons, immediate frequirements for Union 
Terminals project, Cleveland, to Bourne- 
Fuller Co. Original inquiry called for bids 
on 19,000 tons, delivery to be spread over 
five years. 

400 tons, Wellington Arms apartments, Chi- 
cago to the Concrete Steel Co.; Hooper & 
Janusch, 879 North State street, Chicago, 
architects. 

350 tons, high school at New Rochelle, N. Y., to 
Igoe Bros. General contract to John T. 
Kelly, Yonkers, N. Y. 

350 ‘tons, Churchill warehouse Cedar Rapuas, 
lowa, to the Concrete Engineering Co. 

300 tons, Austin and Englewood Y. M. C. A., 
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Chicago, to the Calumet Steel Co.; Berlin 
& Swern, 19 South LaSalle street, Chicago, 
architects. 

275 tons, superstructure of Buffalo filtration 
plant, Buffalo, N. Y., to unnamed fabricator. 

200 to 300 tons, municipal, county and state 
roadwork in Cuyahoga county and in Ohio, 
to Paterson-Leitch Co. 

200 tons, school in Buffalo, N. Y.; to unnamed 
fabricator. 

200 tons, miscellaneous work in Buffalo district, 
to unnamed fabricators. 

175 tons, hotel at Roanoke, Va., to Kalman 
Steel Co. General contract to James Stewart 
& Co., New York. 

150 tons, three bridges at Yonkers, N. Y., to 
Concrete Steel Co. General contract to Thomp- 
son & Binger, New York. 

130 tons, addition to Atwater-Kent Co., Phila- 
delphia, to Davis Bros. 

120 tons, office building, Worcester, Mass., to 
Barker Steel Co. 

110 tons, dormitory for Princeton university, 
Princeton, N. J., to Concrete Steel Co. 
105 tons, city of Minneapolis, to Joseph T. Ryer- 

son & Sons, Inc., 

100 tons, Plaut department ~ store addition, 
Newark, N. J., to McClintic-Marshall Co. Gen- 
eral contract to Starrett Bros., New York. 
Additional 100 tons still pending. 

100 tons, bridge at Scarsdale, N. Y., for Bronx 
parkway commission, to Concrete Steel Co. 
Unstated tonnage for superstructure on pier No. 
84, North River, to Concrete Steel Co., gen- 

eral contract to Triest Contracting Corp. 


CONCRETE CONTRACTS PENDING 


6500 tons, Filtration plant, Flatbush, Brooklyn. 
P. J. Carlin Construction Co., New York, low 
bidder on general contract. 

670 tons, D. M. Read department store addition, 
Bridgeport, Conn.; plans beine redesigned. 
500 tons, building for Smith Hardware Co., 
Columbus, O.; pending. Schneider, Babbitt 

& Mathews, Columbus, architects. 

250 tons, Bamberger department store addition, 
Newark, N. J.; pending. 

300 tons, bureau of reclamation, American 
Falls, Ida.; bids in Dec. 20. 

135 tons, Hubschman & Son building, Phila- 
delphia; pending. 

Tonnage unstated, senior high school for Kansas 
City, Mo., board of education. C. A. Smith, 
602 Finance building, Kansas City, architect; 
bids to be taken early in December. 


Pipe Jobbers 


Rush To Place Tonnage On Mill 
Books—Cast Buying Better 


PIPE PRICES, PAGE 1407 AND 1462 


Pittsburgh, Nov. 25.—Standard full 
weight merchant pipe jobbers are urgent- 
ly trying to get their specifications on 
record. The aggregate tonnage of mis- 
cellaneous transactions of this sort has 
been large for the past week or two 
and deliveries fast are becoming de- 
ferred. This demand takes in practically 
all the buttweld and lapweld sizes, and 
apparently it is the present intention 
of these distributors to obtain and main- 
tain a ‘well balanced stock of all sizes. 
Oil well drilling is increasing and as 
each new well involves the placing of 
three carloads or more of assorted tub- 
ular goods, the demand for drill pipe, 
casing, etc. is well upheld. Real ac- 
tivity in the oil field is not expected 
to develop until March. With mill 
deliveries becoming more deferred buy- 
ers in those sections will find it nec- 
essary to anticipate their needs sooner 
to obtain places on mill books for satis- 
factory deliveries in March and April. 
Few inquiries for line pipe are cur- 
rent, those that are out being for rela- 
tively small tonnages. 


Private Buying Maintains Market 


New York, Nov. 25.—Stronger tend- 
ency in pig iron is having a stiffening 
effect upon cast iron pipe prices. It 
appears that this may offset in a sub- 
stantial measure recent softening, due to 
a seasonal slowing up in demand. Most 
makers are booked up to the end of the 
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year. Little municipal demand is not- 
ed, trading comprising almost entirely 
orders for private account. 


Low Bids Still Develop 


Chicago, Nov. 25.—James B. Clow 
& Sons were low bidders on a portion 
of the 1250 tons of 12-inch cast iron 
pipe on which Detroit opened bids 
yesterday. The Clow bid was $46.75, 
delivered Detroit, which figures back 
to $38.80, Birmingham. The bid of the 
Lynchburg Pipe Foundry Co. was $1 
a ton higher, and that of the National 
Cast Iron Pipe Co. $1.20 higher. 

Buying of cast iron pipe by gas 
companies is commencing. The Detroit 
City Gas Co. is reported to have 
placed 1200 tons with the United 
States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. 
This company a short time ago booked 
a good tonnage for the Peoples Gas 
Light & Coke Co., Chicago. The mar- 
ket on 6-inch pipe appears to be 
$47.20 to $48.20, delivered Chicago, 
with 4-inch pipe $4 a ton higher. 


Prices Cut $2 to $3 At Birmingham 


Birmingham, Ala., Nov. 25.—Demand 
for cast iron pipe here is good, a re- 
duction of $2 to $3 ton aiding buy- 
ing. On cast iron pipe, 6-inch and 
over $40 now is being quoted, a drop 
from $42 to $43 of last week. Four- 
inch and over pipe now is quoted 
at $44, a drop from $46 to $47 last 
week. These prices apply to carload 
lots, $1 a ton being added for less- 
than-carload shipments. Several good 
specifications are in sight. 


CAST IRON PIPE PLACED 


1200 tons, Detroit City Gas Co., Detroit, to 
the United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry 


Co. 

580 tons, Lincoln, Cal.; to United States Cast 
Iron Pipe & Foundry Co.,; H. Gould, Sacra- 
mento, Cal., general contractor. 


CAST IRON PIPE PENDING 


3300 tons, 4 and 6-inch class B cast iron pipe 
for department of public service, Los Angeles; 
bids in, 

406 tons, 6, 8 and 12-inch cast iron pipe for 
purchasing agent, Vancouver, B. .»; bids 


in. 
342 tons, 4, 6 and 10-inch cast iron pipe for 
city of Puyallup, Wash.; bids in Dec. 3. 
275 tons, Brownfield, Tex.; bids to be taken 
shortly. 


Strip Bookings Heavier 


STRIP PRICES, PAGE 1407 


Pittsburgh, Nov. 25.—Bookings of 
strip steel, both hot and cold-rolled, but 
particularly the latter, have been heavy 
since the advance inaugurated Nov. 17 
although there had been heavy booking 
at the lower figure prevailing before that 
date. On cold strips the first. quarter 
price is firm at 4.15c and some tonnage 
booked this week for delivery between 
now and the end of the year carried 
that figure so that 4.00c is fast disap- 
pearing. Specifications at the 4.00c level 
are liberal in view of the higher mar- 
ket figure. The hot strip price is 2.25c 
on material 10 inches and wider; 2.40c 
for material up to 10 inches, and these 
levels have figured in business transacted 
this week both for prompt and future 
delivery. Demand is diversified, com- 
ing from consuming lines other than au- 
tomobile, all showing more anxiety for 
material than has been encountered in 
many previous months. Operating sche- 
dules are increasing, the present average 
being between 60 to 70 per cent. 
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First Quarter Sheets Up 


Leading Interest Announces Higher Schedule on Some Grades—Buy- 
ers Increase Specifications To Take Advantage of Lower Figures 
SHEET PRICES, PAGE 1407 


Youngstown, O., Nov. 25.—Better sheet 
bookings of the past two or three weeks 
is beginning to be reflected by operating 
schedules, which this week reached 70 
per cent of capacity, the highest in many 
months. Purchases made by Detroit con- 
sumers have not yet reached an attrac- 
tive volume although delay in this direc- 
tion seems to indicate the sheet industry 
is _working into a substantial market. 
While inquiry for high grade sheets is 
larger than since April, it has not ma- 
terialized into a corresponding number 
of sales. Producers of automobile body 
stock now are quoting 4.75c, Pittsburgh 
for first quarter but not much activity 
is apparent. Stocks of automobile sec- 
onds are becoming depleted with an 
upward tendency of price. While $65 a 
ton recently applied on this grade one 
mill is naming $75 a ton as its mini- 
mum. Producers of common sheets ex- 
press hope of better business which will 
culminate in high operation at the outset 
of the first quarter. Current inquiry 
shows a broadening trend with weekly 
bockings showing increased tonnage. 
Quotations for delivery this year in- 
clude 2.60c for blue annealed, 3.50c 
for black and 4.60c for galvanized. 
While some black tonnage recently was 
entered by one producer at 3.40c and 
some galvanized for first quarter at 
4.60c, most producers are quoting blue 
annealed at 2.70c, black at 3.65c and 
galvanized at 4.70c, Pittsburgh for first 
quarter. 


Prices Firmer in East 


New York, Nov. 25.—Firmer prices 
are being quoted on sheets in this mar- 


ket, 4.60c Pittsburgh on_ galvanized, 
3.50c on black and 2.60c on blue an- 
nealed. Numerous buyers have _ con- 


tracted at these prices for first quarter, 
fearing they might be forced to pay 
higher. 


All Grades Are Active 


Pittsburgh, Nov. 25.— Bookings by 
sheetmakers since Nov. 5 have been 
heavy in practically every grade. This 


mainly is on the strength of advancing 
prices which as far as the American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Co. is concerned did 
not materialize until today when it an- 
nounced prices for first quarter only as 
follows: $2 per ton advance in black 
sheets, both sheet and tin mill grades, 
to 3.60c base; $3 per ton advance in 
galvanized to 4.75c base; $3 per ton ad- 
vance in full finished auto body sheets, 
hood and fender stock and all finishes 
based thereon, to 4.75c base. No change 
was made in blue annealed, which re- 
mains at 2.70c, base as in electrical 
sheets or long ternes, the latter continu- 
ing at 5.30c. 


The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 
has announced the same figures. Other 
independents announcing advances _ re- 


cently have reached the leading interest’s 
figures for the present quarter, 2.70c, 
3.50c and 4.60c on blue annealed, black 
and galvanized, respectively. Others 
while advancing $2 or $3 per ton above 
those levels have been quietly accepting 
business on protected quotations in order 
to collect backlogs. The situation un- 


doubtedly is undergoing a decided change 
for the better and some sheet consum- 
ers have been particularly diligent of 
late in preparing specifications in order 
to benefit by the lower quotations pre- 
vailing prior to today. One case in 
point is the manufacturer who prepared 
specifications on 5000 tons of assorted 
grades of sheets, including considerable 
blue annealed, and later added more 
than 1000 tons. Railroad car builders 
have been active as purchasers of blue 
annealed, and galvanized demand has 
been particularly ‘heavy. Automobile 
sheet buyers have been active so that 
the American company and one or two 
of the independents are fast reaching 
a stage where they have little room 
left for tonnage to be shipped this quar- 
ter. Protections now out will probably 
fill them for that period. Formal orders 
are expected this week on in excess of 
10,000 tons of blue annealed sheets for 
the 3000 railroad cars recently ordered 
by the New York Central railroad. Sheet 
mill operations continue to average be- 
tween 70 and 80 per cent of capacity, 
here wit- 


one or two large producers 
nessing slight -increases again this past 
week. 


Western Prices Show Range 

Chicago, Nov. 25.—Pending a decision 
by the leading independent maker in 
this district on first quarter prices, west- 
ern quotations on sheets now show a 
range. Delivered prices in the western 
territory figure back to 4.70c to 4.85c, 
Gary and Indiana Harbor, for galvan- 
ized; 3.60c to 3.70c for black and 2.80c 


for blue annealed. The trade generally 
expects the Steel corporation price to 
govern for first quarter. While  busi- 


ness in blue annealed is brisk, black and 
galvanized sheet demand lags and much 
capacity over the remainder of the year 
is available for these grades here. 
Protections Still Outstanding 

Philadelphia, Nov. 24.—Sheet »nro- 
tections continue in many instances, 
some of them through the first quarter 
at 3.40c, Pittsburgh, for black and 
2.60c for blue annealed but it is more 
dificult to get new offers of these 
prices. Blue annealed now is closer to 
2.70c, Pittsburgh and black to 3.50c. 
Galvanized appears strong at 4.60c, 
Pittsburgh, with some sales going 
higher. Automobile sheets appear 
largely to have been placed first quar- 
ter at 4.60c Pittsburgh. 


Chicago Stack Blown In 


Chicago, Nov. 25.—Another South 
Chicago stack of the Illinois Steel Co., 
has been blown in, and the three lead- 
ing steel makers in the Chicago district 
now have 21 of their 33 steel works 
stacks active. Ingot. operations have 
advanced to a range of 75 to 80 per 
cent. 


Net income of the General Railway 
Signal Co., New York, for the first nine 
months of the year totaled $642,000. 
This compares with $414,000 in the cor- 
responding period of 1923. 
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Shapes At High Record 


Santa Fe Railroad Places 25,000-Tons for 1925—Bookings Heaviest 
Since IRON TRADE REVIEW Originated Weekly Tabulation 
STRUCTURAL SHAPE PRICES, PAGE 1407 


Chicago, Nov. 25.—The clean-up of 
pending structural work continues at 
a pace that sets a record for this 
season of the year. The largest 
award is the 25,000 tons of bridge 
work for the Santa Fe railroad which 
is being placed with the American 
Bridge Co. This interest also has 
taken 7500 tons for the Jewelers’ 
building, Chicago, 6370 tons for IIl- 
inois ‘Central railroad shops and 3647 
tons for bridges for the Alaskan rail- 
road. The 14,200 tons of structurals 
in the new commission market in 
Chicago is now waiting action on revised 
plans which are being issued. Five thou- 
sand tonsofnew workhas developed in 
three projects, half of which is for a 
viaduct at Milwaukee. The Hotel 
Stevens, a 15,000-ton project in Chi- 
cago, which is a hardy perennial, is 
now said to have been definitely fi- 
nanced and will go ahead in January. 
A heavy tonnage is involved in a 32- 
story addition to the Congress hotel, 
Chicago, also slated for action early 
next year. For both of these projects 
Holabird & Roche, 104 South Michi- 
gan avenue, Chicago, have drawn plans. 
The market on plain material is said 
to be 2.20c, Chicago. 


Boston Sales Heavy 


Boston, Nov. 25.—The | structural 
market is firm at 2.365c, delivered 
Boston, corresponding to 2.00c, Pitts- 
burgh. Recent sales are reported at 
2.05c and 2.10c Pittsburgh, Manu- 
facturers and fabricators have rushed 
into the market to cover at the lower 
levels with the result that tonnage 
placed during the past week has been 
the heaviest of the month. 


Market Most Active in Weeks 


New York, Nov. 25.—The local struc- 
tural market is the most active in many 
weeks, with a decided upward tendency 
in prices. While it appears still pos- 
sible to shade a price equivalent to 2.00c, 
Pittsburgh, on shapes, a 2.00c minimum 
appears near at hand. Among the heav- 
iest orders of the past week are two 
lots of 4000 tons each for loft work in 
this city. Much of current work is be- 
ing placed on a pound price basis. 
Awards of the past week apparently re- 
sult from the rush of builders to ob- 
tain the present low prices before the 
advances start. 


Market Lacks Real Test 


Philadelphia, Nov 25.—Structural 
shape activity here is quiet and the 
market lacks a real test as most of 
the current business is against old pro- 
tections. Awards during the past week 
were heavier than in immediately pre- 
ceding weeks. 


Awards Call for Small Tonnages 


Pittsburgh, Nov. 25.—Recent awards 
of structural shapes all have involved 
small tonnages, being distributed among 
such fabricators as the Jones & Laugh- 
lin Steel Corp., J. E. Moss Iron Works, 
Guibert Steel Co, and Independent 
Bridge Co. A number of projects have 


been deferred until next spring. Com- 
petition still is keen on every job 
that comes up for attention while an 
effort is sometimes made to obtain be- 
tween $90 and $95 per ton on material 
fabricated and erected. Many jobs are 
going between $80 and $85 per ton. 
Bids were advertised on the Sixth, Sev- 
enth and Ninth streets bridges over the 
Allegheny river which will close Dec. 
22, the three projects involving a total 
of 18,000 or 19,000 tons. Plain ma- 
terial prices are strong and while some 
protections at the 2.00c level still are 
being covered, 2.10c is the open market 
figure. 


Prices Show Advancing Tendency 


Buffalo, Nov. 25.—Structural prices 
show an advancing tendency. Several 
sellers quote 2.365c this week equiva- 
lent to 2.10c Pittsburgh as compared 
with the previous quotation of 2.265c. 
There have been some good sized jobs 
booked by Buffalo fabricators. 


Prices Firmer, Awards Light 


Cleveland, Nov. 25—Structural shape 
awards continue quiet in this district 
despite unusual activity in other cities. 
The largest recent award was for 1000 
tons for a wholesale grocery in Akron, 
©. Although a large aggregate ton- 
nage is pending, buyers are showing 
little disposition to close at present 
price levels. Plain material is firm at 
2.19c, Cleveland, equivalent to 2.00c, 
Pittsburgh. Some tonnage was sold 
for stock during the past week at 2.29c, 


Cleveland or 2.10c Pittsburgh. On 


average lots 2.05c Pittsburgh is the 
common quotation. 


Try To Develop Lower Prices 


Cincinnati, Nov. 25.—Buyers of struc- 
tural shapes among the fabricating job- 
bers are endeavorine to develop lower 
quotations than the quoted figure. In 
this situation actual orders are few. 
During the past week the Stacey Mfg. 
Co, received an order for a 300,000-cubic 
foot capacity gas holder from _ Fort 
Dodge, Ia., and another for a 200,000- 
capacity tank from Moline, Ill. This 
company has received the contract for 
considerable repair and replacement 
work from the Gary Heat, Light & 
Water Co., Chicago. It is reported that 
Holliday & Co., Indianapolis, has closed 
1200 tons for its new warehouse with the 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. Prices of 
plain material continue from 2.00c to 
2.10c, Pittsburgh. Sales at 2.10c pre- 
dominate, 


STRUCTURAL CONTRACTS PLACED 


Building awards this week ...... 94,062 tons 
Building awards last week ...... 27,073 tons 
Building awards two weeks ago.... 29,359 tons 


25,000 tons, railroad bridges for the Atchison, 
Toneka & Santa Fe railroad, to the American 
Bridge Co. 

7500 tons, Jewelers’ building, Chicago, to the 
American Bridge Co.; Starrett . Bros., 160 
North La Salle street, Chicago, general con- 
tractors. 

6370 tons, shops for the Illinois Central rail- 
road, to the American Bridge Co. 

4200 tons, Bricken loft, Thirty-eighth street 
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and Broadway, New York, to McClintic- 
Marshall Co. 

4000 tons, Public Ledger building, Philadelphia, 
to the American Bridge Co. 

4000 tons subway terminal, Los Angeles, to 
Llewellyn Iron Works. 

4000 tons, millinery center building, Thirty- 
seventh street and Eighth avenue, New 
York, placed through J. M. Brody, Broad- 
way and Eleventh street, general contractor, 
to unnamed fabricator. 

3647 tons, bridges for the Alaskan Northern 
railroad, to the American Bridge Co. . by 
purchasing agent Alaskan railroad, Seattle. 

2925 tons, addition to Spreckles building, San 
Diego, Cal., to the Virginia Bridge & Iron 
Works. 

2800 tons, superstructure for municipal pier 
No. 28, North river, New York, to the 
American Bridge Co.; the Triest Contracting 
Corp., 247 Park avenue, general contractor. 

2300 tons, Bricken loft building, Thirty-seventh 
street and Eighth avenue, New York, to Mc- 
Clintic-Marshall Co. 

2300 tons, McCutcheon’s store building, Forty- 
ninth street and Fifth avenue, New York, to 
the Hay Foundry & Iron Works. 

2000 tons, tanks for Cosden & Co., Tulsa, Okla., 
to the Kansas City Structural Steel Co. 

1836 tons, bridge over Missouri river at Pierre, 
S. D., to the Lakeside Bridge & Steel Co. 
1700 tons, physic and chemistry building, Col- 
umbia university, New York, to the Mc- 

Clintic-Marshall Co. 

1600 tons, Seamans church institute, New 
York, to the American Bridge Co. 

1200 tons, warehouse for Holliday & Co., In- 
dianapolis, to Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 
1200 tons, building for Standard Oil Co. at 
Whiting, Ind., to the Mississippi Valley Struc- 

tural Steel Co. 

1000 tons, work for China & Japan Trading Co., 
to the Bates Expanded Steel Truss Co. 

1000 tons, Bedell building, Portland, Oreg., to 
Pool & McGonagle. 

1000 tons, Keith’s hippodrome, Youngstown, O., 
to McClintic-Marshall Co. Thomas W. Lamb, 
644 Eighth avenue, New York, architect. 

1000 tons, building for Albrecht Grocery Co., 
Akron, O., to Burger Iron Co. 

1000 tons, Polstein apartment, Seventy-fourth 
street and Park avenue, New York, to un- 
named fabricator. 

800 tons, plates for lock bar pipe, First avenue 
south project, Seattle, to Williamette Iron 
& Steel Co. 

800 tons, addition to Atwater-Kent Co., Phila- 
delphia, to Shoemaker Bridge Co., Irwin & 
Leighton, general contractors. 

759% tons, mostly plates, steel siphons in connec- 
tion with the government’s Milk river reclama- 
tion project in Montana, to the Pittsburgh- 
Des Moines Steel Co. 

750 tons, Schwartz & Gross apartment build- 
ing Ejighty-fifth street and Madison avenue, 
New York; to A. E. Norton, Inc. 

750 tons, transmission towers, Long Island, 
through E. L. Phillips, to Lehigh Structural 
Steel Co., previously reported as 300 tons. 

700 tons, Roth apartments, 118 Seventy-ninth 
a New York, to Harris Structural Steel 


0. 

650 tons, two Fox river bridges for city of 
Kaukauna, Wis., to Worden-Allen Co., How- 
ard, Harrington & Ash, Kansas City, consult- 
ing engineers. 

650 tons, Schiff apartments, 128 Central Park 
South, New York, to Paterson Bridge Co. 
600 tons, Crystal apartments, Riverside drive 
and Seventy-sixth street, New York, to Hinkle 

Iron Co. 

550 tons, Adolphus hotel addition, Dallas, Tex., 
to the American Bridge Co. 

520 tons, Norristown-Penn Trust building, 
Norristown, Pa., to McClintic-Marshall Co., 
as announced in last week’s Iron TrapE Re- 
view; F. V. Warren, general contractor. 

500 tons, miscellaneous work in Pittsburgh and 
vicinity, to the Guibert Steel Co. 

500 tons, Spingarn building, Jersey City, N. J., 
to the Martin-Everett Iron Works. 

400 tons, Dartmouth street bridge, Boston, to in- 
dependent fabricator. General contract to 
C. & R. Construction Co. Boston. 

400 tons, Polstein apartment, Seventy-fourth 
street and Lexington avenue, New York, re- 
ported awarded to Hinkle Iron Co. 

350 tons, commonwealth apartment, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, to the Iowa Steel & Iron Works. 

300 tons, telephone building, Oakland, Cal., to 
Judson Mfg. Co. 

300 tons, plant extension at Willimansett, Mass., 
for the B. F, Perkins Co., Holyoke, Mass., to 
G. Harmon Co., Holyoke, General contract 
to Casper Ranger Construction Co., Holyoke. 

260 tons, Pennsylvania railroad concourse at 
Trenton, N. J., to McClintic-Marshall Co. 

260 tons, for bus structure, Hetchy Hetchy wa- 
ter supply project; to California Steel Co. 

254 ton plates. for riveted steel pipe, 4 to 26-inch 
for Vandalia Irrigation district, Porterville, 
Cal., to Western Pipe & Steel Co. 
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230 tons, Hotel Commodore, 
Gage Structural Steel Co. 
200 tons, state bridge, near Riverdale, N. J., 

to the Phoenix Bridge Co. 

200 tons, First Congregational church, San 
Francisco, to Moore Dry Dock Co.; Lawton 
& Vezey, general contractors. 

180 tons, Oakmont, Pa., high school, to the 
Guibert Steel Co. ; 
154 tons, four bridges in Siskiyou National 
forest, P@rtland, Oreg.; awarded to unnamed 

fabricator. 

150 tons, plates closed by Southern Pacific Co., 
with an independent mill. 

150 tons, miscellaneous bridge repairs for the 
New York Central railroad, to the Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp. : 

150 tons, warehouse for Stimpson Terminal Co., 
Cambridge, to Boston Structural Steel Co. 
150 tons, grandstand, Wilkes Barre, Pa., to 

McClintic-Marshall Co. 

130 tons, mill building, Carbon Limestone Co., 
Hillsville, Youngstown, O., to the J. E. Moss 
Tron Works, 

125 tons, car material for the Bradford Brick & 
Tile Co., Bradford Pa., to the Jones & Laugh- 
lin Steel Corp. 

125 tons, high school, Westboro, Mass., to 
Richard French Iron Works, Millbury, Mass. 

120 tons, building for Philadelphia Paper Mfg. 
Co., Philadelphia, to McClintic-Marshall Co. 

100 tons, trestle for the Harbison-Walker Re- 
fractories Co., Clearfield, Pa., to the Inde- 
pendent Bridge Co. 

100 tons, building for the Glass-Kittanning Clay 
Products Co., Worthington, Pa., to the Inde- 
pedent Bridge Co. 

100 tons, fire and police station No. 8, Pitts- 
burgh. to the Guibert Steel Co. 


Chicago, to the 


Unstated tonnage, Crystal Gardens, Douglas 
& Belleville streets, Victoria, B. C., to 
Luney Bros., Victoria, B. C. by Canadian 


Pacific railway. 
STRUCTURAL CONTRACTS PENDING 


19,000 tons, Sixth, Seventh and Ninth street 
bridges over the Allegheny river at Pitts- 
burgh; bids close Dec. 22. 

14,200 tons, buildings for new commission mar- 
ket, Chicago; revised plans being issued. 
5000 tons, 18-story Pennsylvania loft building, 
West Thirty-fourth street, or 3000 tons, if 
the -structure is 12 stories. Starrett Bros., 
101 Park avenue, New York, general con- 

tractors are taking alternate bids. 

3600 tons, steel railway bridges for Merced Irri- 
gation district, H. P. Sargent, secretary, 
Merced, Cal.; bids in. 

3500 tons, bridgework for Pennsylvania railroad 
at Beaver, Pa.; bids deferred until Dec. 6. 
3000 tons, Spreckles building, San Diego, Cal.; 

bids being taken. 

2500 tons, 16-story building for Central Na- 
tional bank, Oakland, Cal., Fourteenth and 
Broadway; G. W. Kelham, architect, 55 New 
Montgomery street, San Francisco; H. J. 
Brunnier, same address, engineer; bids shortly. 

2500 tons, Holton street viaduct at Milwaukee; 
bids in. 

2400 tons, third section to the Cahokia power 
plant, East St. Louis, Ill., award expected 
immediately ; McClellan & Junkersfeld, 68 Trin- 
ity, New York, engineers in charge. 

2000 tons, police headquarters, Baltimore; 
Henry Miller, Baltimore, reported low on 
the general contract. 

1500 tons, tower for Ohio Public Service Co.; 
bids in, 

1200 tons, mostly plates, six 55,000-barrel tanks 
for the Marland Refining Co.; pending. 

1200 tons, First Baptist church, Euclid avenue 


and Eighteenth street, Cleveland; DeVault 
& Dietrich, contractors; Walker & Weeks, 
architects. 
1000 tons, grain elevator, Houston, Tex.; bids 
asked. 
1000 tons, schools No. 40 and 41, Staten 
Island, N. Y., each taking 500 tons; bids 


closed. 

1000° tons, 10-story Y.M.C.A. building, San 
Francisco; Carl Werner, architect, Santa Fe 
building, San Francisco; bids shortly. 

1000 tons, bridges for Illinois Central railroad; 
bids in. 

800 tons, Lidnisky apartment, 61 East Ninety- 
sixth street, New York; pending. 

700 tons, David J. Rubinstein apartment, West 
106th street, New York; pending. 

700 tons, apartment on East Ninety-sixth street, 


New York; R. E. Moss, 96 Warren, is 
engineer. 

700 tons, Sonn Bros. garage, 151 West 108th 
street, New York; pending. 


650 tons, work at Municipal Pier No. 1, San 
Diego, Cal.; bids under consideration. 

650 tons, warehouse for B. H. Voskamp Sons, 
Inc., Pittsburgh; project deferred until spring. 

600 tons, Vermont Marble Co. addition, . Proc- 
tor, Vt.; pending. 

600 tons, auditorium, Youngstown, O.; 


(Concluded on Page 1418) 


pend- 
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Rail Buying Is Heavier 


Santa Fe Places 85,600 Tons—Chicago Maker Books 30,000 Tons of 
Track Accessories—Union and Southern Pacific Ask 15,000 Cars 
RAILROAD TRACK MATERIAL PRICES, PAGE 1407 


New York, Nov. 25.—Chicago & 
North Western railroad featured the 
car market during the past week, this 
road being reported as placing 3200 
cars, of which Pressed Steel Car Co. 
is said to have received 1000 and 
Standard Steel Car Co. 500. The. larg- 
est prospective rail business in this 
territory is that of the Pennsylvania 


which it is estimated will purchase 
150,000 to 200,000 tons of rails for 
1925 requirements. No action is ex- 


pected on this tonnage until after the 
end of the year. 

The United States Steel Products Co. 
booked several hundred tons of the 
rail order recently placed by the Imperial 
government railways of Japan. The 
great bulk of the tonnage went to the 
de Wendel interests in France. The Con- 
tinental prices on 100-pound rails are sub- 
stantially $34.50 to $35, cif. Japan, 
which compares with $39 to $40, the 
American range. The latter prices, in- 
cidentally, compare with $43, base mill, 
the American makers’ price on domestic 
rail business. 

Pittsburgh basing has been eliminated 
definitely in the quoting of track spikes. 
Some makers began a week or so ago 
to quote f.o.b. nearest mill to des- 
tination, this method now being fol- 
lowed generally. The dominating mill 
in the New York district is the Ames 
Iron Works, Jersey City, N. J., which 
quotes 3.10c, base f.o.b., or delivered 
New York. On large track spikes, 
more distantly located competitors are 
meeting the Ames company price in 
New York. The dominating mill in 
Philadelphia is Davis Bros., which is 
quoting 3.05c, f.o.b., or delivered Phila- 
delphia, which furnishes a basis for 
competition in Philadelphia. Other 
mill prices are 2.80c, f.o.b., or deliv- 
ered Pittsburgh; 2.90c, Buffalo; 2.95c, 
Lebanon and Scranton, Pa., and 3.10c, 
Richmond, Va. Some indications are 
seen which promise a development of 
some stich price arrangement on struc- 
tural ‘olts shortly. 

‘rices Not Advanced As Yet 

Pittsburgh, Nov. 25.—As yet the light 
rail market does not possess enough 
life to warrant a price increase. Some 
ordering has been done by large coal 
mine operators at 1.80c to 1.85c. While 
some producers of rail-steel light rails 
are quoting similar prices, others go as 
low as 1.65c to 1.70c. 

Some inquiries are current in the 
track fastening market, which is fairly 
active. Recent advances are being main- 
tained firmly, standard spikes at 2.80c, 
small spikes at 3.10c, boat and barge 
spikes at 3.25c, and tie plates at 2.35c 
with a 10-cent a 100 pounds extra for 
less-than-carload quantities. The Balti- 
more & Ohio and the New York Cen- 
tral railroads, both of which are in the 
market for large quantities, have not 
placed their orders as yet and competi- 
tion for this business is particularly keen. 

Large Fastening Business Placed 

Chicago, Nov. 25.—Practically every 
western railroad has placed more or 
less track fastening business in the past 
week and the aggregate of two makers 


here is 30,000 tons of all classes of 
fastenings. 

The Santa Fe railroad has awarded 
70,000 tons of rails to the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co., 7600 tons to the 
Bethlehem Steel Co. and 4000 tons each 
to the Illinois Steel Co. and the Inland 
Steel Co. The Nickel Plate will place 
rails for the Clover Leaf in addition to 
20,000 tons for Nickel Plate proper. 
The Burlington, Rock Island and the 
Chicago & North Western railroads are 
classed as imminent buyers. 

The Union Pacific and Southern Pa- 
cific car business scheduled to come out 
shortly is said to approximate 15,000 
cars. In some quarters December car 
business is expected to be double that 
of last year. 


CAR ORDERS PLACED 


Armour & Co., 150 underframes, to the Illinois 
Car & Mfg. Co. 

Big Four, four motor coaches, to the Sykes 
*o. 

Chicago & Northwestern railroad, 3200 cars, 
reported awarded, Pressed Steel Car Co. 
getting 1000 and Standard Steel Car Co., 


Elgin, Joliet & Eastern, 500 underframes, to its 
own shops, 

Grand Trunk, -25 steel underframes for cabooses, 
to the American Car & Foundry Co. 

Graver Corp., two tank cars, to the Illinois 
Car & Mfg. Co. 

“- ee 1500 underframes, to Streator 
Car Co. 

Illinois Central, 215 cars, 130 suburban motor 
cars, to the Pullman Car & Mfg. Corp., and 
85 suburban trailers to the Standard Steel Car 


0. 
McKinney Steel Co., 10 flat cars, to the 
Pressed Steel Car Co. 
New Jersey, Indiana & Illinois, 200 automobile 
_cars, to the American Car & Foundry Co. 
New York Central, two coaches, to the J. G. 
Brill Co. 
Nickel Plate, 200 underframes, to Pennsylvania 
Car Co. 
CAR ORDERS PENDING 


Buffalo & Susquehanna, 200 to 400 hoppers; 
expected to be closed this week. 

Central Railroad of New Jersey. 23 coaches, 5 
passenger and baggage cars and 2 club cars; 
pending. 

Florida East Coast, 10 tank cars; pending. 

Lackawanna, 30 express cars; bids closed. 

New York, Chicago & St. Louis, 200 under- 
frames; pending. 

Northern Pacific, 800 gondolas and 20 coaches; 
pending. 


Warehouse Prices Firmer 
WAREHOUSE PRICES, PAGE 1456 


New York, Nov. 25.—Trading in the 
local iron and steel warehouse market 
is increasingly active, with little doubt 
but what business for November will 
exceed that of the past month. Shapes, 
galvanized sheets and bars are in heavy 
demand. Prices are unchanged. 


Bolts and Screws Advanced 


Buffalo, Nov. 25.—Warehouses here 
have advanced prices on large machine 
bolts and cap screws approximately 
10 per cent, the new quotation being 
50 per cent from list. Nut prices are 
unchanged as are all others. November 
business is of satisfactory proportions 
with indications of improved demand 
after inventories are checked. 
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Distillates Scarce 


Demand Takes Increased Output— 
Benzol Continues Scarce 


New York, Nov. 25.—Demand for 
light oi! distillates is keeping pace 
with increased production so that sup- 
plies and prices remain about as they 
have been. Pure benzol is holding at 
25 cents works in tank lots and 30 
cents in drums; 90 per cent, 23 cents 
in tanks and 28 cents in drums; toluol, 
26 cents in tanks and 31 cents in 
drums; solvent naphtha, 25 cents in 
tanks and 30 cents in drums; and com- 
mercial xylol, 26 cents in tanks and 31 
cents in drums. Scarcity continues to 
be noted, particularly in benzol. 

Scattered carload lots continue to 
characterize domestic buying of sul- 
phate of ammonia. These orders are 
going at $2.65 works. Foreign de- 
mand appears at a_ standstill, with 
prices purely nominal. 

Naphthalene is in fairly good de- 





Coke Oven By-Product 
Spot® 
wer Gallon at — Plants in Tank 
ots 
i POON. sexabsseecee $0.25 
DT. sspstnnesdbeesese . 0.26 
Solvent naphtha ........ 0.25 
Commercial xylol ..... A 0.26 
Per Pound at Producers’ Plants 
PRE chdccecakdhedevece ve 0.27 
Naphthalene flake ...... 0.06 
Naphthalene balls .. .... 0.07 
Per 100 Pounds at Producers’ Plants 
Sulphate of ammonia .... $2.65 
Contract 
Pare. bemsel secccscccee Nominal 
ee sc acegues.6 Nominal 
Solvent naphtha ........ Nominal 
Commercial. xylol ...... Nominal 
Per Pound at Producers’ Plants 
DL: adic hbthhnseeness $0.25 
Naphthalene flakes ..... Nominal 
Naphthalene balls ....... Nominal 
*Spot distillates are subject to shad- 
ing. 











mand for future shipment, with the 
market at around 6% cents works for 
flakes and 7% cents for balls. The 
spot market is still being quoted at 
6 cents works for flakes and 7 cents 
for balls in carload lots and 6% cents 
and 7% cents respectively, for less 
than carload lots. Pronounced dull- 
ness marks the phenol market. How- 
ever, prices are unchanged at 27 cents 
local warehouse for spot shipment and 
25 cents works for future. 


Frank Nimick, Steel Pioneer 
Dies in Pittsburgh 


Pittsburgh, Nov. 25—Frank Bailey 
Nimick, a pioneer in the local steel in- 
dustry, died Nov. 21 at his home here 
at the age of 75. In 1902 he resigned 
as secretary and manager of Singer, 
Nimick & Co., when that organization 
was merged with the Crucible Steel 
Co. of America. Since that date he had 
divided his time between the Colonial 
Steel Co. and numerous private inter- 
ests. He was born in Pittsburgh and 
was educated at a military academy in 
New Haven, Conn., and in Western 
University of Pennsylvania and the Uni- 
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versity of Pittsburgh. He began his 
business career with Singer, Nimick & 
Co., in which his father and uncle were 
partners. He became manager and 
finally secretary and manager. Mr. 
Nimick was a director of the Duquesne 
Inclined Plane Co. and the Mononga- 
hela Inclined Plane Co., a trustee of the 
Dollar Savings Bank, the Exchange Na- 
tional Bank, Colonial Steel Co., Union 
Storage Co., and others. He was prom- 
inent in social and other Pittsburgh or- 
ganizations, 


Scrap Gain Is General 
(Concluded from Page 1408) 


tion for several months has resulted 
in scarcity. As a consequence stocks 
are not heavy. Prices are strong, a 
general advance of 25 to 50 cents a 
ton having been made in the past 
week. Inquiries are sufficiently num- 
erous to warrant the belief good busi- 
ness will continue for some time. 


Cincinnati Has Dull Spot 


Cincinnati, Nov. 25.—Without notice- 
able weakening in prices the iron and 
steel scrap market appears to be less 
strong due to absence of demand. Con- 
trasted with the situation a week ago 
when several companies were in the 
market at one time the present period 
appears dull. While activity in this mar- 
ket is low dealers have marked their 
prices up about 50 cents a ton to bring 
them in line with other markets. Con- 
sumers are practically out of the mar- 
ket. During the past week the Ameri- 
can Rolling Mill Co. cut off another fur- 
nace at Ashville, Ky, while the week 
previous the Wheeling Steel Corp. at 
Portsmouth, O. retired four furnaces. 
Some sellers who took orders for valley 
delivery recently are seeking to cover 
and are experiencing difficulty in pick- 
ing up tonnages. There is no shortage 
of scrap here and railroad lists continue 
strong, 


Strong Market at St. Louis 


St. Louis, Nov. 24.—Marked strength 
and considerable activity continue in 
iron and steel scrap. Consumers are 
buying in good volume, and dealers 
are willing to purchase almost anything 
in sight. Recently some large orders 
have been placed by mills and found- 
ries, and despite reluctance to pay pre- 
vailing prices, they have been obliged 
to take tonnage. 

Yard stocks are light, and recent 
efforts to buy in the country have 
been only moderately successful. All 
railroad lists during the past few weeks 
have brought top prices, frequently 
higher than mills are paying. Heavy 
melting steel was marked up another 
50 cents per ton to $16.25, a new 
high on the present movement. Country 
mixed scrap was advanced from $11 to 
$12 and small advances were recorded 
on other items. 

There is an excellent demand for 
steel works scrap, two of the leading 
local users having purchased round 
tonnages. Considerable improvement is 
noted in the movement of rolling mill 
grades, and there have been a num- 
ber of inquiries from Chicago for that 
grade. Blast furnace and foundry 
scrap continue strong. Railroad offer- 
ings fell off, the only lists being those 
of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
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for 7600 tons and the Cotton Belt, 
750 tons. 


Some Scrap Is Moving 

Birmingham, Ala., Nov. 24.—Some 
scrap is moving in the South, a few 
sales having been made recently. No. 
1 cast, stove plate and heavy melting 
steel made slight advances. *Southern 
melters either have considerable stock, 
or are holding off buying until after 
inventory. Only immediate needs are 
being protected. A large consumer of 
heavy melting steel has considerable 
basic iron on hand and a round ton- 
nage of melting steel but has expressed 
willingness to pay a little better price 
for the former than has been obtain- 
ing for some time. 





Report on Pittsburgh Plus 


Chicago, Nov. 25.—A detailed re- 
port citing the history of the recent 
fight against Pittsburgh plus will be 
presented to the executive committee 
of the Associated States Opposing 
Pittsburgh Plus at a meeting here Nov. 
29. Whether the report will cover 
an analysis of market conditions since 
the abandonment of Pittsburgh plus 
in sheets, wire and pipe since mid- 
September is doubtful. The Western 
Association of Rolled Steel Consumers, 
which led in the fight is no longer 
functioning as an organization and 
with producers now seemingly well 
established on the new basis the active 
agencies in the fight may be said to 
have disbanded. 


Chicago Plants To Expand 


Chicago, Nov. 25.—Weather  condi- 
tions have been so favorable that the 
reconstruction of one of the three Inland 
Steel Co. blast furnace stacks at In- 
diana Harbor is some weeks ahead of 
schedule and the stack may be relighted 
late in December. Officials of the In- 
land company state that while their gen- 
eral construction program contemplates 
the addition of two stacks eventually, 
no immediate action is planned and no 
figures have been asked. 

The blast furnace of the Illinois Steel 
Co., at Gary which was damaged by an 
explosion in the fall is now ready for 
relighting. 

Expansion plans of the Wisconsin 
Steel Co.’s plant in South Chicago will 
be ready for consideration by directors 
in the near future, 


Manganese Ore Moves 


New York, Nov. 25.—Some good 
sized tonnages of manganese ore have 
been sold recently but the details are 
kept under cover. Brazilian ore is_of- 
fered for the first time in months. 
Some tonnage of 44 to 46 per cent 
Brazilian ore can ‘be had for the first 
half of 1925 around 39 cents per unit, 
c.i.f. tidewater. 


Fluorspar Is Higher 


New York, Nov. 25.—Higher prices 
are being asked and obtained on foreign 
fluorspar. The figures vary according 
$17.50 to $18.50, per net ton duty paid, 
to the grade, but the usual price is 
for material around 85 per cent cal- 
cium fluoride and 5 per cent silica. A 
substantial business is being placed in 
imported fluorspar. 
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Nonferrous Metal Markets 

















Prices of the Week 


——Copper—— : Spot Lead 

Electro Lake Casting Tin, N. Y. New York St. Louis St. Louis Aluminum Antimony Nickel 

delivered delivered refinery Straits Lead East Zinc 98-99% Spot Ingot 
Ne a ie akacn's pa pide 0. ad0.0 ee aang ae eee 14.00 14.12% 13.50 54.62% 9.12% 8.85 6.87% 27.00 14.75 29.00 
DN gis Oh cha CE 9's ees eee ES 13.87% 14.12% 13.37% 54.50 9.12% 8.85 6.8214 27.00 14.75 29.00 
SS RE SS ae ee eee yee et 13.87% 14.00 13.37% 54.50 9.12% 8.85 6.80 27.00 14.62% 29.00 
BE os ike ap OV ee ho ce eeettaee eer 13.87% 14.00 13.37% 54.25 9.12% 8.80 6.82% 27.00 14.50 29.00 
PES Pe avis < bacecad ees secs civieeiesttere 14.00 14.12% 13.37% 54.12% 9.12% 8.80 6.85 27.00 14.12% 29.00 
N ait YORK, gt Fer Prices Recover From Slump as. derlying — The ee ee 
nonferrous metal markets have , can producers have maintained their 
taken a breathing spell after Producers Are Firm— conservative policy, alloting regular 
a month of active buying and Buying Quiet tonnage to regular customers each 
steady price advances. With the first day, in regular order, at 8.40c, East 


lull in buying after consumers here 
and abroad had filled their immediate 
needs in the post election market, 
speculators here and abroad began to 
be anxious for profits on the sup- 
plies they accumulated on the rise. 
The result was a sliding market, but 
the reaction was slight and today all 
losses were recovered. Sentiment in 
the metal markets and in business gen- 
erally is much too good to loosen up 
a flood of selling at this time. Large 
factors took advantage of the reac- 
tion to pick up odd lots at conces- 
sions, while important selling agencies 
maintained previous prices. European 
buying of copper and zinc has been 
light the past few days, following 
previous heavy buying. Many first 
quarter and some first half contracts 
have -been closed by domestic manu- 
facturers since the election. 

Copper—Electrolytic copper declined 
% cent to 13.87%c, delivered Connec- 
ticut, for prompt and first quarter de- 
liveries, under the willingness of some 
custom smelters to meet the resale 
market. By Nov. 24, however, only 
early delivery copper could be had at 
13.87'%4c, and today all sellers returned 
to 14.00c for first quarter. Low prices 
abroad kept the export market in check, 
but producers here are unwilling to 
quote f.a.s prices which would be on 
a parity with the foreign quotations 
so the latter have been marked up. 
A moderate inquiry has been before 
producers the past few days, but in 
general consumers are well covered 
for December and fairly well covered 
for January. 

Wire—Bare copper wire prices held 
at 15.75c to l6c, base, mill, this week, 
in the open market, the lower price 
being the inside price on large lots. 
Mills have three months business on 
books and are operating an average 
of 80 per cent for all departments. 

Rolled copper and brass—The Amer- 
ican Brass Co. made no further an- 
nouncements of price changes _ this 
week. - Rolled products are based on 
14.00c ingot. Most of the rolling mills 
are booked with enough business to 
keep them comfortable to Feb. 1. 
Rumors of a merger of imnortant in- 
dependent mills were revived recently, 
Chase Cos., Scoville Mfg. Co., Rome 
Brass & Copper Co., Bridgeport Brass 
Co. and others being named. There 
has been no confirmation of the ru- 
mors. 

Zinc—Business in zinc quieted down 
after an active period of buying for 
foreign and domestic account, but now 


there are bids again. Prices reacted to 
6.80c, East St. Louis, from a recent 
high of 6.95c, then recovered to 6.85c. 
Ore prices have eased a little. Brass 
special continues to command 5 points 
premium. 

Lead—The lead market shows prac- 
tically no change, though the world 
market continues to show great un- 





Mill Preducts 


Base prices cents per pound, f.o.b. mill 


SHEETS 
Copper; ot: 166d cc cice devas 21.37% 
Tete DORE ie ck. oi. hei ividians 18.12% 
Zinc, ga. 9 to 18 (plates “ec less) 10.75 
Lead, full sheets (cut %c more) 12.50 


Aluminum, bright, 0 to 35 gage.. 37.50 to 92.00 
SEAMLESS TUBES 


RE DORE ccesaccik ccukewak vests 22.50 
CONGOE. dines 0 b:cws eneencane 23.75 
RODS 
High brass, round, % to 2%-inch 16.12% 
ee ee Ear as eee 18.62% 
WIRE 
POET SO Oe err re 15.75 to 16.12% 
EE DPRSS. 3 OGRE 0 5 $8 S580 0k a8 18.62% 
Old Metals 


Dealers’ buying prices cents per pound 
HEAVY RED BRASS 


PEO: NORE S 6:45 ahead brane caies 42 8.50 
Creel: ‘dua es sav hesee sue telenws 9.00 to 9.50 
CHOC Fi. isc Sin is eo eR 9.25 to 9.50 
HEAVY YELLOW BRASS 
ROW OE hs po teed s Caden e 6.75 to 7.00 
Cea a gies es pete a tote] a cols’ 7.75 to 8.00 
5 Be eS ae ee ae 7.00 
ZINC 
1 Re Aaa 3.75 to 4.00 
CCG, EOE og die atts ss wids.s:6d. de 5.00 
CUVEE 6 oe ei le hs ca Tea Os Fe 3.75 
HEAVY COPPER AND WIRE 
NeW! WOE Np dir nah eck e ea ses 11.00 to 11.25 
COMER oiea ae ee eases ok a 6 11.25 to 11.50 
Clovelasd 5) ssitetpbtien balexsawne 11.00 to 11.25 
RED BRASS TURNING 
New  Norkt co. sega c cos vicslewisie 7.75 to 8.00 
COORONG: | cto, ccalale el reba: Sais cla Sabah 8.75 to 9.00 
Chevelatid css gets ans cua 6s uae 8.75 
YELLOW BRASS TUBING 
COWS aac cutand tess cascitine 7.00 
NO. 1 BRASS ROD TURNINGS 
Se. Vee = eneaewewasvenv cess 7.50 to 7.75 
CeROD 5.0 < eateniek wes steps 8.00 
CN, o's we Ciba nadc ks on nce 7.50 
LIGHT COPPER 
Weeci York (coi vine viek eee 9.25 to 9.50 
oS RS ty Po ER ea a 9.75 to 10.50 
oe SS EE Oe et ag 9.50 
LIGHT BRASS 
ae es pe SD ee 7.00 
Ciigetnes, Chicago 20s; 6.0.00 9.50 
ALUMINUM 
Borings, Cleveland .........+005 11.00 to 12.00 
Old: sheet, Cleveland ........... 16.50 to 17.00 
Clippings, Cleveland ............ 20.00 


Secondary Metals 


Remalt aluminum No. 12....... 21.50 to 22.00 
Brass ingot 85-5-5-5 11.75 to 12.00 
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St. Louis and 8.65c, New York. Some 
business has been done in the open 
market at premiums of 40 points over 
these pegged prices. 

Tin—Tin prices have ranged between 
54c and 55c through another week. 
American consumers have not yet come 
into the market on any broad scale, 
but the statistical position of the metal 
has encouraged the operators here and 
abroad to continue a_ waiting policy. 


Antimony—The antimony market has 
reacted a little, with the appearance 
of odd lots of resale metal from Ger- 
many, attracted by the profitable price 
level now obtainable. Strong interests 
have been buying up the cheap lots 
and in consequence the price has re- 
covered to 14.50c, duty paid, after a 
drop to 14¢c. 

Aluminum—Some aluminum users 
have been inquiring for first quarter 
and first half requirements. Recent in- 
quiries totaled close to 3000 tons. The 


price is unchanged at 27c for 98 to 
99 per cent virgin ingot. 

Old metals—The scrap market has 
changed little in the past few days, 
but business is active and foundries 
are 


using more metal. 


Ship More Furniture 


Washington, Nov. 25.—Shipments of 
steel furniture stock goods in October, 
based on reports received from the de- 
partment of commerce from 22 manu- 
facturers. amounted to a total value of 
$1,472,902, as against $1,291,867 in Sep- 
tember and $1,365,600 in October, last 
year. The high point in the value of 
shipments of steel furniture stock goods 
reached in 


for this year was April 
when the total value was $1,658,610. 
1922 1923 1924 

ee $983,834 $1,362,470 $1,592,338 
February ...... 967,125 1,307,173 1,605,409 
OS rere ee 1,087,228 1,709,206 1,661,303 
Or 1,058,382 1,526,286. 1,658,610 
Baa ecckeen 1,056,735 1,506,072 1,505,367 
EE —decccscnve 1,015,463 1,401,950 1,270,615 
PR aa kde ceces 45,768 1,247,605 1,115,792 
August ........ 943,087 1,345,147 1,184,611 
September ...... 1,062,495 1,273,259 *1,291,867 
October ...... 1,227,447 1,365,600 1,472,902 
November ...... 1 204,550 a, SONEs. cescaces 
December ...... 1,376,152 1,455,836 ..... eee 

*Revised. 

The Atlas Tack Corp., Fairhaven, 
Mass., reports for the quarter ended 


Sept. 30. 1924 a net loss of $36,707 on 
sales of $462,458. The nine months to 
the end of September sales totaled $1,- 
617,127 resulting in a net loss of $101,- 
243 against a net profit of $70,021 in the 
corresponding period of 1923. 
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Hoover Sees Sound Trade 


Conditions Prevailing 


Washington, Nov. 25.—In a review of 
business conditions for the year ending 
June 30, 1924, made public at the depart- 


ment of commerce recently, Secretary 
Hoover says: 

“The outstanding feaiures of the fis- 
cal year were: First, the advance in 
agricultural prices, which had _ hitherto 
lagged behind industry since the slump 


of 1920; second, the beginnings of sound 
policies in German reparations leading 
to a hopeful measure of economic recov- 
ery in Europe; and third, the complete 
recovery of our own industry and com- 
merce (aside from agriculture), great 
stability of prices, high production, full 
employment, expanding foreign trade and 
prosperity throughout the business world. 
There were some moderate decreases in 
activity of some lines during the latter 
part of the fiscal year, but since its 
close there has again been general re- 
covery in those lines.” 


The later be 
corporated in the annual report of the 


revicw, which will in- 


secretary of commerce, is headed ‘“Econ- 


omic Progress.” It covers industry, agri- 


culture, transportation, banking and fi- 
nance, the Dawes plan, and _ foreign 
trade. 


A table cf “Major Economic Indexes” 
based on the calendar year 1919 as 100, 
shows the general level of business ac- 
tivity was decidedly higher than even 
in that very prosperous year. The table 
indicates the following changes in the 
volume of business (quantities, not value) 
in the fiscal year 1924 as compared with 
the fiscal year 1923: The index of manu- 
facturing production dropped slightly, 
being 115 *n 1924 as compared with 116 
in 1923. Mineral production rose from 
118 in 1923 to 131 in 1924, 

Forest products production rose from 
111 to 117. Railroad freight (ton-miles) 
rose from 109 to 110, electric power 
production from 136 to 148, building con- 


tracts let (square feet), from 107 to 
109. 
“The outstanding event of the year 


was the 
prices,” 


improvement in agricultural 
the secretary’s statement con- 
tinues. “The situation of agricultural 
prices may be well indicated by com- 
paring September prices with the gen- 
eral level of commodity prices. Based 
upon 1913 as 100 the wholesale price 
index of all commodities was 149. The 
corresponding price index of No. 1 
northern wheat was 148; of cotton (New 
York), 191; corn, 186; and hogs, 118. 
From the low point since the beginning 
of 1921 these figures represent recov- 
eries for wheat, of 37 points; cotton, 
99; corn, 111; and hogs, 37. Many re- 
adjustments are needed yet but agricul- 
ture has turred an important corner and 
this change marks a vital step in the 
whole afterwar economic readjustment. 

“European _ stabilization, which the 
Dawes plan may be expected to achieve, 
will bring about a revival in world 


trade and increased consumption of com- 
modities, 


in which the United States 
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is bound to have its share. This trade 
revival and increased consumption power 
should outweigh any increased competi- 
tive power which might be expected from 
the execution of the plan.” 


Election Effects Satisfy 
Says Judge Gary 


New York, Nov. 25.—“Results of the 
election have been all that we had hoped 
and expected they would be,” said Judge 
E. H. Gary, chairman of the United 
States Steel Corp., in a statement issued 
today. “Demand for iron and steel is 
large and increasing. It promises to be 
fully up to and perhaps in excess of 
the manufacturing capacity. Prices have 
been too low. It is hoped that these 
will be high erough soon to allow 
all producers some profit, as published 
figures show that many have been op- 
erating at a loss. I am glad that em- 
ployers during the past six months have 


not reduced the wage rates, although 
they would have been justified in so 
doing. I am hoping that markets of 


everything will not advance too rapidly 
nor to figures unreasonably high. It 
is better for all lines of business and 
for the country if we can have a steady, 
progressive and reasonable volume of 
business at fair rates.” 


Steel Castings Production 


Continues To Gain 


Washington, Nov. 25.—Production 
of steel castings in October, totaling 
66,697 tons, continues the increase 
started in September when output to- 
taled 62,509 tons, compared with 36,- 
363 tons in August, the low point 
of 1924, according to reports from 
the department of commerce, based on 
returns from companies representing 
over two-thirds of the commercial cast- 
ings capacity of the United States. 
Railway specialties in October totaled 
31,130 tons, or 79.6 per cent of capa- 
city, while miscellaneous castings to- 
taled, 35,567 tons or 57.7 per cent as 
compared with 32,942 tons in Septem- 
ber and 53.5 per cent. 

The following table shows the book- 
ings of commercial steel castings by 
70 identical companies with a monthly 


capacity of 100,700 tons, of which 39,- 
100 tons usually is devoted to railway 
specialties and 61,600 tons to miscel- 
laneous castings. 
Railway 
specialties Mis- 
Total Percent net  cellaneous 
net toms capacity tons net tons 
1923 totals. ..894,780 386,939 507,841 
Mo. average... 74,565 74.05 32,245 42,320 
1924 
i , — 51,406 51.0 19,572 31,834 
February ..... 73,138 72.6 35,474 37,664 
Bere 100,514 99.8 59,778 40,736 
ree 68,119 67.6 33,151 34,968 
a 56,801 56.4 28,064 28,737 
PE Maan ae 48,718 48.4 26,170 22,548 
Py Bedesia< 38,191 37.9 16,244 21,947 
Re c's ns 36,363 36.1 14,532 21,831 
September .... 62,509 62.1 23,567 32,942 
October ..... 66,697 66.2 31,130 35,567 


Two companies with a capacity of 785 tons 
per month on miscellaneous castings out of 
business in July, 1923. 
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Shape Awards at Highest 


Point on Record 
(Concluded from Page 1415) 


ing. 

500 tons, bridge across Puyallup river, Tacoma, 
Wash.; M. M. Caldwell, engineer, Central 
building, Seattle; bids to be taken in 
January. 

400 tons, three tanks, 53 feet high, for the 
Pennsylvania Lubricating Co., Pittsburgh; 


bids being taken. 

325 tons, building for Ajax Mfg. Co., Cleveland; 
bids in. 

300 tons, bridge repairs for the New York 
Central; bids asked. 

300 tons, 14-story loft building, 127 West 
Twenty-eighth street, New York; pending. 


bids é 
250 tons, office building at Crescent and James 
streets, Long Island City, N. Y.; pending. 


250 tons, Harvey apartment building, Beacon 
street, Boston; bids being taken. 
200 tons, Woodland avenue branch of the 


Union Trust Co., Cleveland; bids in. 

200 tons, telephone building, at Perth Amboy, 
N. J.; pending. 

200 tons, aerial tramline for Superior Portland 
Cement Co., Concrete, Wash.; H. E. Wilder, 
low bidder, $42,200. 

200 tons, theater for Jewett players, 
bids being taken. 

170 tons, %-inch steel plate pontoon pipe, 40- 
foot lengths, 20-inch size; Pacific Coast En- 
gineering Co., Oakland, Cal., low bidder. 

150 tons, Wilson building, Euclid avenue, 
Cleveland; bids in. 


Boston ; 


Eastern Operations Gain 


Philadelphia, Nov. 25.—Bethlehem 
Steel Co. has all its blast furnaces at 
Sparrows Point active. Six are active 
at Bethlehem and one is being lit at 
Coatesville. It is estimated that 60 
per cent of open hearth capacity in the 
East now is busy. This is a material 
increase from previous levels of opera- 
tions. 


Freight Increase Halted 


Washington, Nov. 24—Published 
freight rate schedules proposing to 
revise the rates on various commodi- 
ties, including carload shipments of 
iron and steel scrap, from points 
principally in Texas to destinations in 
Arkansas, Louisiana and southern Mis- 
souri have been ordered suspended 
by the interstate commerce commis- 
sion on March 20. The schedules 
would increase the rate on scrap iron 
from Houston and Beaumont, Tex., 
rate points to New Orleans from 
24.5 cents to 27 cents. 


Navy Contracts Awarded 


Cincinnati, Nov. 25——The Cincinnati 
Galvanizing Co. has been awarded a 
contract to supply 19,600 galvanized 
scrub buckets to the United States 
navy. The Worthington Pump & Ma- 
chinery Corp., Cincinnati, was awarded 
a contract for compressed air machin- 
ery to be used at the Forth Worth, 
Tex., helium plant which is owned by 
the navy department. 
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Coast Buying Is Better 


Building Activity Gives Market Good Backlog and Water Extensions 
Take Much Material—Crane Contracts Placed 


EATTLE, Nov. 22.—Iron and 
steel products are holding their 
own in the markets of the Pacific 
Coast. While buying continues on a 
hand to mouth basis, the outlook is 
promising. Business optimism is the 
feature of a situation that has been 


marked by low prices for many 


months. 

Unemployment is more general at 
North Pacific centers than since last 
winter but the situation presents no 
serious aspect. 

Construction activity continues at 
all North Pacific centers. New projects 
are being announced almost daily 
while much work is planned for next 
year. 

Pig Iron and Coke 


There is nothing new in the market. 
Foundries are well supplied for their 
immediate needs and buying of iron 
and coke is not heavy. Columbia iron 
is meeting with general favor, this com- 
petition making it more difficult to 
obtain orders for imported iron. 


Bars, Plates and Shapes 


Prices of finished steel remain un- 
changed from a week ago. 

The Pacific Coast Steel ‘Co. has ‘been 
awarded 300 tons for the new store 
and garage building being erected at 
First and Union streets, Seattle. In 
the government irrigation project at 
American Falls, Ida., bids to be opened 
Dec. 20, 300 tons of bars are involved. 

The largest award of plates during 
the week was 800 tons secured by the 
Willamette Iron & Steel Works, Port- 
land, for the First avenue south water 
line extension, Seattle. Lock bar pipe 
will be used. J. L. Smith has the gen- 
eral contract on his low tender of 
$123,480. Business pending includes 
170 tons steel pontoon pipe, for U. S. 
Engineers, delivery Solano Co., Cal. 
Pacific Coast Engineering Co., Oak- 
land, submitted the low bid at $4.67. 
The same firm was low bidder at $2.26 
for furnishing 5000 feet of carbon steel 
plate shore pipe. 

Structural awards during the week 
totaled nearly 9000 tons. The two 
largest were 4000 tons to the Llewelyn 
Iron Works for the subway terminal, 
Los Angeles, and an equal tonnage 
for Alaska railroad, comprising ma- 
terial for 30 bridges along the line 
of the railroad in Alaska, including 
girders, steel viaduct and truss spans. 
Awards pending total about 10,000 tons 
the largest being 3600 tons for the 
Merced, Cal., irrigation project, 2500 
tons for a 16-story building at Oak- 
land, Cal. and 3000 tons for the Spreck- 
les building, San Diego. 


Cranes Are Placed 


Chemanius Lumber & Box Co.,, 
Victoria, B. C. has awarded to Paw- 
ling & Harnischfeger the contract for 
a monorail system involving 2000 feet 
of, rrack, three 5-ton transfer bridges 


and one trolley. Five ton cranes were 
also purchased from the Union Iron 
Works and Cyclops Iron Works, San 
Francisco, the former for Los Angeles 
and the latter for the American Roll- 
ing Mill Co’s new warehouse at San 
Francisco. 

The largest pipe contract pending 
is 3300 tons for Los Angeles. Other 
business pending brings the total to 
4050 tons. The United States Cast 
Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. obtained 
the contract for 580 tons of pipe for 
Lincoln, Cal. 

Old Metals 

The market is practically unchanged. 
No. 1 cast iron is possibly a trifle 
weaker, foundrymen reporting they 
can buy at $18. Steel scrap is weak 
and dull. The main buying interest 
is paying $8.50 gross for select lots. 
Supplies are ample for present needs. 


Merger Reported Near 


The Chase Companies, Inc., and the 
Scovill Mfg. Co., both of Waterbury, 
Conn., are planning to merge according 
to recent reports. An officer of the 
Scovill Mfg. Co. has confirmed the re- 
port that merger discussions have been 
held. Chase Companies is capitalized at 
$10,000,000 and Scovill Mfg. Co. is cap- 
italized at about $17,000,000. 


Standard Parts Disbanded 


Frank A. Scott, receiver of the Stand- 
ards Parts Co., Cleveland, which has 
been in receivership for the past four 
years, announces that the company has 
liquidated all of its properties and is 
no longer operating. All of the com- 
pany’s organization has been disbanded. 


Rolling Mill Net Less 


Net earnings of the American Rolling 
Mill Co., Middletown, O., for the quar- 
ter ended Sept. 30, 1924, were $80,084 af- 
ter allowance for expenses but before 
interest and federal taxes. This com- 
pares with $1,823,586, earned in the pre- 
ceding quarter and with $1,147,543 in the 
first quarter of 1924. Net earnings for 
the first nine months of this year to- 
taled $3,051,214. 


Importing Dutch Iron 


Boston, Nov. 25.—Several cargoes of 
foreign iron are on the way to New 
England ports, and two of these, one 
for Providence, R. I., and one for New 
Haven, Conn., are intended to be the start 
of permanent storage at those two points. 
A cargo of 5000 tons of Dutch iron is 
expected to arrive at Providence before 
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Dec. 1, and according to the shipper 
others will follow at intervals sufficient 
to keep the storage at Providence close 
to the 5000-ton figure. A somewhat 
smaller cargo is scheduled to arrive at 
Field’s Point, New Haven, Dec. 15, 
also from Holland, and under the terms 
of the agreement made with the city 
of New Haven this is to be a _ per- 
manent storing point for pig iron for 
distribution to Connecticut points. 


May Make Lower Rates 
On Steel to South 


Chicago, Nov. 25.—Possibility of re- 
duced freight rates on iron and steel to 
southern points will prompt the Chicago 
Association of Commerce to support the 
examiner’s tentative report in the south- 
ern Class rate investigation hearing at 
Atlanta, Dec. 15. If the examiner’s re- 
port is accepted by the interstate com- 
merce commission, following the oral 
arguments at Washington, Jan. 14-16, 
lower class rates between points in the 
South and between Southern and Central 
Freight Associations points will result. 
A reduction in commodity rates, which 
would cover pig iron, would follow. 
With class and commodity rates below the 
Ohio river revised, the combination rates 
between Chicago and the South would 
be affected to that extent. 

At a conference here yesterday, repre- 
sentatives of western carriers laid before 
shippers their proposal to revise class 
rates between Chicago and Illinois points 
on the one hand and Missouri river 
and notthwestern points on the other. 
More increases than decreases are pro- 
posed. Typical of the changes contem- 
plated by the carriers is that in the fifth 
class rate from Chicago to St. Paul; the 
present rate of 30%c would be boosted 
to 38c. 


Pittsburgh Steel Has Loss 


The Pittsburgh Steel Co., Pittsburgh, 
reports net loss for the quarter, ended 
Sept. 30, 1924, of $354,863, after esti- 
mated federal taxes. This compares with 
net income of $561,717 in the  corre- 
sponding period of 1923. Sales during 
the last quarter were $3,918,652 com- 
pared with $6,008,062 in the correspond: 
ing quarter of 1923. 


Steel Foundries Net Down 


Net profits of the American Steel 
Foundries, Chicago, for the three 
months ended Sept. 30, 1924, amounted 
to $1,240,000, according to the quarterly 
report just issued. This compares with 
$2,267,000 in the corresponding quar- 
ter of 1923. Profits for the first nine 
months of 1924 totaled $3,588,000 com- 
pared with $5,727,000, for the corre- 
sponding period of last year. 













British Market 


Volume of Buying Steady and Prices Are Firm—T onnage of Rails for New Zealand 


Holds Activity 


Closed—Additional Blast Furnace Stacks Blown in—Structural and Rail- 
way Buying Increasing—Mills Sold Ahead 


Iron Trade Review Staff Cable 


European Headquarters, 
Iron Trade Review, 
2-3 Caxton House, Westminster, S. W 


ONDON, Nov. 25.—Buying of iron and steel products con- 
L tinues in steady volume with prices firm. The Barrow 
Hematite Iron & Steel Co. has booked an order of 
standard steel rails for New Zealand to the value of £100,009. 
Practically all mills rerolling English and continental billets 
are booked through February and have withdrawn from the 
market although buyers have offered premiums of 10 shillings 
unsuccessfully, for further bookings in that period. 

Exports shipments and sales are improving and prices are 
advancing. Heavy purchases of steel are being made in Belgium 
to forestall 
Lorraine 


abolition 
stocks of 


and Lorraine for shipment to Germany, 


of the free import provision Jan. 10. 


pig iron are 200,000 tons. The year’s output of pig iron by 
Silesian stacks will be 290,000 tons. Last year’s production was 
400,000 tons. Semifinished steel production will be 370,000 tons 
compared with 515,000 tons last year. 

Two West Coast blast furnaces have been blown in to meet 
heavy demand for pig iron. Exports of pig iron are growing 
and America is buying ferromanganese and foundry pig iron 
from East and West Coast makers. Stocks are disappearing 
and orders practically cover first quarter. 

Buying of structural and railway materials is increasing. 
Demand plate and galvanized sheets is improving. 
Belgian exports are unusually brisk to England, Holland and 
Prices have risen substantially as pig iron produc- 
tion increases. 


for tin 


Germany. 


British Gain in Steel Orders Well Maintained 


European Staff Special 





Office of Iron Trade Review, 
Prince’s Chambers, Corporation St. 





Sterling $4.62 


A coincident matter of great im- 
portance is the withdrawal of numerous 





IRMINGHAM, Eng. Nov. 14.— continental offers, the few firms seek- 
B The improvement in iron and ing business quoting high prices. Sev- 

steel! which followed the election been to dispose of rather heavy stocks eral classes of finished and unfinished 

has been maintained. The pub- but the time has not arrived for steel are 10s ($2.31) higher. Belgian 
lished figures of production for Octo- material increase in production. The manufactures are not keen for  busi- 
ber indicate that the recovery had furnaces operating numbered 171 at ness as they look for higher prices 
commenced before the election. The the end of October, an increase of one and expect to do much more with 
output of pig iron was 586,400 tons during the month. Germany. There is lack of railway 
compared with 569,200 tons in Septem- Steel prices are remarkably steady, orders but several extensions and new 
ber. Steel production also shows prog- the price for joists and sections re- lines are planned which must eventu- 
ress, increasing from 645,000 in Sep- maining at £9 ($41.58) an exception ally lead to more business. A steady 
tember to 678,500 in October. The being a northern firm which booked flow of orders is coming for rolling 
general buying movement has im- heavily at low prices and now quotes’ stock, most of the steel for which 
proved the tone, and generally restored £9 2s 6d ($42.15). British billets con- jis likely to be rolled in South Stafford- 
confidence without producing a marked tinue at £7 10s ($34.65). Price isbeing shire. Structural undertakings are not 
increase in values. No. 3 Cleveland considered by a general meeting of coming forward in any bulk, but 
G. M. B. has become firm at £4 2s the trade, but no declaration has so engineers are in a much better posi- 
($18.94) and east coast hematite has far been made. There is still much tion and have no doubt that inquiries 
increased to £4 8s 6d for mixed idle plant and makers are more con- will be forthcoming shortly. Municipa- 
numbers ($20.44). One of the effects cerned to secure full and continuous lities are coming forward with import- 
of the strong buying movement has production than to advance. prices. ant orders for bridge work, and with 





steamers may show considerable variation from these quotations. 








European Steel Delivered to 


Gross Tons—Prices Last Reported 


U. S. A. U.S. A. Buenos Valparaiso, Calcutta, Singapore South Bonabene Shanghai Japa. 
North Pacific Aires, Rio West Coast Bombay and African, and nese 
Atlantic Ports and de Janiero, of and Straits Australian, South North Ports 
Ports Vancouvert East Coast South Indian Ports & New China China 
of South America Ports Zealand 
America Ports 
*Foundry No. 3 Pig Iron Si. 2.50- 

Pr ae $21.60 $22.35 $22.70 $25.00 $23.35 $26.65 $27.30 $27.30 $27.85 $27.30 
*Hematite Fis Iron, Phos. 0.02- 0.05 23.15 23.85 24.30 26.55 24.90 28.30 28.85 28.85 29.45 28.85 
nice « nin-ons 0s Goa one 33.00 34.05 34.05 35.25 32.45 37.00 37.50 37.50 37.95 37.50 
FOO re 1.40c 1.47c 1.45c 1.50c 1.37c 1.58¢ 1.60c 1.60c 1.62c 1. 6c 
Structural shapes................. 1.40c 1.47c 1.45¢ 1.50c 1.37c 1.58c 1.60c 1.60c 1.62c 1.60¢ 
Plates, ship, bridge and tank. 1.71c 1.79¢ 1. 76c 1.81c 1.68c 1.89c 1.92c¢ 1.92c 1.94¢ 1.92¢ 
tSheets, black, 24 gage. ‘ 2.84c 2.96c¢ 3.04c 3.00c 2.86c 3.03c 3.05¢ 3.05¢ 3.08c 3.05¢ 
tSheets, galvanized, 24 gage corr... 3.87c 4.0lc 4.08c 4.04c 3.91c 4.05c¢ 4.08c 4.08c 4.10c 4.08c 
wn in.n a0 canon 03 6 2.14c 2.22c 2.19¢ 2.24c 2.12¢ 2.32c 2.34c 2.34c 2.36c 2.34c 
Galvanized CMOS oi ceeaes ss-0 2.65c¢ 2.73c 2.70c 2.75¢ 2.63c 2.83c 2.85¢ 2.85c¢ 2.88c 2.85c 
ee ee rr eee 2.35¢ 2.42¢ 2.40c 2.45¢ 2.32c 2.53c 2.55¢ 2.55¢ 2.58¢ 2.55c¢ 
tTin plate, base box.............. $5.60 $5.76 $5.83 $5.78 $5.65 $5.79 $5.82 $5.82 $5.88 $5.82 

The foregoing prices are for delivery by cargo liners in ordinary geantition 100 to 1000 tons, c.i.f. to port of destination, but without customs 
duties, unloading charges, dock dues, commissions, etc., at destination. — to lack of uniformity in ocean freight rates, cargo shipments by tramp 


Pig iron an 


in dollars per box. Quotations are for Continental iron and basic-bessemer steel, except as indicated; for British material add $4.5 
tBritish material, basic open-hearth. 


*British, Middlesbrough. 


World Ports 


rails quoted dollars per ton, finished steel in paste per pound, tin plate 
to $6.00 per ton. 


{Steel to Vancouver, deduct 7 cents per 100 pounds. 
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*Middlesbrough; fScotch foundry iron; (1) Basic-bessemer; (2) Longwy. 
£13 10s Od ($62.51) f. 
steel is quoted in cents per pound and tin plate in dollars per box. 
German are for basic-bessemer steel. 





Current Iron and: Steel Prices of Europe 


Prices Converted into Dollars at Rates of Exchange, November 24 


British French Belgian and German 
Luxemburg 
Gross Tons Metric Tons Metric Tons Metric Tons 

. K. Ports Channel Ports Channel Ports ——, or 
: : orth Sea Ports 

Export Prices f. 0. b. Ship at Port of Despatch—By Cable 
ae ae ee Francs Francs £ead 

PIG IRON 
Foundry No. 3, Silicon 2.50-3.00 $18.98 4 2 0F $16.40 310 $18.21 375 $21.76 4140 
OEE PS PRE | es “eo 18.52 400 16.13 305 17.96 370 24.31 5 50 
Basic-bessemer am 20.84 4 10 Of 16.13 305 15.54 320 21.76 4140 
Hematite, Phosphorus 0.02-0.05....... bbas Kuti sektbeeerws 20.14 4 70 21.69 BPE ches ; 26.62 54150 
SEMIFINISHED STEEL 
il a ulna ain. Wig vin, OM Ga ae aaa Sf db 0006s Keeteeene $31.25 6150 $23.54 445 $25.49 525 $24.77 ee 
on eS rrr aks wis be dane wae woetesse 50.93 11 00 28.57 540 28.16 58 31.32-~6:37-6 
FINISHED STEEL 

Standard rails........ PE EE pre eR can ebncseehd eee es $39.36 8100 $24.86 470 $29.62 610 $30.10 6100 
ee SOE OP OTE TTT ida aes cavalier sod 1.76¢ 8 100 1.27c 530 1.28c 580 1.3lec 6 50 
EE MM 20 Bie C's wa cise hd aes nbs Veew aves capes 1.65¢ 8 00 1.20c 500 1.27c 575 1.26¢ 6 00 
Plates, ship, ones OO EE Pe ene es ee ee 1.8le 8150 1.70c 710 1.50c 680 1.52007 au 
i MMI MMOL 6 S008 Gras baa sk 6.0 gia Covina wa can wakee 2.58c 12 10 0 2.52¢ 1,050 2.86c 1,300 2.57¢ 1250 
Sheets, galvanized, ir GAGS, COPTAGAIG. ... occ veccccsccvsccr 3.62c 17 10 0 4.0lc 1,670 5.12c 2,325 4.83c 2300 
SE AMIN a dia'x bisa BP hea 045) a bike ook 65.44 Ceaemaude 2.2704) Oo 1.6lc 670 1.82c 825 1.89c 9 00 
MN aa k's ic tao 6s Kee be C006 66.64.45 om Oo ew b Ee 2.38 11 10 0 2.21c 920 1.87c 850 1.9lc 9 20 
Re SOE, WOM. o anicn cb suidde ens cadadevcseanedsouenw'e 3.10c 15 00 2.93¢ 1,220 2.20c 1,100 2.20c 10 10 0 
Wite Walle, base... 2... ccccscccsccvcevccvees fiesss eee ene 3.00c 14 10 0 2.40c 1,000 1.87c 850 2.3lc 11 00 
Fee. Gest: ase Hon TOG BOGGS ic 6.56 kins kck6 odes ccteesese RSC. SO te Rakin.” <dkebdles Ay $6.48 1 80 
Domestic Prices at Works or Furnace—Last Reported win 
Foundry No. 3 Pig ene Silicon 2.50—3.00............0000- $18.52 4 00 $15.87 300(2) $16.99 350 $20.24 88 
EE TOO 6 6.064-0:00 50s ACRES CHRP EREES CUGF ODE oeC SORES S 18.52 00 15.87 300(1) 15.78 325 22.54 98 
NN: 6c dubs bee USS cp ECSE SaWA CRC oe CREA CD es 3.94 0170 7.94 150 6.55 135 5.52 24 
Ns Sid aig: bd wine Sard AGS d KWAME RN CON COCA eE ON ee 31.25 6150 22.48 425 23.55 485 22.54 98 
NE OIE s 6 bch tnia aa deuee nde dwewees eubccnceabdenes 1.76¢ 8 100 1.08c 450 1.34¢ 610 1.36c 130 
eee ROSIE ee CL EETE TE TTT TUTTE Ore 1.8le 8 150 1.25¢ 520 1.20c 545 1.18c 113 
REISS OE AE Fa a A ee ee 1.76c 8 100 1.18¢ 490 1.17c 530 1.17c¢ 112 
Plates, ship, bridge and tank.......... cc eee e cc eccceceeeee 1. 9st FS eG 1.70c 710 1.40c 635 1.32¢ 127 
ORE SOO ie cwegcwdsebesdecceceeacsecess 2.69c 13 00 2.88c 1,200 2.70c 1,225 2.19¢ 210 
Sheets, ps oad 24 gage, corrugated........cccccvecscecs 3.62c 17 10 0 4.0l1c 1,670 4.95c¢ 2,250 4.54c 435 
OS SE Aare eS ever eT TET eT EIT 2.38¢ 11 10 0 2.24c 935 1.87c 850 1.62c 155 
Bands and Strips............ eh sili hm athcra NRG w eaten SR 2.38c¢ 11 10 0 1. 66c 690 1.65c¢ 750 1.67c 160 


British export furnace coke £0 17s Od ($3.94) f. 0. b. Ferromanganese, 
o.b. The equivalent prices in American currency are in dollars per ton for pig iron, coke, semifinished steel and rails; finished 
British quotations are for basic open-hearth steel; French, Belgian, Luxemburg, and 





pipe laying schemes which must absorb ($35.80). This still leaves a wide quite satisfactory with good bookings 
large quantities of cast iron and margin below Staffordshire nut and and regular enquiries, business being 
wrought steel pipe. bolt iron costing £11 15s ($54.29). on the £15 ($69.30) basis. 

Belgian billets at £6 10s ($30.03) The Staffordshire iron trade has Galvanized sheets have been booked 
delivered do not capture the market shared of the improvement. For many in slightly larger quantity. The ex- 
with British prices at £7 10s ($34.65) months contracts over a period had port totals for sheets and tinplate are 
consumers asking for a much larger been practically unknown, but a num- fairly satisfactory. Sheet shipments 
margin. No. 3 Belgian iron lately ber of firms have now contracted for in October were 55,034 tons against 
obtainable at £7 7s 6d ($34.07) de- their output to the end of the year. 57.835 in the same month last year, 
livered has been advanced to £7 15s For best iron the demand continues a small decline. 


German Steel 


European Special Service 


Syndicate Divides Tonnag e 





ERLIN, Nov. 12.—Dullness in for 70 kilometers (about 45 miles) of based on the production of any month 
B export business is prevalent rails for Roumania. Interesting orders of 1922, 1923 or 1924. 

in Germany. However, inquir- have been received from Yugoslavia A report from Dusseldorf 

ies have been received from on reparations account. that French steel manufacturers 
Great Britain for billets and some The constitution of the new Ger- dumping their products in the southern 
tonnages are reported to have been man raw steel syndicate which has districts of Germany at exceedingly low 
sold at £5 6s per metric ton ($24) just been completed in Dusseldorf was prices. It is assumed this action is 
f.o.b. Rotterdam. A moderate tonnage facilitated by the fact that the larger taken because dating from Jan. 10, 
of wire rods has been sold principally concerns, Thyssen, Krupp, Deutsch- 1925, Lorraine iron and steel products 
to the Scandinavian states at about Luxemburg and Phoenix had already will no longer have free entry into 
£6 2s per metric ton (1.26c, per agreed between themselves as to the Germany. This attitude of French pro- 


pound). Bars have also been exported 
in small parcels to Greece and Egypt 
at about £5 12s (1.16c per pound). The 
Border states show some interest for 
galvanized sheets at about £23 (4.75c) 
and a German house has negotiated 
English tinplates at about £1 6s 


($4.82) per box Bulgaria has invited 
tenders for rails for the state railroad. 
Holler & Co. have booked an order 


quotas they would accept. Only a small 
number of steel foundries and _ sheet 


mills have remained outside the com- 
bine and it is hoped that they will 
soon join. Originally the quotas were 


to be based on the rate of production 
of each firm during any month of 
1924, but since during this year the 
various plants were not equally busy 
it was decided the quota would be 





ducers is working against the interest 
of German manufacturers who, gener- 
ally find a good outlet for their prod- 
ucts in the southern states. 

It is reported that the post of chair- 
man of the Board of Directors of the 
frm F. R. Krupp will be re-estab- 
lished and will be occupied by 
Herr Wiedfelt, who is ambassador of 
Germany at Washington. 
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Iron Buying Shows Confidence 


ALES of pig iron in November, it is estimated, 
S will considerably exceed 1,000,000 tons. Includ- 

ing the week immediately prior to the election 
when the covering by consumers first began vigorously, 
it is believed the total movement approximates 1,250,- 
000 tons. This scope of buying has had ‘few com- 
parisons in several years. Nothing in 1924 has ap- 
proached it by a large measure. 

It is interesting to note that the last heavy buying 
period came exactly one year ago or in November, 
1923. Then the sales were close to 1,000,000 tons. 
Another large buying movement took place in March 
of the same year but this was probably 10 per cent 
less. Other important periods of buying activity were 
December, 1922, April, 1922 and January and Febru- 
ary, 1920. The latter two months represented one of 
the most outstanding periods of sustained buying in 
a large way ever recorded. Sales during these two 
months were in excess of 2,500,000 tons. 

Present bookings of the furnaces, it is declared, will 
be sufficient to take up production at the current rate 
of April 1 and if shipments follow in proportion, also 
to cut materially into the heavy stocks now in the 
hands of producers. 

More than anything else, the exceptional buying 
movement in pig iron signifies the rebirth of positive 
business confidence. While consumption of iron has 
been expanding for several months, this has been at 
a very moderate pace. Since the election the rate has 
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been accelerated somewhat though not in a sweeping 
degree and certainly not to the extent that buying of 
iron has grown: 

Expectations of a continuing moderate enlarge- 
ment of volume and the favorable prospects for more 
stabilized business conditions plus the fact that iron 
prices have been low, are the main factors stimulating 
the general desire to cover forward requirements 
at this time. If confidence is a forerunner of good 
business, then the signs of the pig iron market point 
only one way. 





No Delay In Tax Reduction 


N VIEW of the widespread discussion as to 
] what the attitude of the government and the 

administration in power will be toward further 
tax revision downward, the question as to whether 
President Coolidge intends to call a special session 
of congress after March 4 next becomes a perti- 
nent one. It is known definitely that the Presi- 
dent is averse to an extra session. The thought 
that the country would relish another summer free 
from legislative furore is taken into consideration 
in the President’s disinclination toward calling a 
special session. 

In addition, the treasury department firmly holds 
to the view that the present tax law should be 
given an opportunity to operate. Something of 
the productivity of this new tax measure will be 
known definitely when the returns are filed next 
March 15. 

If it should develop that an immense sur- 
plus had been accomplished by that time, how- 
ever, the taxpayers may want to see an extra 
session of congress so that during 1925 another 
deduction may be made from their taxes similar 
to that granted to this year’s income taxpayers. 
President Coolidge has indicated all along that 
should conditions warrant and pressure of public 
questions be sufficient, he would waive his prejudice 
against an extra session, and the expense to the 
country it would entail. From the viewpoint here- 
tofore prevailing, an extra session need not be 
feared so much by business and industry. With a 
comfortable majority of the Republicans in the 
house and a safer majority in the senate, the coa- 
lition of insurgent Republicans and Democrats 
would not be able to gain their points at the ex- 
pense of constructive legislation. 

From informal estimates made of the possibili- 
ties under the present tax law, every indication is 
that a large surplus in revenues will be apparent 
next spring, especially in view of the stringent 
budget economy program in force in governmental 
appropriations. It may not be necessary for the 
taxpayer to wait until the sixty-ninth congress 
convenes in December, 1925, which would mean 
the winter of 1926, before further reductions in 
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taxes can be made. The agricultural relief com- 
mission is taking its time in preparing a report 
and it would have little or nothing to offer in a 
special session of congress for legislative adoption. 
But if the condition of the country warrants fur- 
ther tax revision downward, there is small doubt 
the administration will be willing to accede to any 
demands that may be made for an extra tax ses- 
sion. 





Railroad Credit Is Restored 


RECENT event of the financial world which was 
A of more than passing interest and significance, 
was the offering and rapid sale of new railroad 
stock issues. There were three issues of common 
stock and one of preferred aggregating $21,000,000. The 
last few years have seen no stock offerings by railroads 
and not since 1914 has the investment market shown 
any interest in railroad stocks. The intervening period 
covers a cycle of railroad history which includes the 
government control of transportation during the war, 
the hardships and threat of* government ownership in 
the early postwar years and the eventual triumph of 
private management of the railroads during the last 
two years. 

For a long time the roads were in a serious financial 
condition. Government aid to the extent of more than 
$1,000,000,000 was necessary and since the war rail- 
road securities have been in small demand. This was 
due to the uncertainty involving the future of the 
roads, their poor earnings and their ruined credit. 
In order to raise money even the strongest roads were 
compelled to sell bonds. With the passing of the 
Transportation act, private management was given a 
new trial and it set out to prove itself. 

The result was a brilliant performance of traffic 
movement in 1923, when a new high record was estab- 
lished without congestion or car shortage. But the 
roads did not really come into their own until 1924. 
This fall new peaks of car loadings for all time have 
been reached and the roads made seven new high rec- 
ords in various phases of the handling of freight. 
This has all been accomplished by even a greater 
margin of cars in reserve than was true of 1923. 
The result has been higher earnings. 

With this background of achievement the defeat of 
the political enemies of the roads in the last national 
election added one thing needed to brighten their pros- 
pects and restore their credit. The first burst of specu- 
lation after the election carried forward the shares 
of railroads. From the low point of 47.50 in 1921 
for 25 representative railroad stocks, the average now 
stands at 76.82. The low point for these shares this 
year was 58; The flotation of new railroad issues has 
followed logically by the improved credit standing and 
the better outlook for the roads. Ample credit for the 
vast program of railroad improvement for 1925 in- 
volving $1,100,000,000 is assured. 
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Metal Market Moves Ahead 
N OVEMBER has been a month of activity and 


rising prices in the metal markets. In point 

of sales it has equaled or surpassed the best 
previous month of the year. A buying movement 
started a week before the national elections, when 
the outcome was a foregone conclusion, and continued 
nearly four weeks. Consumers closed requirements 
not only for the next two months but in some cases for 
first quarter and for first half, as the promise of politi- 
cal stability seemed to justify definite production plans. 
The conservative victory in this country, following 
a similar turn in the tide of British politics cheered 
business on the other side of the water also, for 
the foreign metal markets moved sharply upward after 
our elections. 


The trend of the world metal markets has been in- 
fluenced to a very great extent by political developments 
in this country and Europe. In July,.the metal mar- 
kets responded to the successful interallied conference 
in London in respect to the Dawes plan by a strong 
bull movement, which was short-lived, however. The 
hope of improved European economic conditions was 
overshadowed for the time being by the threat of the 
third party activity in this country and with this anxiety 
hanging over American business the metal markets be- 
came dejected. 

Now, however, this threat has been definitely re- 
moved, at least for another four years. The. Dawes 
plan is beginning to bear fruit. European consumption 
of metals is growing steadily. German is replenishing 
shelves long bare. Other continental countries, in- 
cluding Russia, are stirring into greater industrial ac- 
tivity. Great Britain has used up its war stores and is 
buying increased supplies of metals for conversion into 
materials for its own use or its export trade. In 
other words, the world metal markets are feeling the 
double benefit of the Dawes agreement and our own 
political stability. Prices of all metals have risen in 
this country and abroad on healthy buying, and more 
real confidence is evinced in the metal industries than 
has been manirested at any time in the six eventful 
years since the armistice. 


Public Good Outweighs Private Right 
_ ee of the interstate commerce commis- 





sion to enforce the so-called assigned car 
order is upheld by the Supreme Court in a 
decision handed down Nov. 17 in a case involv- 
ing service order 23 of the commission. Though 
the commission repeatedly has postponed the ef- 
fective date of the assigned car order the force 
of the court decision will be to make it applicable 
without further contest whenever the emergency re- 
quires. 
The assigned car order provides that in times 
of shortage privately owned cars are subject to 
the same orders as those owned by railroads, in 
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the allocation of rolling stock to the coal mines. 


“The transportation act of 1920,” says the de- 
cision, “authorizes the interstate commerce com- 
mission, whenever it is of opinion that shortage of 
equipment, congestion of traffic or other emergency 
requiring immediate action exists in any section of 
the country, to suspend its rules as to car service 
and to make such reasonable rules with regard to 
it as in the commission’s opinion will best promote 
the service in the interest of the public and the 
commerce of the people; and also, among other 
things, to give direction for preference or priority 
in transportation or movement of traffic.” 


Because of the unanimous decision affecting a 
similar car service order, it is believed the inter- 
state commerce commission will feel its position se- 
cure in the position taken in the assigned car case. 
It is pointed out that it would be a waste of time 
and money to appeal the assigned car case to the 
Supreme Court in the face of the sweeping decision 


of Nov. 17. 





Yesterdays in Industry 


Trade and Technical News from IRON TRADE 
REVIEW 10, 20 and 30 Years Ago 











November 22, 1894 

OOKING back on the conjectures of the past, with the 

light of the present, shows how we grope for truth. In 
an article on the ore situation the statement is made that not 
more than 25 per cent of Mesabi ore can be used “with any 
assurance of satisfactory working,” according to the experience 
of Valley furnaces. The Mesabi then was a new range. It 
was equipped to produce and ship 4,000,000 tons in 1895. In 
1916, its best year, it furnished over 52,000,000 tons to the tron 
and steel industry. 

* * * 

Andrew Carnegie and party inspected the Homestead 
works of the Carnegie Steel Co. Statistics showed the 
plant occupied 235 acres, empleyed 3000 men and boys, 
to whom wages of $2,400,000 were paid annually and the 
average production was 600,000 tons of ingots annually. 

* * * 


November 24, 1904 
XPERIMENTS are being made by the Carnegie Steel 
Co. at its South Sharon, Pa., plant in the use of blast 
furnace gas in open-hearth furnaces, to replace producer and 
by-product gas. 
et a 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia, offers a 





Some Prices from the Past 
Nov. 22, Nov. 24, Nov. 26, 
1904 1914 


1894 
a ee 15.00 13.45 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh ...........+:. 10.65 15.60 14.70 
No. 2 foundry, Pittsburgh ........ 10.25 16.35 13.76 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago ....... «+» 10.00 16.00 13.00 
Lake Superior, Chicago ........... 13.00 17.00 16.00 
No. 2 southern, Birmingham ...... eves 13.25 10.00 
Bars, steel, Pittsburgh .......... keeee 1.35¢ 1.10c 
Bars, steel, Chicago .........+..+. 1.25¢ 1.565c 1.28¢ 
Pt: PED scachkesecccane 1.30c 1.40c 1.05¢ 
OR, “PERRNUE.. bdececcccrcsece 1.25c 1.40c 1.10¢ 
Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh .... .... 14.75 10.00 


Heavy melting steel, Chicago ..... 7.00 13.50 8.25 
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site costing $50,000 for the Carnegie library for which 
$1,500,000 had been donated. The location was in the 
industrial district where workers would have the advan- 
tage of the library. 

ie te 

Louis M. Henoch, general sales agent for Joseph T. 

Ryerson & Son, Chicago, has been made secretary, suc- 
ceeding Clyde M. Carr, who was made vice president. 

* * * 


November 26, 1914 
HARLES R. CRANE of the Crane Co., Chicago, gives 
an endowment to the University of Chicago for the es- 
tablishment of a course on Russian language and customs. 
ie: a ah 
A. Atwater Kent, Rosemont, Pa., was awarded a John 
Scott medal by Franklin institute, Philadelphia, for the 
invention of an ignition system for automobiles. 





Favors Weights on Blue Prints 











To the Editor: 

Regarding the effort being made to show the weight on blue 
prints castings sent out for bids, I am pleased to submit here- 
with some of the reasons why this should be done. 

First, it would greatly facilitate prompt quotation and thus 
expedite business. Often the foundries receive in one mail 
a large number of prints; from 10 to 20 is not uncommon. 
When the casting is somewhat complicated, and many of them 
are, it is safe to say it takes from three to four hours to 
get the weight of each print figured and conveyed to the labor 
estimator before the estimated overall cost can be figured. 

Second, the weight must be known if the piece has been 
in the sand before or must have been figured by the designing 
engineer before the design could be accepted by the man- 
agement, as few designs of any kind are accepted unless 
the approximate cost accompanies the design, and the approxi- 
mate cost cannot be given if weights have not been figured. 
It therefore follows that somebody must have figured the 
weight, and it*would require no time to put the weight on 
the print. 

Now, suppose the print was sent to five foundries for com- 
petitive prices. It necessarily follows that five men must 
figure the weight, and five men are engaged in doing the 
work that has already been done by one man. The man com- 
petent to estimate a comparatively intricate casting from a print 
would surely command a salary of $3000 a year, or $10.00 
per day of eight hours, or $1.20 per hour, and it would con- 
sume at least four hours’ time to figure and check. This 
would entail an actual labor expense, not including overhead 
which such a man would have to carry, of $5.00 by each 
company. So that if five bid on the work, it would entail a 
total cost of $25.00 plus the overhead of 50 per cent, or $37.50 
actually wasted on each print. This waste must be covered 
in the operating overhead and be reflected in the price. 

Further, a blue print should accompany every order so that 
the foundry can have an intelligent knowledge of where the 
casting is to be machined, how the cores are to be set, and 
further information that would be of assistance to the work- 
men. The print should be in the hands of the foundry in- 
spector so that the castings could be carefully checked and 
avoid delays in replacement if an error has been made, thus 
saving time and freight expense that would accrue if the re- 
jection was made at destination instead of at the source of 
production. 

Erte Force Co. 
Thomas E. Durban 
Erie, Pa., Nov. 24. 
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Europe Dreams ot Steel Entente 


Vision of International Production and Selling Agreement as Cure for Present 


Overproduction and Ruinous Competition—Many Difficulties To 


Be Overcome before Goal Can Be Reached 


By Cable 


London, Nov. 25.—Signatures of 
participants in the German raw steel 
union have been appended to the agree- 
ment. The agreement curtails finished 
steel output 20 per cent and semi- 
finished 10 per cent from full capacity 
tonnage. 





ONDON, Nov. 20.—Groping in the 
maze of conflicting interests and 
unsettled problems that have 

arisen from the effects of the World 
war and the adjustments following it, 
manufacturers of steel in European 
countries are seeking to regulate pro- 
duction and stabilize prices. There is 
overproduction and difficulty in mar- 
keting and every nation is feeling the 
effect of the untoward conditions. 

Naturally, under these conditions, 
each .nation finds itself opposed in 
some way and in differing degrees, to 
all other producing countries. The 
obvious solution of much of the trou- 
ble is an international agreement or 
pool to regulate the situation and avoid 
destructive competition. 

As a result rumors are flying thick 
and fast and the mere fact that mer- 
gers would be desirable from the sell- 
ing standpoint has caused newspapers 
to seize on every possible indication 
and assume much more progress than 
really has been attained. 

So many difficulties stand in the 
way of any agreement being consum- 
mated that it may be well to state 
the definite steps that have been 
taken in the direction of an under- 
standing. A syndicate of raw _ steel 
producers in Germany has been formed 
and it is reported it includes 95 per 
cent of all producers. 

Additionally some conversations have 
been held unofficially between steel- 
makers of Great Britain, France, Bel- 
gium and Germany, the most con- 
spicuous being those between de Wen- 
del, Knoekler, and Thyssen. Nothing 
definite has been accomplished and 
the Comite des Forges denies any 
agreement has been reached. 

Certain prominent British manufac- 
turers hold the opinion that iron and 
steel producers in Europe, including 
Great Britain, find markets so de- 
pressed and prices declining to such 
a\'point that some way out seems 


BY VINCENT DELPORT 


European Manager, Iron Trade Review 





Real Facts on Europe's 
Steel Dilemma 


UCH a cloud of rumors regard- 
ing the formation of an inter- 
national agreement by steel producers 
has filled the press recently that it 
seemed likely some fire was smould- 
ering to produce so much smoke. 
Accordingly Iron TRADE REvIEW 
has surveyed the situation through 
its European organization both m 
England and on the Continent. The 
conclusions presented herewith have 
been gathered from authentic sources 
and represent the thought of leaders 
in several countries. Mr. Delport’s 
recital of the obstacles first to be 
overcome serves to illustrate how 
much work of preparation must be 
completed before it will be possible 
to unite the industry of European 
countries for the common good, and 
his statement of the advisability 
of some such understanding to 
strengthen European industry will 
be of interest to steelmakers in the 
United States. 











necessary. It is intimated that the 
various reports of combinations are 
more or less in the nature of kites 
to discover what sentiment favorable 
to international mergers may _ exist. 

Actual, workable understanding or 
pooling arrangements between nations 
seem far in the future, as the way 
must be paved by numberless settle- 
ments of fundamental questions pre- 
ceding an approach to international 
agreement. 

One such step is for each country 
to accomplish an understanding be- 
tween the steelmakers within its own 
borders, covering the terms under 
which it could enter 
tente. This would include selling pol- 
icies and quotas in the domestic mar- 
ket. It would premise a united and 
well organized national unit of pro- 
duction and selling, able to go to the 
council table with a definite policy. 

Efforts to reach internal agreement 
in France, Belgium and Germany are 
constantly under way in these coun- 
tries, the aim sought being for the 
most part such selling syndicates as 
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a general en-— 


existed in 1919 to 1921. It is difficult 
to bring about a practical understand- 
ing because some producers have great- 
ly enlarged their production and _ in- 
sist on larger quotas than formerly. 
Such questions will arise on a larger 
scale when quotas between countries 
are discussed. 

Some of the difficulties to be sur- 
mounted before any international syn- 
dicates can be formed are the follow- 
ing: Commercial agreements between 
Germany and the allied nations; 
changes in tariff duties effective Nov. 
10 in Belgium and Jan. 10 in Ger- 
many; actual working of the Dawes 
plan under the London agreement; ex- 
change of Westphalian coke for Lor- 
raine ore, which is under negotiation 
now; Great Britain’s differing situa- 
tion which must be accommodated in 
any general agreement. 

The attitude of the latter country 
does not appear to be opposed to 
an understanding but Britain will be 
alert to defend her own situation, as 
will each of the other nations. 

To sum up the entire _ situation, 
something ought to be done to pre- 
vent wasteful competition, such as is 
in progress now. Internal conditions 
in each country must be adjusted to 
a degree allowing negotiation with 
other nations and such local agree- 
ments as would necessarily precede a 
general understanding must first be 
ironed out. Wartime rancor must be 
put aside and business exigency put 
to the front. Perhaps it will be neces- 
sary first for France and Germany 
to reach a common ground of ex- 
change to pave the way for a broader 
agreement. 


Raw Steel Syndicate Is 


Renewed in Germany 


Berlin, Nov. 10.—After a long lapse 
the German raw steel union has been re- 
habilitated. Nearly all German produc- 
ers of ingots whether by the basic-bes- 
semer or the open-hearth process have 
now signed the agreement. The scheme 
seeks to establish special syndicates for 
semifinished products, structural shapes, 
and rails. Special agreements also are 
contemplated covering bars, plates, wire, 
and bands, which prior to the war were 
not subject to syndicate arrangements. 
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One of the first steps will be the cur- 
tailment of output to approximate as 
nearly as possible the present low rate 
It is intended to bring 
government to secure 


of consumption. 
pressure on the 
an advance in the duty on pig iron from 
10 to 15 marks per metric ton. Apart 
from the operations of the syndicate a 


working price agreement has been made 


to operate until Dec. 1 between  pro- 
ducers of steel pipe. The firms con- 
cerned are the Rheinstahl, Phoenix, 


Thyssen, Gelsenkirchen and the Hahn’s 


works, Further negotiations have in 


view an agreement between producers 


of gas pipe. 


The effect of these arrangements al- 


ready has been to raise German prices ° 


and it is possible to speak with confi- 
dence of a turn in the tide in connection 
with the German iron and steel market. 
Generally prices have been advanced 
though it must be remembered the first 
rise was due rather to speculative buying 
than to actual requirements con- 
sumption. But 
the market and taking larger quantities. 
Recently 400 tons of girder iron were 
bought from the Dortmunder union for 


3erlin sub- 


for 


consumers are now in 


the construction of a new 


way. Several works now decline to sell, 
having booked as many orders as they 
care to take in view of the higher steel 
prices expected from operations of the 
raw union. Makers are in- 
clined to await the outcome of the po- 
litical crisis in Germany and the result 
of negotiations for a general wage in- 
crease based upon the increased cost of 
living. 

The Stinnes combine has secured the 
3aroper rolling 


steel also 


selling monopoly of the 
mill which has an annual output of 30,- 
000 to 40,000 metric tons of sheets per 
year, and is the largest establishment of 
the kind yet controlled by one of the 
important combines. 


Enameled Sales Decrease 


Washington, Nov. 
enameled sanitary ware in October de- 


25.—Sales_ of 


clined from the levels of September 
according to reports to the department 
of commerce. Bath orders dropped 


from 88,913 and shipments from 104,- 
622 to 93,878 pieces. Sales and ship- 
ments of lavatories and sinks increased, 
but miscellaneous and small 
creased. Following is a comparison of 
unfilled orders of baths and total small 
ware. 

Unfilled Orders 

aths 

1924 1923 


Unfilled Orders 
Small Ware 


1924 1923 

January ....735,131 849,094 216,295 250,369 
February ....790,983 1,021,260 253,279 301,911 
March ..... 822,176 1,089,783 245,921 310,740 
April ....++.. 728,122 1,135,863 239,118 318,329 

BY cocscees 579,854 1,099,460 214,309 296,497 
eovesce 458,182 1,038,045 181,907 286,888 
BP saccccer 395,697 931,910 169,394 245,568 
August ...... 339,022 1,828,658 154,659 248,844 
September ..286,783 777,105 131,904 201,180 


.» 206,332 753,386 79,444 193,805 





ware de- 
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Auto Output in October 
Shows Small Decline 


Washington, Nov. 25.—The produc- 
tion of motor vehicles in October as re- 
ported by the department of commerce 
amounted to 289,333 cars and_ trucks. 
This compares with 290,976 machines 
produced in September and with 279,074 
in August. In October 1923 the total 
was 366,194. Passenger car output alone 
in October was 257,900 or about 2200 
under the preceding month. The pro- 
duction of trucks was 31,435, or 1500 in 
excess of the total for September. This 
represented the fourth consecutive 
monthly gain for truck output. The 10 
months output of cars and trucks was 
3,119,713 against 3,397,000 in the same 
period of 1923. The monthly record of 





output follows: 
Passenger Cars 
1922 1923 1924 
SD. -a¢s.chbevedn 81,696 223,822 287,353 
ieee 109,171 254,782 336,371 
SERED ccvesseenvbne 152,962 319,789 348,356 
DE sob svosaheeewe 197,224 344,661 337,045 
OE ee eee 232,462 350,460 279,453 
* ialgpailaclmpsacerecees stot 163,053 337,442 217,935 
DOE? Zac Geant oe aks 0 225,103 297,413 237,668 
ON Fr 249,498 314,431 251,551 
September ......c00+ 187,711 298,964 260,171 
SEE oy cis Sa aebe ca 217,582 335,041 257,900 
WIOVEMDES .occccccce S18,368 2OE 98D cccccs 
December .......c0. 208,016 275,472 ...... 
*Revised. 
Trucks 
1922 1923 1924 
January 9,596 19,732 28,929 
oy AA oe wr i 13,360 22,173 31,161 
NEES eet RES pane 20,036 35,284 34,138 
SE Auld » woah » oie 22,665 38,085 36,169 
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BO pe Grs co cheeks 24,120 43,730 33,421 
EPR PP 26,354 41,173 27,894 
SOON Seen Sages ie 22,083 30,692 25,251 
ON SAE pee 24,711 30,872 27,523 
err 19,495 28,578 30,805 
SS era 21,824 30,139 31,435 
November .......... 31,967 38,673 reosess 
December .....:.00% 30,394 27,762 .ccece 
* Revised. 


Beehive Coke Output Has 


Prompt Recovery 


Washington, Nov. 25.—The produc- 
tion of beehive coke recovered promptly 
in the week ended Nov. 15. according 
to the geological survey. Estimates 
based on the number of cars of coke 
shipped place the total output at 152,- 
000 net tons, an increase of 12,000 
tons over the record of the preceding 
holiday week. This is the highest mark 
reached since the latter part of May. 
The improvement was centered in the 
eastern producing districts and in the 
Rocky Mountain and Pacific Coast 
states there were slight decreases. The 
record of output in net tons follows: 


—Week ended— 
Nov. 15, Nov. 8, Nov. 17, 
1924a 1924b 1923 
Fennsylvania & Ohio ..109,000 100,000 203,000 
West Virginia ........ 8,000 6,000 14,000 
Alabama, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee and Georgia .. 20,000 17,000 17,000 
haere 8,000 8,000 10,000 
Colorado and New Mex- 
OS iets ean can sine 4,000 5,000 5,000 
Washington and Utah 3,000 4,000 5,000 





.+.152,000 140,000 254,000 


25,000 23,000 42,000 
(b) Revised from 


United States Total 





Daily average 
(a) Subject 
last report. 


to revision. 


Bituminous coal output is improv- 
ing and the total for the week ended 
Nov. 15 was 10,122,000 tons, a gain 
of 9 per cent over the total of the 
preceding week. 


Stoker Sales Gain 


Washington, Nov. 25.—Sales of me- 
chanical stokers in October totaled 104, 
a distinct gain over 73 of September 
and 94 of August, according to sta- 
tistics reported to the department of 
commerce from 13 establishments man- 
ufacturing those appliances. The Oc- 
tober gain is unusual in that fire tube 
boilers dropped from 27 in September 
to 7. Water tube boilers showed the 
increase, with October installations be- 
ing 97 as compared with 46 in: Septem- 
ber. October sales of 104 are 16 high- 
er than 88 reported in the same month 
of 1923. Following are comparisons 
of sales since January: 


Water 
Firetube tube 


Stokers 
1924 sold boilers boilers 

tommesy ee ee 91 7 84 
OEE. vpeis.ccases 110 11 99 
March Fawada beens 89 12 77 
pe erate eee 89 15 rh} 
eee eae 64 3 61 
ME Neseesavesccee 102 19 83 
MT - cass iakbhane nee 115 is 101 
See ee 94 17 77 
September .......... 73 27 46 
CED, eG wach awae 104 7 97 
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BY JOHN W. HILL, FINANCIAL EDITOR 


realm of prospects into that of reality. It is 

now possible to measure the gains by tangible 
yardsticks. Iron Trape Review’s Business Index 
which was at 105.5 in July had climbed to 131 in 
October. 


This increase reflects advances in all of the six 
basic factors composing the Index. It shows en- 
larged industrial activity, greater distribution and 
consumption and stronger commodity prices. 


B USINESS improvement has passed out of the 


The advance of prices has been moderate compared 
with the increase in other factors. Bradstreet’s 
index is up 9 per cent from the year’s low point. 
Pig iron output has gained 38 per cent; cotton 
consumption, 59 per cent; freight traffic, 22 per cent, 
soft coal output 53 per cent and building awards, 16 


per cent. 

The sharp rebound of production in some import- 
ant lines was a natural reaction from the deep slump 
of the summer. During that same period consump- 
tion continued at a much higher rate than outputs. 
The result was diminished stocks of goods. 


Demand Expands 
Meanwhile, actual and potential demand has been 
expanding. This has come about through improved 
prices for farm products, reviving economic power 
abroad, and increasing purchasing power resulting 
from better employment in this country. 


Underlying the recovery, and stimulating it, is the 


condition of easy money. Vast credit resources in 
this country are making possible advances to Europe. 
These are serving the purpose of helping rehabilitate 
finances abroad, and at the same time to establish 
credits to increase purchases of American food and 
raw materials, 


Warn of Inflation 


The historic exhibition of sustained stock market 
speculation is giving rise to warnings against infla- 
tion. Certainly it would not be wise to rear a top- 
heavy speculative structure upon the present surplus 
of credit. Gradually this slack will be absorbed by 
expanding domestic and foreign loans, of which the 
latest is the $100,000,000 offering by France. 


When dangerous tendencies do appear imminent, 
hewever, the federal reserve system may be ex- 
pected to take a hand. So far the system is satisfied 
that industry is going ahead on solid ground and 
will benefit from a period of easy money. Higher 
rediscount rates are not in immediate prospect. The 
system can hold excessive security speculation in 
check by marketing its vast holdings of government 
securities, if that becomes necessary. 


A striking financial development has been the ap- 
pearence and ready absorption of new railroad stock 
issues for the first time in years. This eloquently 
testifies to the changed economic position of the 
roads. Plans of the roads next year call for an 
outlay of $1,000,000,000 for improvements. 





The Barometer of Business 


Weekly Comparison 


Week One One 
Last week before mo.ago year ago 1913 
Business failures .. 389 347 347 406 
Cash ratio Fed. 
Res, System %.. 76.8 77.2 79.2 76.7 
Loan Rate, 4-6 
mos. N. Y. %.. 3%4-3% 3-3% 3-3% 5-5%4 5% 
Aver. price 25 in- 3 . 
dustrial shares .. $124.88 $124.49 $117.30 $105.44 $58.19 
Aver. price 25 rail- 
road shares $77.08 $74.55 $70.27 $58.30 $82.97 
Av. price 40 bonds $81.86 $81.75 $81.13 $76.23 $93.00 
Car loadings week 
ended Nov. 8.. 994,504 1,073,430 1,008,462 1,036,221 *927,586 
Bank debits 246 
cities (000 omit- 
08) ciaas $11,891,367 $11,112,432 $10,768,238 $11,013,890 ....... 
*1920 
Foreign Exchange (Demand) 
Last week One week One One year 
Normal close before month ago ago 
Sterling ........ $4.86 $4.63 $4.62 $4.49 $4.37 
WHOGOS. ise sdass 19.3c 5.30¢ 5.28¢ 5.21c 5.44¢ 
ROR” os waste seuae 19.3¢ 4.33c 4.33c 4.32c 4.34¢ 
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Monthly Comparison 


Dodge Building One One 1913 
awards in 27 Oct. Month before Yearago Mo. average 
states (sq. ft.) 47,489,800 43,452,700 54,936,000 31,250,000 

Business iailures: 

Number 1,696 1,306 1,673 1,336 
Liabilities .. $36,098,804 $34,296,276 $79,301,741 $22,732,000 
erage ees $527,000,000 $427,635,576 $399,199,014 $233,195,000 

Excess oi gold 

HOON: ci ees *$15,576,274 $1,975,840 $28,488,128 1$630,716 

Bureau of labor 
price index 151.9 148.9 153.1 100 

Bradstreet’s price 
UN Na os 144.4 140.6 142.1 100 

Economist’s Brit- 
ish price index 178.4 174 139 100 

Nat’l Industrial 
Con, board liv- 
ing cost index *165 163.7 164.1 $100 

New _incorpora- 
tions .....+- $543,490,000 $478,680,000 $651,577,000 $49,301,000 

Railroad net 
earnings ....*$116,000,000 $95,415,300 $92,426,800 $59,301,000 


Excess of gold exports. tJuly, 1914 *September. 
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Business Index 
RON TRADE REVIEW’S Monthly Business 


Index, composed of six basic factors, has 
scored a striking comeback since July. At the 
bottom level in that month the index stood at 
105.5. Its advance has been unfaltering since. 
The rise in September was 10.2 points and in 
October it was 11.7 points. For October the in- 
dex stands at 131.5, the highest level since March. 
It compares, however, with 138.5 in October 
1923. All factors rose, but increases of 16 per 
cent for pig iron out and of 27 per cent for cot- 
ton consumption were most striking. 


Structural Awards 


OOD structural business has been one of the 

sustaining factors of the steel markets this 
year. In October there was a slight decline in 
bookings, the aggregate estimated from reports to 
the department of commerce being 171,600 tons 
compared with 176,800 tons in the preceding 
month. In October 1923 bookings were only 
127,000 tons. In October shops operated at 66 
per cent of capacity against 68 per cent in Septem- 
ber and 49 per cent in the corresponding month 
one year ago. The outlook for good structural 
business in 1925 is excellent. 
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Automobile Output 


UTOMOBILE production is tapering off 

with the approach of winter and the season 
of slower demand. Producers are wary of re- 
peating last year’s mistake of overstocking them- 
selves and their dealers. In October the output 
of passenger cars and trucks was 289,333 against 
290,976 in September. In October 1923 produc- 
tion increased 11 per cent. Last month passenger 
car output dropped but truck output gained slight- 
ly. The aggregate output of cars and trucks for 
10 months was 3,119,713 against, 3,397,00 in the 
same period of 1923. 





AUTOMOBILE PRODUCTION 


Passenger Car and Truck Output 
Compiled by Department of Commerce 
from Reports of Leading Manufecturers 











Independent Sheets 


HE rebound of the sheet trade has been one 

of the most notable developments of the 
autumn iron and steel markets. Total produc- 
tion in October amounted to 247,222 tons or 78.9 
per cent of estimated capacity of independent mills. 
This compared with 217,981 tons or 75.7 per cent 
of capacity in September. Sales were 8.3 per 
cent less than in September, but shipments show 
an increase of 7.3 per cent. Sold and unsold stock 
on hand declined from 43.2 per cent of capacity 
in September to 37.8 per cent in October, a 
healthy development. 
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INDEPENDENT SHEET SITUATION 


Monthly Production- and Stocks. Reported by 
The National Association of Sheet and Tin Plate |’, 


Manufacturers in Per Cent of Capacity 
Production Represents About 
Two Thirds of the Country’s Capacity 
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Foreign Trade 


XPANDING export markets are regarded as 
essential factor of sound business re- 
covery. These now exist in a marked degree. 
In October- the value of American exports was 
$527,000,000 compared with the $427,000,000 in 
September. The total was the largest for any 
month since January 1921. Imports of $310,000,- 
000 were the greatest for any October since 1920. 
The excess of exports of $217,000,000 was the 
biggest since February 1921. Huge shipments of 
wheat and of cotton account for the heavy ex- 
port total. 


one 


Monthly Coke Output 


HE output of coke is responding to the im- 

proving conditions in pig iron. Both by- 
product coke and pig iron outputs reached their 
bottom levels in the same month, July. August 
brought upturns which are continuing. Bee-hive 
coke, however, was slower in responding to the 
forces of improvement and it did not rise until 
September. October production of by-product 
coke was 2,899,000 tons against 2,543,000 tons 
in September. October production of beehive 
coke was 631,000 tons against 523,000 tons in 
September. 
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Enlarges Semifinishing Capacity 


Ohio Steelmaker by Combining Discarded Rolling Equipment with a 3-High Sheet Bar 


Mill Increases Production of Sheet Bars and Other Sections and Reclaims Space 
for Storage and Shipping Purposes—Present Layout Is Described 


NE of the few bar mills in this 
country, which converts _ steel 


from ingot form to _ rounds, 
squares, ‘lats, special shapes and sheet 
bars without reheating or rehandling, 


now is in operation at the South divi- 
sion of the United Alloy Steel Corp., 
Canton, O. This division originally was 
the property of the Canton Sheet Steel 
Co. and included 13 sheet mills. During 
the latter part of 1917 it was sold to the 
Hydraulic Pressed Steel Co., Cleveland. 
Prior to relinquishing control the Can- 
ton Sheet Steel Co. had started the 
construction of three 35-ton open-hearth 
furnaces, three soaking pits and a 30- 
inch 3-high sheet bar mill for rolling 
sheet bars direct from the ingot. The 
first ingot was rolled Dec. 26, 1917. 
A description of the plant shortly 
after it was taken over by the Hydraulic 
company was presented in the March 7, 
1918 issue of the Iron TrApE Review. 
During 1919 the company enlarged the 
open-hearth department to four units of 
80-tons capacity each and installed an 18- 
inch cross-country mill. This unit was 
designed to roll channels 3 to 14 inches 
wide for demountable rims; felloe and 
rim sections from 6 to 8 inches; one- 
half round edge flats from 2 15/16 to 
7% inches; and round edge flats from 


BY JOHN D. KNOX 





The author is technical editorial 
representative at Cleveland of Iron 
TRADE REVIEW. 











4% to 14 inches. <A description of this 
mill was presented in the Jan. 29, 1920 
issue of IRON TRADE REVIEW. 


Improvements Are Made 


In 1922 the plant was purchased by 
the United Alloy Steel Corp., Canton, 
O., and the equipment at the sheet mill 
department rearranged and other im- 
frovements made to afford the man- 
ufacture of electrical, furniture and 
2utomobile Later it was deemed 
advisable to combine the 32-inch 
sheet bar mill and the 18-inch cross- 
country mill to better adapt the output 
to the needs of the company. The first 
plan considered was to transfer one pass 
from the 3-high sheet bar mill to a stand 
of bull head rolls so arranged that the 
material could be held and allowed to 
cool to the proper rolling temperature 
for the purpose of giving a full finished 
surface to the sheet bar. All scale 
would be removed by a spray of high- 
pressure water directed on the bar as it 
entered the finishing pass. This plan, 
however, was discarded because the 


sheets. 





roughing down of a 15 x 16-inch ingot, 
which the officials planned to use, could 
not be executed effectively with the mo- 
tor already overloaded when reducing 
i4 x 15-nch ingots. 

The next plan considered in the devel- 
opment was to move two stands of the 
20-inch rolls from the old 20-inch mill 
recently dismantled in connection with 
the Alloy Steel division improvement pro- 
gram and reduce the number of passes 
in the 32-inch 3-high mill so that the 
16-‘nch ingot could be 
Further study of the developed 
the fact that the 1000-horsepower motor 
and gear from the old 
18-inch cross-country mill could be used 


ie = used. 


plan 


reduction set 


to drive two stands of rolls, using 
une stand as the strand and the other 
as the intermediate; and, that a 


third or finishing stand could be driven 
by the 800-horsepower motor 
flywheel and gear reduction set which 
drove two the old 
18-inch cross-country layout. This plan 
finally was adopted. 

The main object of a layout of this 
character was to permit increasing the 
size of the ingot from 14 x 15 inches 
to 15 x 16 inches weighing about 2340 
pounds, thereby decreasing the number 
of ingots a heat at the open-hearth 


with its 


stands of rolls in 





AT THE LEFT IS SHOWN THE 3-HIGH 32-INCH MILL WHICHWAS COMBINED WITH 22-INCH MILL SHOWN IN THE DIS- 
TANCE. THIS ARRANGEMENT AFFORDS THE ROLLING OF LARGER INGOTS AND A WIDER RANGE OF PRODUCTS 


TO CLOSE TOLERANCE AND HIGH FINISH THAN WAS POSSIBLE BY THE ORIGINAL LAYOUT 
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ARRANGEMENT OF 
ALLOY STEEL CORP., CANTON, O. 





3-HIGH SHEET BAR MILL 
THE COMBINATION 


























AND THE 20-INCH MILLS AT THE SOUTH DIVISION OF THE UNITED 
OF THESE UNITS INCREASED PRODUCTION APPRECIABLY 


AND MADE AVAILABLE IN EXCESS OF 30,000 SQUARE FEET OF FLOOR SPACE FOR STORAGE AND SHIP- 


department and relieving the 32-inch 3- 
high sheet bar mill of six passes. A 
further object in this connection was 
to provide a mill which would roll high- 
grade sheet bars, rounds, flats and 
squares or other shapes of special re- 
cuirement to close tolerance and high 
finish and at the same time increase the 
production of the plant without the 
recessity of intermediate reheating and 
tehandling and loss due to _ various 
shearing operations. 

The 63 x 440-foot building housing the 
32-inch sheet bar mill was extended 40 
feet to vermit the installation of run- 
out and transfer tables serving the finish- 
ing train of rolls. Sufficient old material, 
such as mill tables and drives from the 
32 and 18-inch mills, was availab!e to 
complete the combination of the two 
units, the only new material required 
being a multiple shear and a _ 130-foot 
conveyor table approaching this shear 
together with spur gears, shafting and 
apron plates to complete the layout. 


Soaking Capacity Is Enlarged 


An additional bank of soaking pits was 
installed to permit all steel from the 
open-hearth department to be charged 
immediately after being stripped from 
Under the old layout the in- 
cgotmaking capacity was larger than could 
Le handled by the soaking pits and as 
a result considerable steel had to be 
piled. Ingots in the heated state are 
transferred from the soaking pit to the 
rolling mill building by an electrically 
operated ingot chariot which deposits 
them on the approach table leading to 
the 32-inch 3-high sheet bar mill, This 


its molds. 


PING PURPOSES 


mill is of modern construction and is 
equipped with rolls 93 inches long and 
front and rear tilting tables. The rolls 
are driven through reduction gears by a 
1500-horsepower motor whch operates at 
234 revolutons a minute. The ingots are 
reduced to billets by the 3-high mill and 
are conveyed 9314 feet ahead to an 
clectrically-operated shear where their 
ends are cropped. The billets, continuing 
their straightway course, are conveyed 
17914 feet to the finishing stands. 

The finishing mill includes two stands 
cf 3-high rolls, namely, the strand and 
intermediate, and one stand of 2-high fin- 
ishing rolls arranged in train. The 
strand rolls, which are 52 inches long, 
and the intermediate rolls, which are 28 
inches long, are operated at 90 revolu- 
tions a ‘ninute by a 1000-horsepower 
motor; the finishing rolls, which are 28 
inches long, are operated at 110 revolu- 
tions a minute by an 800-horsepower 
motor. The billets are given three passes 
on the strand rolls, two on the interme- 
diate and cne on the finishing set. All 
scale is removed from the steel by sprays 
of water directed on its surface during 
tach pass. The transfer mechanism be- 
tween No. 5 and 6 passes, or between 
the intermediate and finishing stands, is 
designed so that the material can be held 
ior cooling if required before entering 
the finishing pass. 

A water bosh 40 feet long is provided 
on the delivery side of the finishing stand 
through which the sheet bars are passed 
for the purpose of cooling the steel be- 
low the scaling temperature. Immediate 
beyond this bosh is the finishing mill 
tunout table, 190 feet long, which serves 





a rail-type cooling bed. On the dis- 
charge side of this bed and built along 
one side of the bay, are two abutting 
conveyor tables, one 59 feet long and the 
other 130 feet long. Each terminates at 
an electrically-driven shear. 


Handling of Sheet Bars 


If specifications call for sheet bars in 
30-foot or other multiple lengths the 
steel is conveyed from the finishing mill 
to the far end of the cooling bed, 
transferred broadside in turn across to 
the shear conveyor table and run singly 
through the shear at the end. The cut 
sections upon arriving on the back shear 
table are pushed mechanically across a 
tail-type transfer table into the building 
which formerly housed the 18-inch cross- 
country mill. The sheet bars are brought 
to rest on a conveyor table which is 
served by a set of pinch rolls. The 
rolls direct the sections into a bar piler 
and when a sufficient quantity of sheet 
bars accumulate to make a_ suitable 
lift, the crane operator swings in.a long 
spreader beam equipped with lifting 
hooks and the stack of sheet bars is 
removed from the piling cradle and set 
cn a rail-type cooling bed. 

If the sheet bars upon leaving the 
finishing mill are to be cut to predeter- 
mined foot weights they are transferred 
trom the 1:unout table across the cooling 
bed and onto the 130-foot roller table 
which conveys them back toward the 
finishing mill but along one side of the 
bay to a 5-foot multiple shear. This 
unit has a capacity to shear six 8 x 1%- 
inch sheet bars in the cold state at a 
speed of 25 cuts a minute. The cut sec- 
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tions are piled automatically on a truck 
which operates on a narrow-gage track 
at right angles to the shear. When 
loaded the truck is pulled a short dis- 
tance into the storage building, and the 
steel loaded on heavy steel cars and 
transferred nearby to the bar yard of the 
company’s sheet mills. The transfer is 
made over a narrow-gage system which 
connects the shipping building of the 
bar mills with the bar yard of the sheet 
mills, thereby eliminating the necessity of 
standard-gage transportation. 

From the foregoing it is obvious that 
all steel produced whether in round, 
square, flat or sheet bar form is rolled 
directly from the ingot to the finished 
product without reheating or rehandling. 
In rearranging the mill the plans called 
for the handling of 30 ingots an hour. 
Since Aug. 5, 1924 when initial opera- 
tion began on the present arrangement 
no difficulty has been experienced in ex- 
ceeding the original rating. The maxi- 
mum number of ingots handled by the 
mill an hour has been 42. Operating on 
the average weight sheet bars the mill 
tas rolled at the rate of 22,000 tons a 
month based on two 10-hour turns. While 
this is somewhat in excess of ingot ca- 
facity at the South division some time 
necessarily will be lost in changing rolls. 
The open-hearth department of this divi- 
sion averages between 16,000 and 17,000 
tons of ingots a month. All ingots are 
bottom poured to provide a good surface 
and internal structure. 


A $1,000,000 group 
gram to cover 800 employes has been put 
in effect at the three Pittsburgh p!ants 
of Hubbard & Co., manufacturers of 
shovels, spades, spikes and picks. 


insurance pro- 
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New York Advisory Board 
Visits West Point 


The advisory board of the New York 
Industrial district, headed by Elbert 
H. Gary, chairman of the United States 
Steel Corp. and Charles M. Schwab, 
chairman vf the Bethlehem Steel Co., 
made its first official visit to the United 
States military academy at West Point, 
Nov. 15. The committee, which: is 
charged with the responsibility of mobili- 
zation of industry in the New York 
district in the event of war, discussed 
details of procedure ‘with the West 
Point officials. In talking to the press, 
Judge Gary pointed out that it required 
18 months for the country’s industrial 
plants to get into quantity production of 
munitions during the world war and 
that by preper and thorough industrial 
mobilization munitions can be supplied 
to our forces within six or eight 
months. Judge Gary said that America 
does not seek or desire trouble with the 
people of any other country, but that 
as a means of maintaining and promot- 
ing peace about the nation must be pre- 
pared against unjust foreign military 
attack. 


Ohio Leading in Machine 
Tool Production 


According to data collected by the 
department of commerce in the 1923 
census of manufactures, the establish- 
ments engaged primarily in the man- 
ufacture of machine tools reported 
products valued at $136,871,096, an in- 
crease of 102.1 per cent, as compared 
with 1921, the last preceding census 
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year. This classification covers all 
power-driven machines for cutting or 
shaping metals, such as lathes, planers, 
drilling machines, etc. 

The manufacture of machine tools 
in 1923 was reported from 20 states 
and of these states, Ohio led with a 
production amounting to $36,423,371, 
or 26.6 per cent of the industry total; 
Pennsylvania was second with $12,- 
713,907, or 9.3 per cent; Massachu- 
setts third with $12,361,593; or 9 per 
cent; Connecticut fourth with $11,- 
477,374, or 8.4 per cent; Illinois fifth 
with $11,307,749, or 8.3 per cent; Rhode 
Island sixth with $10,393,185, or 7.6 
per cent; and New York seventh, with 
$10,195,887, or 7.4 per cent. The re- 
maining 13 states reported a combined 
production of $31,998,030, or 23.4 per 
cent. 

Of the 350 establishments reporting 
for 1923, 95 were located in Ohio, 38 
in Massachusetts, 30 in Illinois, 29 in 
Michigan, 27 in Connecticut, 26 in 
Pennsylvania, 23 in New York, 18 in 
Wisconsin, 13 each in Indiana and 
New Jersey and 10 in Rhode Island, 
and the remaining were distributed 
throughout 9 other states. The sta- 
tistics for 1923, although preliminary 
and subject to 
lows: 


revision, are as fol- 


1923 1921 percent 
Increase, 
Number of estab- 

lishments ..... 850 348 0.6 
Number of wage 

earners, average 
33,277 21,307 56.2 
eecccceve $47,237,658 $25,251,735 87.1 
Cost of materials.$40,838,200 $23,978,248 70.3 
Products, total 

WEEE - én sce $136,871,096 $67,729,362 102.1 
Value added by 

manufacturer .$96,032,896 $43,751,114 119.5 


Horsepower .... Se a rey 
Coal consumed, 
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Management Is Lite of Business 


A Thoughtful Interpretation of Its Functions, in Conjunction with the Ten Great 


Rules of Conduct—How the Organization, Through Which It Works, 
Reflects Its Spirit—Great Responsibility for Leaders 


F I were to ask the question, “What 

is the function of management in 

business” you could answer properly 
in one word, “Everything.” But that 
answer is so all-inclusive that it means 
nothing. If I were to ask each one to 
write his answer on a slip of paper 
and then ccmpare them, I am ¢$tre: that 
no two answers would be alike. 

If I were to ask 50 managers what 
their function was, all but a few, and 
these the wisest, would say, “Well just 
watch how I do it.” If I were to 
ask 50 clerks in different establishments 
fiow a manager should function, all but 
a few, and _ these 
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work. You would know that numbers of 
workmen were anxious to work in them. 
But you would not see a business. Some- 
thing is lacking. That is management. 

What is the function of the living 
spirit which we call management? Who 
would be so bold as to lay down rules 
for its conduct? Only he who would 
be ‘bold enough to add to, or detract 
trom, the Ten Commandments which 
were given to us 4000 years ago and 
which legislative bodies have been trying 
to interpret for man’s guidance ever 
since, 

Now I do not propose to dismiss 


tellectually, socially, or in other ways. 
He sees himself as one of many work- 
ing toward a common end. 

2. Have you known another type 
cf manager, likewise nearly extinct, whose 
enly ambition was to make money; who 
would exchange the life blood of his 
workers, some of them women and chil- 
dren, for money; who loved nothing, 
cared for tothing but profit? His god 
was profit. He broke the second com- 
mandment, “Thou shalt not make unto 
thee any gtaven image—thou shalt not 
bow down thyself to them, nor serve 
them.” 3. Do you know managers, of 

whom there are 





the wisest, would 
say, “Just the op- 
posite from the 
way our manager 
functions.” If I 
were to turn to the 
current magazines 
and read the flood 
of advice and in- 
formation that is 
offered 
I would end up in 


so. freely 


“confusion worse 





they fail to co-operate. 
for the products of industry. 


Working for the Workers 


T SEEMS to me that one of the chief functions of management is to 

build up a@ contented force of workers, because they are the great ma- more than to be 
jority. Possibly we tire ot forever being told what we must do for the worker, 
but we must remember that if our function is to serve mankind, then the 
greater part of our efforts must be for the workers. 
workers can not be induced to co-operate with management, then the entire cut a curse at- 
economic machine fails to function efficiently in just that degree in which 
Remember also that the workers constitute the market 


Moreover, if the 


still too many, who 
curse their men? I 
don’t know of any- 
thing a man hates 


cursed by his boss. 
Some men can’t is- 
sue an order with- 


tached to it, and 
resentment of the 
curse carries with 
it resentment of the 








confounded.” Real- 

izing all this, surely it would be an un- 
warranted , resumption were I to attempt 
to add my bit to the confounded confu- 
sion. I have learned, from some activities 
in which I am privileged to engage, that 
in many cases more is to be gained 
from an exchange of ideas than from 
a statement of the ideas of a single 
individual. 

I believe there are some _ thoughts 
which may be stated, preliminary to 
treatment of the main subject, on which 
all will generally agree. When we think 
of a business establishment we think of 
buildings and machinery, of materials, of 
transportation facilities, of drawings and 
patterns, of workmen and of an or- 
ganization; but all these do not make a 
business, 

If you were to go to the roof of a 
building and look over the city you would 
see, ,here and there, factory buildings. 
You would see railroad tracks over 
which the railroad was ready to serve 
them. You would know that they were 
equipped inside for certain classes of 


Abstract of address delivered during Man- 
agement Week, at Buffalo. The author is a 
partner in the firm of Nau, Rusk & Swearingen 
accountants, Cleveland. 


the subject by saying the function of 
management is to live up to the Ten 
Commandments; but I do believe that 
every question of management could be 
answered in an interpretation of one or 
more of those rules. Our difficulty 
is in making the interpretation. 

Such asphorisms as, “Honesty is the 
best policy,” “A square deal,” “A 
living wage,” etc., are expressions of one 
of these rules. Let me take some of 
the ordinary questions of management 
and see whether we can interpret the ten 
rules so as to discover the answer to 
our question. 

1. Can you call to mind a type of 
manager, now almost extinct, who could 
never be seen except as he went to and 
from his private office; whose presence 
cast a hush over all the mere mortals 
uver whom he reigned; whose will was 
law, and to question whom was lese 
majesty. He asked all his subjects to 
break the first commandment, “Thou 
shalt have no other gods before me.” 
Fortunately, this type of individual is 
rapidly disappearing. Managers are be- 
coming human like other people. A 
man no longer thinks that supervision 
of other men makes him superior in- 
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order. Bad manage- 
ment you say, and a violation of the third 
commandment, “Thou shalt not take the 
name of the Lord thy God in vain.” 

4. Is it good management to work 
our men on Sunday except perhaps, un- 
der conditions illustrated by the parable 
of the man whose ox had fallen into a 
fit on Sunday? Read the fourth com- 
mandment, “Remember the sabbath day 
to keep it holy—in it thou shalt not do 
any work, thou, nor thy son, nor thy 
daughter, thy manservant, nor thy maid- 
servant, nor the stranger that is within 
thy gates.” If you think that com- 
mandment is obsolete, then apply the 
golden rule, which one of our leaders 
in industry has called the eleventh and 
the most important commandment. 

5. Is it good management to cast off 
employes of long faithful service as soon 
as their production falls below that which 
may be obtained from new and younger 
employes? The fifth commandment reads 
“Honor thy father and thy mother” and 
that implies my father as well as your 
father. 

6. Is management responsible for the 
safety of life and limb of employes? 
Should it take every precaution to see 
that accidents do not happen, to see 
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that belts end gears and knives and saws 
are protected? The sixth commandment 
reads, “Thou shalt not kill.” 

7. Is it incumbent upon a .manager 
to live a clean, moral life, and to 
encourage, in fact demand, that his em- 
ployes do the same? Should he equip 
his plant so that men and ‘women 
will have proper toilet facilities and 
dressing rooms so that embarrassing or 
suggestive situations will be avoided? 
Should he insist that foremen be court- 
eous and above suspicion in their direc- 
tion of female employes? Read _ the 
seventh commandment. 

8. Is it good management to exact 
the last piece of production from the 
worker, to take part of his wage from 
him when the labor market is one of over- 
supply, to cut the piecework price every 
time the worker gets up to a living wage? 
The eighth commandment reads “Thou 
shalt not steal.” 

9. Does good management advertise 
goods falsely? Does it permit its sales- 
men to tell un- 
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definitely as facts in physics or in chem- 
istry. In other words that, when ‘con- 
fronted by the same conditions, the hu- 
man mind will act in the same way. 
If this were so our problem in manage- 
ment would not be so difficult; but I 
question whether it is so to any great 
extent. To interpret and apply the ten 
fundamental rules of management for a 
group of southern-bred negroes would be 
very different from interpreting and ap- 
plying them for a group of yankees. 

Age makes a great difference. There 
is an old proverb “Old men for counsel, 
young men for war.” This means that 
an old man thinks differently from a 
young man. It means that you and I 
think differently from what we did ten 
years ago or five years ago, or even 
one year ago. 

If men are so different and _ con- 
stantly changing, how can we have any 
common interpretation of rules of man- 
agement? And if there can not be any 
common interpretation of these rules, 
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of misfits, we all occupy certain stations 
in life wherein we must work as a part 
of a whole. Progress is being made by 
our combined efforts. As we show in- 
dividual ability we are moved to ad- 
vanced positions. Some of us will attain 
managerial positions. When in _ those 
managerial positions we must still re- 
member that our function is to work as 
a part of the whole and for the whole. 
We must remember that all of those be- 
low us in the line are dependent on us 
for inspiration, for guidance and for 
sympathetic consideration of their dif- 
ficulties. The managers much more than 
the workmen, must remember that theirs 
is a common task, a task of developing 
the world for the enjoyment of all 
mankind. It is true and proper that 
the rewards shall be in proportion to 
our place in the line and likewise the 
responsibilities. 

Certainly contented workers are bet- 
ter citizens and likewise are more profit- 
able to the company, than discontented 





truths about its 
neighbor’s goods; 
does it make false 
statements to the 
bank for credit 
purposes; does it 
misstate the inven- 
tory-in the tax re- 
turn; does it send 
the office boy out to 
say Mr. So and 
So is not in to- 
day? According to 


causdeahmscnigeigh is the life and soul of business. 
a business to a human beiny, I would say that all these things which 
I have mentioned are the body; management is the living spirit which makes 
the body function. 
The body is a mere accumulation of materials; management gives it the 
touch of life, starts it in motion and directs it. 
Management is not to be confused with organization. 
arrangement, the mechanism, through which management operates. 
ment is the living spirit working through the organization. 


Mind Directs the Body 


Organization ts the 


workers. The man 
who goes home 
from his work 
happy, will come 
If I might compare back the _ next 


morning ready for 
another day’s work 
and will approach 
his task in a spirit 
that means more 
and better work. 
The_ thought of 
contented workers 
raises a multitude 


Manage- 








the ninth command- 
ment “Thou shalt not bear false wit- 
ness.” 

10. Does good management entice 
away the cther firm’s men; does it send 
spies into its competitor’s plants to learn 
its secrets; does it try to gain its 
competitor’s customers by means that 
will not stand publicity? Does it in- 
{ringe on another firm’s patents? If so, 
it violates the tenth commandment which 
is “Thou shalt not covet anything that 
is thy neighbors.” 

Now why this reference to laws which 
we all know and respect, even though 
some of us do not keep them? Because 
I am sure that it lays down a precept 
to which all of us will subscribe, a 
constitution of management, if you 
please, which is now ready for our 
attempt at interpretation. 

When we begin to interpret our con- 
stitution, as thus described, we immedi- 
ately encounter another difficulty, namely, 
the differences in human nature. We can 
study materials and machines and arrive 
at definite conclusions, but can we arrive 
at definite conclusions when we study 
human beings? 

Some psychologists have an idea that 
‘many human actions can he foretold as 





why try to make any definite rules? 

You have probably concluded by this 
time that I do not believe it to be pos- 
sible to have any definite rules for the 
guidance of management other than the 
ten fundamental rules which should con- 
trol all of our actions. What I would 
rather do is to emphasize the high ideals 
tor which management should strive and 
then leave to each manager the determin- 
ation of how he should attain to these 
ideals, 

We might venture to state some of the 
things management ought to accomplish 
and knowing the results to be attained, 
we might formulate some ideas, not 
rules, but just ideas, which would guide 
us in particular cases. 

The better class of business men have 
outgrown the idea that the only end 
and aim of business is to earn a profit. 
The idea of service looms very large in 
all considerations. Service to the public 
and to the worker. The present day 
conception of the function of manage- 
ment is that of rendering a service. The 
earth is here for man to develop, not 
to develop for the individual but for 
all mankind. 

With the exception of a small minority 








of questions such 
as amount of wages, method of wage 
payment, working conditions, hours of 
work, method of supervision; and then, 
those more general questions, advance- 
ment in the standard of living, contribu- 
tion of the worker to the general good, 
and safety and peace of the community. 

It surely is the function of manage- 
ment to see that all of these are 
tight so far as it is within its power 
to make them right. But can workers 
be made contented? Can management 
obtain for them conditions to which they 
are entitled? I fear that we must say 
that it can not always be done. 

Sometimes the attitude of the workers 
is one of the chief hindrances. But 
the greater the difficulties the greater 
the urge to overcome them. We are 
never excused from doing less than our 
best because others will not do their 
part. I have known employers who have 
persisted in their efforts to improve the 
condition of their men even when the 
men ‘were suspicious and resisted the em- 
ployer’s advances. 

This leads me to say that management 
must be patient and tactful. From the 
single standpoint of profit for the in- 
vestor, management must persist in its 
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efforts to raise the standard of the 
worker. 

It may seem like disgressing a little 
{from the subject, but I have heard the 
objection that to raise the standard of 
the worker is to make him more in- 
dependent and harder to handle. If he 
is to live on a higher plane he will re- 
cuire more wages. This is partly true, 
but what is equally true and more im- 
portant, is that the higher the standard 
of living of the worker the more he 
will consume and the wider the market 
will be for most goods. So that, in 
doing for the worker, we are building 
new markets and benefiting business as a 
whole. Surely that is one of the func- 
tions of management. 


Confidence Is Business Foundation 


I want to quote something which is 
backed by the chamber of commerce of 
the United States. Doubtless many of 
you have seen its booklet, “Principles of 
Business Conduct.” Let me read the 
resolution adopted at the last annual 
meeting : 

“The function of business is to pro- 
vide for the material needs of mankind 
and to increase the wealth of the world 
and the value and happiness of life. In 
order to perform its function it must 
offer a sufficient opportunity for gain 
to compensate individuals who assume 
its risks, but the motives which lead 
individuals to engage in business are not 
to be confused with the function of busi- 
ness itself. When business enterprise 
is successfully carried on with constant 
and efficient endeavor to 1educe the cost 
of production and distribution, to im- 
prove the quality of its products, and to 
give fair treatment to customers, capital, 
management and labor, it renders public 
service of the highest value.” 


Suppose we run over these expressions 
of principles and see whether they do 
not give us some light on our subject. 

1. The foundation of business is con- 
fidence, which springs from integrity, 
fair dealing, efficient service, and mutual 
benefit. 


What function of management do you 
see there? Business can mot operate 
without a secure foundation and that 
foundation is confidence. Surely it is 
cne of the functions of management to 
lay a secure foundation. We are told 
that this foundation springs from integ- 
rity, fair dealing, efficient service and 
mutual benefit. 

We can take time for only the brief- 
est comment on each of these. Integrity 
—how much that means. No loophole 
for shady transactions, Fair dealing—in 
some respects this goes further than in- 
tegrity. We often choose to go beyond 
the requirements of justice. The mer- 
chant does this when he takes back 
the goods without question if you are 
not pleased. This is meeting the other 
fellow more than half way. Can you see 
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that as one of the functions of manage- 
ment ? 

II. The reward of business for serv- 
ice rendered is a fair profit plus a safe 
reserve, commensurate with risks  in- 
volved and foresight exercised. 


Surely it is one of the functions of 
management to secure a fair profit. 
Business can not be operated without 
it and without business there can be 
none but the lowest social order, radi- 
cals and their propaganda to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. But it should 
be remembered that a fair profit means 
fair to consumer as well as to producer. 
Only in rare instances can more than a 
fair profit be exacted and at the same 
time build up an enduring and helpful 
business. Development comes through 
men taking chances, running a risk. In 
most cases men ‘will not do this except 
for the hope of reward. If it is a 
business tisk, then the reward hoped 
for is financial. It follows that one of 
the functions of management is to en- 
courage development by seeing that men 
are compensated for, and in proportion 
to, the risks taken and the ability 
shown. 

III. Equitable consideration is due in 


business alike to capital, management, 
employes, and the public. 


We have to stop a minute to adjust 
ourselves to the idea that one of the 
functions of management is to give the 
same consideration to the other three, 
capital, employes and the public, as to 
itself. This is another version of “Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” But 
we have come to realize that business is 
a co-operative effort. One party to the 
transaction can not prosper permanently 
unless the others also prosper. Then 
again, management is primarily respon- 
sible for the welfare of capital, the em- 
ployes, and the public, and consideration 
for these must come first. 

IV. Knowledge, thorough and specific, 
and unceasing study of the facts and 
forces affecting a business enterprise are 


essential to a lasting individual success 
and to efficient service to the public. 


When we look at this fourth state- 
ment we seem to be getting into deeper 
water. “Unceasing study of the facts and 
forces affecting a business enterprise.” 
This sounds as though management could 
never relax its efforts, as though the time 
would never come when things would 
be perfected. It sounds a$ though man- 
agement must forever be keen and alert 
and studying its problems, studying the 
facts and forces which affect its busi- 
ness. It can never rest, and that tells 
the story of successful management. It 
can never rest, it mever does rest. 

It does not depend on guesses or in- 
accurate information. It strives con- 
stantly to improve its knowledge of costs, 
to have better accounting information, to 
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know more about its markets. Judge 
Parker says, “Operation at less than 
cost, if persisted in, not only means 
ultimate failure with loss to investors 
and employes, but the public suffers 
through being deprived of a service 
and through the demoralization result- 
ing from an operation economically un- 
sound.” 

VII. Contracts and undertakings, 
written or oral, are to be performed 
in letter and in spirit. Changed condi- 


tions do not justify their cancellation 
without mutual consent. 


The seventh expression of principle 
was brought to the front and given 
considerable emphasis in 1920 and 1921 
when industry received such a sudden 
setback. Jt hardly seems necessary to 
say that contracts must be respected, but 
we all know numerous concerns that can- 
celed orders in these years, thinking 
only of their own temporary welfare. 


If business managers do not feel ob- 
ligated to keep their contracts, how can 
they expect their employes or their cus- 
tomers to respect their promises. 

It is the function of every man to 
strive for those higher ideals that make 
for industrial and social progress. In- 
asmuch as social progress depends so 
largely on industrial progress, business 
Managers must see to it that the high- 
est sense of honor prevails in all busi- 
ness transactions, 

VIII. Representation of goods and 


services should be truthfully made and 
scrupulously fulfilled. 


The expression of this principle simply 
emphasizes and elaborates the preceding 
one. Business management is getting 
better in this respect; but the very fact 
that the chamber of commerce empha- 
sizes this is an indication that there is 
still misrepresentation. 

IX. Waste in any form, of capital, 
labor, services, materials, or natural re- 
sources, is intolerable and constant effort 
will be made toward its elimination. 

The ninth statement touches a ques- 
tion which has been given considerable 
attention by business in general and 
especially by engineering societies during 
the last few years. Has management 
any greater function than to prevent 
waste? It is not the purpose of this 
article to say how this is to be done but 
we might spend a moment in considering 
some of the major items of waste. 


Waste in Many Ways 


Capital: I could cite a case in which 
$2,500,000 was invested in a new enter- 
prise and entirely wasted in less than a 
year. The enterprise was a_ legitimate 
manufacturing venture and not a stock 
selling graft. Nevertheless, investors and 
creditors lost their capital in this un- 
sound enterprise. Financial managers, 
bankers and investment bankers should 
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use every legitimate effort to prevent 
such waste. 
Labor: There probably is no greater 


waste than that of labor used unwisely 
or unnecessarily and labor which pur- 
posely renders less ‘than its best. For 
waste in labor that is used unwisely or 
unnecessarily, management is entirely to 
blame; because labor works with what 
management furnishes and it is the func- 
tion of management to furnish the most 
efficient tools and conditions. Manage- 
ment must use every legitimate means at 
its command to obtain full production 
from labor as well as from equipment. 

X. Excesses of every nature, inflation 
of credit, overexpansion, overbuying, 
overstimulation of sales, which create 


artificial conditions and produce crises 
and depressions are condemned. 


Inflation of Credit: Stretching our 
own credit or allowing customers to go 
beyond reasonable limits, this is a nat- 
ural accompaniment of over stimulation 
of sales. Sometimes. we would as soon 
take a chance on.a shaky customer’s 
credit as on the stability of the markets. 
Here again management must recognize 
its responsibility to the community. Prog- 
ress is not made through unsound and 
artificial conditions and management is 
the representative of the public, as well 
as of its immediate stockholders in the 
task. of creating and complying with 
conditions that will make for progress. 

XI. Unfair competition, embracing all 
acts characterized by bad faith, decep- 
tion, fraud, or oppression, including com- 
mercial bribery, is wasteful, despicable, 
and a public wrong. Business will rely 
for its success on the excellence of its 
own service. 


Unfair ecmpetition is not confined to 
corporations which, because of their size 
and strength, are able to wage oppressive 
wars of unfair competition against small- 
er competitors. Unfair competition in- 
cludes many things which can and do 
take place in business enterprises in 
which the management has not reached 
that higher plane of consideration, serv- 
ice to the community rather than mere 
temporary profit. 


Bribery Now Nearly Discarded 


Bad faith, deception and fraud can be 
practiced by small concerns as well as 
by large ones. It is needless to say that 
such practices are wrong. Our only 
purpose at this time is to point out that 
it is the function of management to re- 
frain from and, so far as possible, to 
prevent such practices. 

Commercial bribery has long been 
classed as a crime against the public, 
as well as against competitors. To bribe 
a purchasing agent or an inspector is a 
practice which responsible business houses 
have long ago discarded. 

Note the last sentence in article XI: 
“Business will rely for its success on the 
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excellence of its own service.” It is 
the function of management to make 
its service so excellent that the public 
will not only welcome, but will demand 
it. 

XII. Controversies will, when possi- 
ble, be adjusted by voluntary agreement 
or impartial arbitration. 

Various organizations have been devot- 
ing considerable effort toward promot- 
ing legislation providing for arbitration 
ir place of litigation. Within the last 
year the American Institute of Account- 
ants has given a great deal of thought 
to this question and has carried on a 
nationwide correspondence with cham- 
ters of commerce, bar associations, the 
arbitration society and similar bodies in 
an effort to promote arbitration of com- 
mercial disputes. 


XIII. Corporate forms do not absolve 
from or alter the moral obligations of 
individuals. Responsibilities will be as 
courageously and conscientiously dis- 
charged by those acting in representa- 
tive capacities as when acting for them- 
selves. 

We wonder why the chamber of com- 
merce of the United States should have 
thought it necessary to include as a 
principle of business conduct, “that re- 
sponsibilities. will be as courageously and 
conscientiously discharged by those act- 
ing in representative capacities as when 
acting for themselves.” It must be that 
those who incorporated this section must 
have had some knowledge of instances 
where those in authority in corporations 
felt that corporate matters could be con- 
ducted without a feeling of personal re- 
sponsibility. I feel quite sure that most 
business managers realize that they are 
conducting business for others rather 
than for themselves and accept the great- 
er obligations that rest upon those who 
act in a trust capacity. 


XV. Business should render restric- 
tive legislation unnecessary through so 
conducting itself as to deserve and in- 
spire public confidence. 


Control of business through legisla- 
tion has never worked satisfactorily and 
probably never will. We realize that 
laws are made chiefly for those who 
break them and not for those who keep 
them. If the public is to have confidence 
in business management, it will only 
come as the result of business conduct 
such as will deserve and inspire public 
confidence. This is another of the high 
functions of business management not 
only because it is right, but aiso because 
it would remove many unnecessary bur- 
dens, thus reduce the cost of doing 
Lusiness and thus better enable it to 
serve the public. 

I recall an office in which I worked 
years ago where rules of conduct were 
posted in prominent places throughout 
the establishment. The entire text of the 
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tules was this: “Employes of the com- 
pany are expected to conduct themselves 
like gentlenen.” I can not do better than 
to summarize this attempt at defining 
the function of business management 
than by saying that business managers 
will be expected to conduct themselves 
and to exercise their managerial func- 
tions alwavs like gentlemen. 


University Arranges for 
Extension Work 
An enlarged program of extension 


courses for out-of-town groups of stu- 
dents desiring specialized training is 
planned by authorities of Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology, Pittsburgh, for 
this year. In connection with the de- 
velopment of the extension courses, a 
special course on “Principles of Iron 
and Steelmaking,” already has been 
started in Woodlawn, Pa., in co-opera- 
tion with the Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp. This course is scheduled for 
Wednesday night of each week for 26 
weeks in American Legion hall. The 
work of the course, which is being con- 
ducted by Prof. Fred Crabtree, head of 
the department of metallurgical and 
mining engineering, is similar to the ex- 
tension course on the same subject given 
last year at Tarentum, Pa. 


Ohio Foundry Wage Rates 


Remain Up 
The wige summary for the third 
quarter prepared by the Ohio State 


Foundrymen’s association shows that on 
Oct. 1 iron molders employed by as- 
sociation members were receiving 82.2 
cents an huuvr, compared with 73.1 cents 
a year preceding. A steady advance is 
shown during the year. Common labor 
received 49.2 cents an hour, compared 
with 45.5 cents a year before. Wages 
of patternmakers were substantially un- 
changed, while coremakers , were slightly 
lower. How the wage rates have held 
up during the year is shown in detail 
in the following table: 


Com- 
Tron Core Pattern mon 


Month: molders makers makers labor 
October, 1923 ,...$0.731 $0.702 $0.776 $0.455 
December, 1923 .. .755 .703 .682 .461 
April, 1924 cane cae .702 .789 -479 
RS 7 Se 808 .718 .707 .482 
October, 1924 .... .822 .678 .761 .492 





The General Electric Co. has ap- 
propriated $25,000, the income to provide 
four scholarships at Union college in 
memory of Dr. Charles P. Steinmetz, 
the company’s chief consulting engineer 
who died a year ago. Dr. Steinmetz 
had been a professor at Union college, 
and at all times showed a desire 
to assist poor boys in getting an educa- 
tion. 




















































hio a Leader in Iron and Steel 


Economic Survey Shows How State's Foremost Industry Ranks Among Highest in 


Country—Second in Output of Rolled Products—Castings, Machine Tools 
and Electrical Goods Among Largest Productive Lines 


tance as an iron and steel center 

are striking features of an economic 
survey of the state just completed by 
the Ohio Bell Telephone Co. The 
manufacture of iron and steel and their 
products constitutes the most important 
industry in Ohio from every standpoint, 
and entitles the state to a _ position 
second only to Pennsylvania in this re- 
spect, the company says. Almost a third 
of the capital invested in all industries 
in the state is in iron and steel, and 
approximately a fourth of the valuation 
of all products is from this source. 

The blast furnaces of the Mahoning 
valley made more iron last year than 
those of all Germany, and more than 
half the amount made in Great Britain. 
The state has 70,000 laborers in blast 
furnaces and rolling mills, most of them 
in Cleveland, Youngstown and Lorain. 
While 64 per cent of all the iron ore 
from the Lake Superior district is 
shipped to Ohio ports, 58 per cent is 
smelted in Ohio furnaces, which in- 
clude some of the largest in the world. 
Foundry and machine shop products, 
machine tools, stoves, engines, hand tools, 
forgings and structural steel are named 
in order as the principal industrial prod- 
ucts. 

As to general manufacturing, the re- 
port states that Ohio is third in num- 
ber of wage earners and capital invested, 
and fourth in value of products. Wage 
earners are found to make more in Ohio 
than anywhere except in the Far West. 


Iron And Steel Production 


That part of the report pertaining to 
the iron and ,steel industry states: 


“According to the census of manu- 
factures about 23 per cent of the na- 
tion’s crude iron and steel products in 
1919 came from the furnaces and mills 
of Ohio. In the same year 82,000 men, 
or about 20 per cent of all the iron 
and steel workers in the country, were 
employed in Ohio. Production figures 
for the country in 1923 were 30 per cent 
higher and Ohio’s share in this increase 
was proportional. 

“The Mahoning valley is the most im- 
portant district in the state and second 
only to Allegheny county in Pennsyl- 
vania as a pig iron center. In Youngs- 
town, Warren, Niles and vicinity are 
located 28 of the 80 furnaces in Ohio 
and here in 1923 nearly 4,000,000 tons of 
pig iron was produced. Thus from an 
area of a few hundred square miles 
comes 10 per cent of the nation’s and 6 
per cent vf the world’s pig iron. The 
original location of furnaces here was 
probably due to the presence of small 


Ps pertaining to Ohio’s impor- 


ore deposits. When the Lake Superior 
ores became important it was found 
that this was an economical meeting 
place for ihe iron and the fuel. 

“The lake counties constitute the re- 
gion of next importance. Cleveland and 
Lorain are the principal centers of the 
iron industry and over 80 per cent of 
the district’s output comes from the fur- 
naces of these two cities. During 1923 
the production amounted to over 2,600,- 
000 tons, coming from 17 furnaces. In 
the early days of lake transportation, 
Cleveland and Lorain, like some of the 
other Lake Erie ports, served only as 
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OHIO CITIES IN WHICH THE VALUE 
OF PRODUCTS ADDED BY MANU- 
FACTURING EXCEEDED, $10,000,000 

ACCORDING TO LATEST 
CENSUS 


forwarding points, where the ore was 
unloaded irom the ships and sent on by 
rail to the Youngstown and Pittsburgh 
districts, but now a considerable portion 
of the imported material is used locally. 
At present (1923 and 1924) the furnaces 
in this district are running nearer to 
capacity production than in any other 
part of the state. 

“Three other iron manufacturing dis- 
tricts are distinguished in Ohio; the 
Ohio river, including the towns in the 
extreme eastern part of the state, from 
Steubenville to Bellaire; the Hanging 
Rock district in the southern part of 
the state around Ironton and Portsmouth 
where local ores are used to a large 
extent, and the interior region compris- 
ing all other centers of the industry. The 
combined cutput of these sections is 
about 25 per cent that of the state. 

“Though it is an enormous industry 
as gaged by the volume of products, the 
manufacturing of pig iron actually em- 
ploys comparatively few wage earners, 
less than 10,000 at the most. At the 
same time it is an industry upon which 
the development of the country de- 
pends to a great extent, and amy impor- 
tant shifting of its location would ma- 
terially affect the future distribution of 
population. 

“The same subdivision of the state into 
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districts applies for the finishing of the 
pig iron -nto more usable forms. There 
is a total of 86 rolling mills and steel 
plants throughout the state. Sixty-six 
plants in 1922 produced over 9,000,000 
tons of steel ingots and castings, which 
represented about 20 per cent of the na- 
tion’s output. This figure had doubtless 
increased to 11,500,000 in 1923. Penn- 
sylvania, of course, is first, but Ohio’s 
annual output is equivalent to that of 
New York, Indiana, Illinois, Georgia and 
Alabama combined. During 1922 Ohio 
production was at 70 per cent of capac- 
ity, which was only exceeded by Indiana. 
Pennsylvania’s production was only 60 
per cent of the maximum. 

“In the pvoduction of all kinds of fin- 
ished rolled iron and steel Ohio’s relative 
position is about the same, reporting 
rearly a fourth of the country’s output, 
and outdistancing all the states except 
Pennsylvania. The Mahoning valley is 
first in this department, producing almost 
as much steel as all the rest of the 
state. Extensive rolling mills are to be 


found in Canton, Lorain, Cleveland, 
Middletown, Steubenville and neighbor- 
ing towns. 


“There are over 70,000 laborers em- 
ployed inthe steelworks and rolling mills 
of Ohio, about one-tenth of all the 
wage earners in the state. Together 
with the workers in the blast furnaces, 
these men receive higher wages than are 
paid in any other industry. 


Foremost Industry of State 


“The manufacture of iron and 
products taken as a unit is the fore- 
most industry in the state. It employs 
over a fourth of the wage earners and 
is responsible for over a fourth of the 
value added by manufacture. The out- 
put of foundry and machine shops is 
most important in this group. In 1919 
there were 1000 establishments of this 
nature in the state, employing over 72,- 
000 wage earners. The value of prod- 
ucts amounted to nearly $350,000,000, 
four-sevenths of which, or $200,000,000, 
was added within the establishments. 
This figure exceeds that for the annual 
value added by manufacture in all in- 
dustries in 24 of the 48 states. It is 
very generally distributed throughout the 
state, unlike the manufacture of the 
crude material. In practically every city 
of any importance there are many con- 
cerns of this kind. An example is Spring- 
field which though not a steel town, has 
22 foundries and machine shops among 
its industries. 

“Machine tools are next in importance, 
though furnishing employment to only 
one-fifth as many workmen. The _ per- 
centage of the value of products which 
is added in the process, is higher than 
in any other branch of manufacturing, 
being about 75 per cent. Cincinnati is 
the center of this industry, and is re- 
sponsible for over half the state’s output. 
The other industries included under 
the general Leading, iron and steel prod- 
ucts, are in order of their importance 
as gaged by the value added by manu- 
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facture: Stoves, engine building, the 
manufacture of tools, forgings, structur- 
al iron work. It was natural for these 
plants to locate close to the source of 
supply. Now that they are established 
it is not so much the presence of the 
pig iron as the general prosperity of 
the country that will determine their fu- 
ture. 

“The utilization of iron and _ steel 
products is continually increasing and at 
a rate even more rapid than the pop- 
ulation. New uses are always being 
found, and the per capita consumption is 
becoming larger and larger each year. 
At present the railroads consume more 
steel than any other enterprise. Iron 
Trapr Review estimates that nearly one- 
third of the total output of the steel- 
works went directly or indirectly to the 
various carriers to be used in their re- 
habilitation and expansion. With the 
extensive programs which are being 
planned for the next few years their 
share in ‘he consumption of steel prob- 
ably will be well maintained. The build- 
ing industry and the automobile industry 
are other enormous consumers and both 
seem assured of a prosperous future. 


Continued Progress Is Due 


“As for the further development of 
the iron and steel industry in Ohio, 
there can be little doubt that it is due 
for continued progress. As production 
increases, more workmen must be con- 
tinually employed and the steel towns 
will grow yroportionately. It is in the 
lake region that the output most nearly 
approaches capacity in blast furnaces and 
steelworks, and it is here that the most 
rapid expansion can be looked for. It 
would not be surprising to find furnaces 
and mills being located at Ashtabula and 
Conneaut, which are now scarcely more 
than ports where the ore is transhipped 
and coal exported. Such industries 
would furnish year-round employment 
as contrasted with the present situation 
in which there is little work during the 
winter season when lake traffic is halted. 
Such a plan would also be profitable 
for the railroad, running down to steel- 
works and coal fields of the Mahoning 
valley and Pennsylvania. Whereas the 
ore can be piled up during the open 
season and shipped down gradually 
throughout the year, the trains return 
empty during the winter rather than 
bring back coal which would depreciate 
in value with exposure. The necessity 
for this waste would be largely elimin- 
ated by the fact that large quantities of 
coal and coke would be continually re- 
quired for the operation of the works. 

“Toledo and Sandusky also may be- 
come important iron and steel centers. 
Following the trend of population there 
seems to be a tendency for new estab- 
lishments to move westward. This is 
evidenced by the present concentration 
around Chicago and the southern shore 
of Lake Michigan. The increasing suc- 
cess with which Illinois and Indiana coal 
is being coked will be an element in this 
movement. 

“In the Youngstown district there are 
factors which will restrict expansion on 
a large scale. Already most of the avail- 
able area is occupied by steel plants and 
there is little more room. Then, too, the 
water suppiy soon will be insufficient as 
increased population and new industries 
demand more of it. The result may be 
a further development of the Ohio river 
district from East Liverpool south, 
where the valley is wider, the water 
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PIG IRON PRODUCTION, IN UNITS OF 
100,000 TONS, IN OHIO, DURING 1923 


supply practically unlimited, and the fuel 
close at hand. The growing demand 
for steel is: the South and Southwest, 
particularly for well casings and pipe, 
in the midcontinent oil field of Texas 
and Lowisiana will doubtless be felt in 
this district. The plants for producing 
pipe are aiready located here, and the 
Ohio river affords the cheapest and 
most practicable means of transportation. 
The series of dams which have recently 
been completed will add greatly to the 
year round importance of the river. 
Some of the Pittsburgh companies are 
even now shipping portions of i 
products by this route. 

“The old Hanging Rock district and 
adjacent territory will probably share 
in the extensions which the American 
Rolling Mill Co. is making across the 
river in Ashland, Ky., and new mills 
have been opened recently in both Iron- 
ton and Portsmouth. Other towns 
throughout the state where the steel in- 
dustry is well established will no doubt 
keep pace with its general progress. One 
thing must be borne in mind in connec- 
tion with this enormous branch of man- 
ufacturing. The leading corporations are 
so immense and so highly capitalized 
that if a location is found which is 
considered cesirable, it is likely that a 
plant will be established regardless of 
the facilities or lack of facilities at 
hand. An example is Gary, Ind., which 
was literally created by the United 
States Steel Corp. 

“Out of a total of 171 new rolling 
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mills completed in 1923, 60 were in 
Ohio and 26 of the others in Ash- 
land, Ky. The tendency seems to be 
for the number of steel plants and roll- 
ing mills to increase. At the same time 
the blast furnaces are being abandoned 
or stocked, and hardly an average of one 
a year is being built. This condition is 
due to the fact that not so much pig 
iron is necessary now for the production 
of our steel as formerly. In 1923 the 
tonnage of pig iron used was practically 
100 per cent that of the steel ingots 
turned out. The ever enlarging amount 
of scrap iron available for remanufacture 
has reduced this figure to about 85 per 
cent. The result is a closing down of 
some of the smaller more isolated fur- 
naces and a greater concentration of pig 
iron production in the large steel cen- 
ters.” 


Ohio ranks next to Michigan in the 
manufacture of automobiles and in the 
manufacture of automobile bodies and 
parts. The electrical machinery industry 
has its principal factories in Cleveland, 
Toledo and Dayton, and is growing 
rapidly in all of these places. Between 
1914 and 1919 the value of the electrical 


machinery manufactured in the state 
increased from about $35,000,000 to 
$156,000,000, nearly 400 per cent. This 


changed Ohio’s rank in this line of 
manufacture from sixth to second place. 

A considerable part of the report is 
devoted to coal mining, limestone pro- 
duction, and the gas and oil industries, 
all of which rank high among those of 
the leading producing states. 


Metal Refining Grows 


Establishments engaged primarily in 
the smelting and refining of scrap metals 
other than gold, silver, and platinum re- 
ported products valued at $35,785,501, an 
increase of 136.2 per cent as compared 
with 192i, the last preceding census 
year, according to data collected in the 
1923 census of manufactures. 

Of the 41 establishments reporting for 
1923, 9 were located in Illinois, 8 in 
New’ Jersey, 6 in Pennsylvania, 4 in 
New York, 3 in Massachusetts, and the 
remaining 11 in California, Connecticut, 
Delaware, Georgia, Missouri, Ohio, and 
West Virginia. In 1921 the industry was 
represented by 60 establishments, the de- 
crease to 41 in 1923 being the net result 
of the loss of 33 establishments which 
were included for 1921 and the inclu- 
sion of 14 which had not been classified 
in this industry for 1921. Of the 33 
establishments lost to the industry, 27 
reported such commodities as_ brass, 
bronze, or copper ingots, aluminum cast- 
ings, babbitt metal, type metal, white 
metal, and solder as their products of 
chief value in 1923 and were, therefore, 
classified in the appropriate industries, 
5 had gone out of business prior to 1923, 
and 1 reported products valued at less 
than $5000. 
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Machine Strands Cables 
for Electrical Use 


A cable closing machine located in 
the wire and cable department of the 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. 
Y., probably is the largest of its type 
in operation. It is driven by a 35- 
horsepower’ motor and reels up to 60 
inches in diameter can be put in the 
cradles. The machine, which is shown 
in the accompanying illustration, can 
be used for stranding either semisector 
shaped or round conductors. Jute is 
used to fill spaces between conductors 
and thus to make the cables more 
nearly round. The driving motor is 
of the variable speed type with change 
gears and can be run at speeds of from 
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The bulletin just published by the bureau 
contains 120 pages, covering the re- 
sults very thoroughly. 

Summarized, the average full-time 
hours per v-eek of all employes in found- 
ries was 52.4 for males and 49.3 for fe- 
males, and in machine shops 50.8 for 
males and 49.1 for females. The pre- 
dominating hours were 48 or 54 per 
week in foundries and 48 or 50 in ma- 
chine shops. The average earnings per 
hour were 56 cents for males and 40.4 
cents for iemales in foundries, and 56 
cents for males and 36.6 cents for fe- 
males in machine shops; and the aver- 
age full-time earnings per week were 
$29.34 for males and $19.92 for females 
in foundries, and $28.45 for males end 
$17.97 for females in machine shops. 
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SEMISECTOR SHAPED OR ROUND CONDUCTORS ARE STRANDED BY THIS 
MACHINE WHICH ACCOMMODATES REELS UP TO 60 INCHES DIAMETER 


2 to 50 revolutions per minute. The 
length of the twist which it will pit in 
cable is variable from 2 to 6 feet. 


Foundry Wage Survey of 
1923 Published 


In a recent bulletin the bureau of 
labor statistics reports the results of a 
study of wages and hours of labor in 


foundries and machine shops in 
1923. The number of found- 
ries represented was 351, and ma- 


chine shops 429, operated by 548 dif- 
ferent establishments in 28 states. The 
number of foundry employes included 
was 32,166, and the number of ma- 
chine shop employes 58,914. Of the 548 
establishments covered, 119 have found- 
ries only, 197 machine shops only and 
232 have foundries and machine shops. 





An inspection of the averages for the 
several occupations in foundries shows 
that the average earnings per hour for 
males range from 42.8 cents for laborers 
to 75 cents for patternmakers, and for 
males in machine shops from 41.8 cents 
for laborers to 69.3 cents for toolmakers. 
The average earnings for females in found- 
ries range from 20.5 cents for other 
foundry employes to 43.1 cents for core 
makers, and for females in machine 
shops from 31 cents for grinding-ma- 
chine hands and operators to 42.2 cents 
for “other machine hands and operators.” 


Making Fewer Safes 


The department of commerce an- 


nounces that, according to the biennial 
census of manufactures, 1923, establish- 
ments engaged primarily in the manufac- 
ture of safes and vaults reported such 
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products valued at $18,977,298, with other 
classes of products valued at $124,016, 
making a total of $19,101,314, a decrease 
cf 3.2 per cent as compared with 1921; 
the last preceding census year. The prin- 
cipal products of establishments cov- 
ered by this classification are fireproof, 
and burglar-proof safesffi vaults, chests, 
safe-deposit boxes, and steel burial vaults. 


Looks for New Activity in 
Shir building 

In a speech at the annual banquet 
of the Society of Naval Architects and 
Marine Engineers on Nov. 14, in New 
York, J. A. Farrell effectively analyzed 
the American shipping situation. By vir- 
tue of being president of the United 
States Steel Corp. and having under his 
general charge a fleet of 47 ocean going 
vessels, he is accepted as an authority. He 
pointed out that probably 50 per cent of 
the ocean tonnage at present is obsolete 
and that cctivity in shipbuilding might 
be looked for in the near future in 
order to make necessary replacements. 
Mr. Farrell emphasized the fact that 
shipping is an international business and 
that it is mecessary to keep on good 
terms with the people with whom we 
do business. Hence, he was not in 
favor of discriminating duties such as 
proposed by Sec. 28, of the merchant 
marine act. On the other hand, he felt 
that there is now no good reason, either 
from lack of ships or fear of foreign 
retaliation, for not placing the Philip- 
pines under the coastwise category. 

Mr. Farrell felt that the Shipping 
board’s entry into any trade in competi- 
tion ‘with private ownership is a_ seri- 
ous mistake. He instanced the case of 
grain moving out of Gulf ports in ship- 
ping board vessels for little less than 
it could tb: moved by private owners. 
In other words, he could see no reason 
why shippers, because of shipping board 
interference, should receive uneconomical 
rate advantages at the expense of ship- 
owners. 

On the whole, Mr. Farrell’s analysis 
of the shipping situation was optimistic 
for the future of an American merchant 
marine. He said that this country 
is now prosperous and has many cargoes 
to furnish not only for American ships 
but also for foreign ships. The govern- 
ment’s activity in fostering the use of 
the diesel engine is an important step 
in creating an economical and efficiently 
operated merchant marine. Except for 
the item of crews’ wages, all other 
charges against the American ship are 
no higher than charges against foreign 
ships. Government ownership and op- 
eration will have to give way to private 
ownership and operation for a _ truly 
successful cverseas merchant marine. 





























































Large Uses Of Steel 
In Small Ways 














HILE men in Minnesota, Mich- 
igan and other mining states 
are busy digging iron ore that 


it may be transformed into iron and 
steel to supply the myriad demands of 
modern civilization, other men widely 
scattered are engaged in burying a por- 
tion of this iron and steel as a tribute 
and final offering to the dead. Thus 
man’s association with steel is not lim- 
ited to his brief life in the busy world, 
but in death he is frequently inclosed in 
a steel case, and if the case is of wood, 
its handles, hinges, and corner pieces are 
in whole or in part of steel. While iron 
and steel are coming more and more 
into favor in the manufacture of caskets 
and casket boxes, the opposition is still 
strong. 

Utilitarian needs are to a large ex- 
tent subordinated to sentiment in casket 
requirements. Custom and the practice 
of one’s forefathers are particularly hard 
to overcome when the subject of burial 
is considered. Thus steel caskets are 
with difficulty making gains over the 
wooden casket even though from a prac- 
tical and economic point of view steel ap- 
pears to be the logical material. 

Of the 1,300,000 caskets produced each 
year approximately 1,000,000 are made of 





Burial Caskets 


HiS is the twenty-sixth of a 

series of articles dealing with 
some of the thousands of obscure 
uses of steel which in the aggregate 
go a long way toward absorbing 
the great American tonnage, and in 
proclaiming steel the universal metal. 
The first article on “Corsets” ap- 
peared Nov, 22. Other articles were 
“Pins,” Dec. 6; “Pens,” Dec. 20; 
“Cotton Ties,’ Jan. 17; “Steel 
Wool,” Jan. 31; “Toys,” Feb. 14; 
“License Plates,’ Feb. 28; “Spinning 
Rings and Travelers,’ March 13; 
“Hypodermic Needles,’ March 27; 
“Card Clothing,’ April 10; “Shoe 
Steel,” April 24; “Tie Plates,’ May 
8; “Crushed Steel,” May 22; 
“Tacks,” June 5; “Skates,” June 19; 


“Knives and Forks,” July 3; 
“Phonograph Needles,’ July 17; 
“Surgical Instruments,” July 31; 


“Fence Posts,’ Aug. 14; “Needles,” 
Aug. 28; “Eyeglass Cases,” Sept. 18; 
“Golf Clubs,’ Oct. 2; “Fishing 
Tackle,” Oct. 16; “Mechanical Pen- 
ta Gct. 30; “Dental Drills,’ Nov. 
15. 











wood and 100,000 of pressed steel. The 
remainder are of a wide variety of 
material, from elaborate cast bronze, 
through concrete, to the cheapest form 
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THE SIDES OF STEEL CASKETS ARE FORMED BY A SINGLE OPERATION 
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of plain pine, which is scarcely to be 
cignified by the name casket. In order 
to understand the position which steel 
occupies in the casket industry, some 
description of burial containers is nec- 
essary. In the trade a shell or bare 
container is built up into a casket by 
the addition of lids, covering 
material or decoration, and casket hard- 
ware. For actual burial such a com- 
plete casket is almost always inclosed 
in a wooden box or a metal or con- 
crete vault. 

Chestnut, mahogany and oak are used 
almost exclusively for wooden caskets. 
The box when of wood is usully of pine. 
Both the wooden casket and the wooden 
box require considerable metal in their 
construction. In addition to the screws, 
bolts and nails the casket shell may 
have steel corner pieces, fasteners, and 
steel hinges, and the box may have han- 
cles, hinges and some ornamentation of 
steel. 

Casket hardware, which is a well estab- 
lished ornamental line of handles, ex- 
tension bars and name plates, is subject 
to fashion changes. Some years ago it 
was the style to have three heavy ornate 
handles on each side of the casket. To- 
day the demand runs more to extension 


lining, 
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tandles. These are about 5% feet long 
and are fastened on each side in the 


same relative position as that previously 
occupied by the handles. Short bar 
handles of the same design are usually 
tlaced at cach end of the casket. In the 
better grade of handles and extension 
bars, bronze and brass are the chief 
materials used, but even with these some 
steel is used for reinforcing and with 
cheaper lines of ornamental handles the 
principal parts are made of steel stamp- 
ings. 

Without going into detail the weight 
of steel in an average casket, including 
screws, hinges and the steel reinforcing 
parts in handles totals about 15 pounds. 
It is estimated by a large manufacturer 
that not ever 5 per cent of the orna- 
mental casket handles are so-called steel 
handles. For this 5 per cent the weight 
per casket instead of being 15 pounds 
comes to upproximately 25 pounds. The 
steel used in the construction of the 
wooden boxes averages 5 pounds each. 
Summing up these items for the esti- 
mated 1,000,000 wooden caskets gives 
a steel consumption as follows: 950,000 
caskets at 15 pounds, 14,250,000 pounds; 
50,000 wooden caskets at 25 pounds, 1,- 
250,000 pounds; 900,000 boxes at 5 
vounds, 4,500,000 pounds, a total of 20,- 
000,000 pounds or 10,000 tons. 

Steel caskets are made of rust resist- 
ing sheet steel of 18 or 20 gage. The 
sides are pressed to form in heavy 
presses, welded together, ground, polished 
and finished by plating or other form 
of coating. 

The national demand for these caskets 
is large enough to warrant several ex- 
tensive modern steel fabricating plants 
_ for their exclusive production. In one 

of the largest of these plants 10,000 
steel caskets are turned out annually. 
These caskets are frequently of highly 
ornamental design which calls for elab- 
orate die work and the use of powerful 
hydraulic presses. 

In cases where these boxes 
vaults are made of steel, the general 
method of construction is similar ex- 
cept that the sheets used are heavier, 
the design simpler, and the finish less 
expensive. 

The average steel casket weighs 300 
pounds and the average steel vault 400 


or 


pounds. From this it is seen that for 
the 100,000 steel caskets 30,000,000 
pounds or 15,000 tons of sheets are 


required. One authority places the an- 
nual production of plain steel grave 
vaults at 50,000. Using this figure and 
400 pounds as the average weight, an 
additional 10,000 tons of sheets is ob- 
tained making a total of 25,000 tons 
for steel caskets and vaults, and a grand 
total at 35,000 tons as the amount of 
steel buried each year in graves in the 
United States. 
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Will Further 


Personnel Management 


Federation 


To study the human factor and to 
promote happiness, efficiency and pro- 
ductivity among workers, science and 
business have united in a nation-wide 
investigation enlisting 20 agencies from 
medicine to organized labor, accord- 
ing to the announcement of Alfred 
D. Flinn, director of the Engineering 
Foundation, New York. The inquiry 
will be headed by the personnel re- 
search federation established under the 
auspices of the foundation and the 
National Research council. Dr. W. V. 
Bingham, of the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Pittsburg, has been ap- 
pointed director of the federation and 
will establish his headquarters at the 
offices of the foundation, 29 West 
Thirty-ninth street, New York. 


This step marks a turning point in 
the history of personnel management 
in this country. Arising during the 
war as a serious activity in hundreds 
of industrial plants and spreading to 
colleges, engineering practice and other 
channels, it has undergone the tests 
imposed by the whole field of indus- 
trial relations and now emerges as a 
definite effort to study the value of 
what has become known as the human 
factor. 

Organizations sharing in the study 
include the National Research council, 
Engineering Foundation, American 
Federation of Labor, Bureau of Voca- 
tional Information, Vocational Service 
for Juniors, department of industrial 
research, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, graduate school of business 
and bureau of vocational guidance of 
Harvard university, National Committee 
for Mental Hygiene, United States 
Public Health Service, United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, United 
States Bureau of Mines, United States 
Civil Service commission, research 
bureau for retail training of the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, school of business 
administration of the University of 
Chicago, Dartmouth college, Bryn 
Mawr college, Northwestern university 
University of North Carolina and the 
University of Michigan. 


Closed Models Gain Favor 


The department of commerce an- 
nounces that, according to data col- 
lected at the biennial census of manu- 
facturers, 1923, establishments engaged 
primarily in the manufacture of motor 
vehicles in that year produced 3,472,- 
420 gasoline or steam-driven passenger 
vehicles, including chassis, valued at 
$2,277,800,046; 12,878 public conveyances 
valued at $24,667,251; 1,192 government 
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and municipal vehicles, valued at $10,- 
051,776; 402,408 business vehicles, in- 
cluding chassis, valued at $295,868,451, 
1,236 electric vehicles, including chassis, 
valued at $3,059,906; and 11,191 trailers 
valued at $4,233,069; and other prod- 
ucts valued at $547,647,375, making a 
total of $3,163,327,874. This represents 
an increase of 89.3 per cent as com. 
pared with 1921, the last preceding 
census year. The output of motor ve- 
hicles of all classes, including chassis, 
totaled 3,890,134 in number and $2,611,- 
447,430 in value, f.o.b. factory. 

The foregoing figures and the othe: 
statistics herewith relate to manufac- 
turers whose principal products were 
assembled motor vehicles, and do not 
include data for the production of 
establishments engaged primarily in 
the manufacture of bodies, parts, and 
accessories for motor vehicles. 

The proportion of closed passenger 
cars has increased from 10 per cent in 
1919 to 21.6 per cent in 1921 and 35.) 
per cent in 1923. The number of this 
class of motor vehicles (not including 
electric cars) manufactured in 1923 
reached a total of 1,201,316, compared 
with 303,687 in 1921 and approximately 
156,000 in 1919. 

The production of motor vehicles in 
1921 and 1923 and the percentage of in- 
crease is shown in the following: 





Per 
cent of 
1923 1921 increase 
Motor vehicles, gas- 
oline and steam 3,888,898 1,590,449 144.5 
Passenger vehicles 
(not including 
public convey- 
BROS) ccccsece 3,472,420 1,442,289 140.8 
pen— 
Touring ..... 1,782,992 903,009 97.4 
Roadsters and 
runabouts 373,203 196,577 89.8 
Sport speed- 
CORTE diciace ON eee ap AP 
Other varieties 2,709 193 1303.6 
fT eer 1,201,316 303,687 295.6 
Chasis 53,256 38,823 37.2 
Motor busses, 
sight-seeing wag- 
ons, cabs, etc. 12,878 2,213 481.9 
Ambulances, _ fire- 
department  ap- 
paratus, patrol 
wagons, and 
street cleaning. 1,192 1,126 5.9 
Business vehicles. 402,408 144,821 177.9 
Delivery wagons 27,890 15,084 84.9 
ae 252,394 89,389 182.4 
Hearses and un- 
dertakers’ wag- 
ONS seeeeeee 872 513 70.0 
Pe wialseos 121,252 39,835 204.4 
Motor vehicles, 
electric ....... 1,236 1,592 —22.4 
pa are 11,191 3,567 213.7 
Aggregate value, 1923, $3,163,327,874; 1921, 
$1,671,386,976; per went of increase, 89.3. 
Several spherical steel specimens 


have been prepared by the bureau of 
standards and as soon as they are heat 
treated and the surfaces are finished 
they will be tested in a small rubber- 
lined ball mill with approximately the 


same abrasive as was used in the lap- 


ping tests on these same steels. The 
tests should prove definitely whether 
the ball mill is suitable for wear test- 
ing of gage stteels, 
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Ventilating Electrical Machinery 


Rolling Mill Motors and Auxiliary Apparatus Are Cooled by Washed Air Under 






Pressure—Efficiency and Capacity of Electrical Equipment 
Depend Upon Operating Temperature 


F THE many factors entering 
O into American industrial life, 

few play a more leading role than 
electric power. In 1922 the electrical 
energy consumed by manufacturing 
plants, mines, wells, and other uses 
amounted to more than 22 billion kilo- 
watt-hours. Motor installations in man- 
ufacturing plants grew from about one 
million horsepower in 1902 to 19 million 
horsepower in 1923, Industrial electri- 
fication has reached forth its tentacles 
until now more than 60 per cent of the 
total installed power of the country is 
electrical. 

This process of electrification today 
is closely bound up with methods of air 
conditioning. In the central station, for 
instance, dust elimination and air cool- 
ing have attained such importance that 
they now rank second to none as prime 
factors making for capacity or under- 
capacity operation of a plant. It is be- 
cause of this dependence that electrifica- 
tion projects offer great opportunity to 
the ventilating engineer. This discus- 
sion will be confined to but one phase 
oi electrification development; namely, 
the transition from steam to electric 
drive in the steel industry and the part 
taken by air conditioning apparatus. 

Electric motors first were installed in 
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a steel mill in 1891. At that time the 
field of the electric motor in this branch 
of industry was considered extremely 
limited because of the enormous power 
requirements and severe service de- 
manded. It was not until 1905 that the 
problem of electric drive for the main 
rolls of the steel mill was solved. Ap- 
plication of electric drive to the revers- 
ing mill necessitated the building of a 
motor which could be reversed quickly 
and frequently and which could main- 
tain, at the same time, a severe peak 
load. The successful application of elec- 
tric drive in this instance was a great 
impetus to further development; and as 
a result, we now find practically every 
type of mill successfully electrified. 
Electric drive for the main rolls is the 
accepted standard today. 


Electric Drive Is Popular 


The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., in a book 
“Electricity in the Steel Industry” gives 
the present number of electrified revers- 
ing mills in this country as  approxi- 
mately 30 and of continuously running 
mills as 400. In Europe, motors are 
said to have been applied even more ex- 
tensively. The aggregate horsepower 
required by the continuously running 
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mills in the United States, the report 
continues, is approximately 650,000 
horsepower with an average of 1600 
horsepower per unit, while in Europe 
the average unit is only one-third as 
large. The success attending the use 
of electric drive with auxiliary units, for 
instance, has been so wide that this prac- 
tice now is practically universal. 

This survey, though brief, is suffi- 
ciently comprehensive to make clear the 
commanding position occupied by elec- 
tricity in the steel industry. To appre- 
ciate the part played by ventilating 
equipment in this growth, it must be 
remembered that air conditioning ap- 
paratus is an essential part of electric 
drives, It serves to obtain best effi- 
ciencies, long life of the apparatus, and 
improved operating conditions. The 
capacity of a generator unit, for  in- 
stance, is directly dependent on the air 
conditions, therefore an ample supply 
of cool, clean air is of great importance. 
Dust or soot in the air soon collects in 
the air spaces of the machirie and great- 
ly reduces the quantity and efficiency of 
the air as a cooling medium. The ac- 
cumulation is particularly rapid where 
oil vapor accompanies the ventilating 
air. Since the capacity of a generator 
really is determined by the temperature 











A SMALL, DIRECT-DRIVEN BOOSTER FAN TAKING A SUPPLY OF WASHED AIR FROM THE MAIN VENTILATING SYSTEM 


AND FORCING IT AT HIGH PRESSURE TO SMALL AUXILIARY MOTORS 
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IN A ROLLING MILL 
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TWO COOLING AND VENTILATING UNITS FOR ELECTRIC MILL DRIVES. THE 
FANS WHICH ARE OF THE DOUBLE INLET TYPE, ARE PRACTICALLY 
ENCLOSED IN THE SHEET STEEL CONNECTIONS TO THE 
AIR WASHERS 


in its windings, every machine is de- 
signed to carry a given load with a cer- 
tain maximum temperature in the arm- 
ature and field windings; this latter must 
be well below the critical temperature of 
the insulation. The cooler the air de- 





livered to the generator, the greater is 
the load it can carry with safety. Gen- 
erators usually reach their maximum ef- 
ficiency at about full load. 

As applied to the steel industry, three 
different classes of electrical apparatus 
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A GENERATOR COOLER IN A STEEL MILL. THE SPRAY CAN BE SEEN THROUGH 
THE BAFFLE PLATES 
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are of importance from a_ ventilating 
standpoint; motor-generator sets, or 
converters, mill motors and transform- 
ers. The conversion or transfer of elec- 
trical energy in the motor-generator set 
is accompanied by certain losses, name- 
ly, resistance or copper losses in arm- 
ature and field coils, hysteresis, or mag- 
netic losses and other minor ones. All 
such losses appear in the form of heat. 
In the modern motor-generator set the 
surface and‘ mass of the machine are 
small in comparison with the power ca- 
pacity, and the heat cannot be radiated 
as rapidly as it is generated without 
raising the temperature of the unit 
above a safe limit. Therefore, special 
means are required to ventilate the arm- 
ature and field coils. 


Ventilation System Simple 


The system of ventilation used here is 
simple in design and in operation. Air 
which has been cooled and cleaned in an 
air washer—such as that shown in the 
accompanying illustration—is passed 
into the pit underneath the motor-gen- 
erator set. This air passes up and 
through the unit and out through the 
operating room. In some cases it 
is necessary to provide additional 
ventilating equipment for exhaust- 
ing the heated air from the building it- 
self. 

One of the most interesting fields for 
ventilating equipment is offered in the 
development of mill motors. Steam en- 
gine drives for blooming and rolling 
mills are passing rapidly and today near- 
ly all of the large steel companies are 
electrifying their mills. Due in some 
instances to the large size of the motor, 
in others to the location, forced venti- 
lation with washed air has been found 
a necessity. 

In installations of this kind, the air is 
conducted through the foundations and 
is discharged at a high velocity below 
and around the motor. In some of the 
installations air also is discharged 
through the motor housing. From 2 to 
3 inches static pressure usually is spec- 
ified by electric companies, although 
where the air is simply blown into the 
pit under the motor, only 4% to 1% 
inches is required, depending upon the 
length of ducts. For these installations 
it is good policy to use fans with inlet 
guards and a limiting horsepower char- 
acteristic. Direct-connected units are 
the rule. The fans and air washers gen- 
erally are of heavy construction on ac- 
count of the service required. An air 
washer should always be used in con- 
nection with mill motor cooling appar- 
atus; it not only aids in cooling, but re- 
moves dirt which soon would clog wind- 
ings and air passages. Neglect in this 
direction leads to rapid wear, tear and 
repairs. 

Another form of air cleaner or filter 
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recently has been marketed in_ this 
country, the invention being of Euro- 
pean origin. It is known as the vis- 
cuous or oil filter. Briefly, this filter con- 
sists of a number of cell-like structures 
filled with steel wool or small metallic 
Pieces, thus forming a porous afea. The 
cells are submerged in an oil bath for 
coating purposes. The air passes 
through the coated mass and the dirt is 
removed to a degree by the oily sur- 
faces, This type of filter is not as ef- 
fective in dirt removal] as a properly de- 
signed air washer, as has been found 
from recent tests. The small air spaces 
clog, thereby reducing the quantity of 
air delivered, a serious difficulty in the 
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motors by a system of fans and air 
washers. Usually in the case of auxil- 
iary motors a pneumatic hose is used at 
infrequent intervals to blow out the ac- 
cumulation of dust, but this method has 
been found to be not only inefficient, but 
expensive. At the steel plant two large 
turbo fans and two air washers have 
been installed for cooling and cleaning 
the air supplied to two heavy reversing 
mill motors and motor generator sets. 
Leading from the main ducts supplying 
the washed air is a small air line con- 
nected to seven auxiliary mill motors. 
These motors are located in a part of 
the mill where the air is in continual 
agitation and where many small par- 
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The branch air supply line will handle 
5000 cubic feet of air per minute and a 
special steel plate pressure blower is 
used as a booster. 

According to cooling, transformers 
are classified as oil cooled and air cooled. 
Most transformers are oil cooled, their 
whole interior being filled with a special 
oil which circulates naturally due to 
temperature changes, the heat being 
conveyed from the interior to the ex- 
terior where it is given up to the metal 
casing and radiated to the air. Water 
sometimes is used to conduct the heat 
away from the outer shell, in which 
cases the transformer shells usually are 
connected to city water mains. If water 
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(LEFT)—INTERIOR OF AIR WASHER SHOWING SPRAY NOZZLES AND FLOODING NOZZLES OVER ELIMINATOR PLATES, 
(RIGHT)—INTERIOR OF WASHER SHOWING DISTRIBUTION OF SPRAY NOZZLES AND MIST-LIKE SPRAY 


ventilation of electrical equipment. It 
has been found also that the oil or 
viscuous coating evaporates, and in 
some instances is carried along with the 
air stream and deposited on surfaces 
with which it comes in contact. These 
objections, however, may be overcome 
to a certain extent by improvements in 
design. Cleaning of filters after becom- 
ing clogged is a laborious and costly 
process, and is perhaps the most objec- 
tionable feature. 

A recent air washer installation at the 
plant of a large steel company illustrates 
a system more comprehensive than that 
usually employed. It represents the first 
attempt made in this country, it is said, 
to eliminate dust troubles and to cool 
and ventilate the smaller auxiliary mill 





ticles of steel are in motion. For this 
reason the motors are entirely enclosed. 

The work required of these auxiliary 
units is of the most severe nature. The 
motors are run practically 24 hours per 
day, and on an average of 6% days per 
week. The need, therefore, for keeping 
them at the most efficient operating tem- 
perature, and for keeping the running 
parts free from all dust is vitally impor- 
tant. The question, of course, of how 
much the air can be reduced in tem- 
perature depends on its humidity before 
entering the humidifier, or air washer 
In passing through the spray chamber 
of the humidifier the air becomes sat- 
urated with water vapor by the process 
of evaporation, thereby lowering the 
temperature of both the air and water. 


WHICH FILLS THE WASHING CHAMBER 


rates are high, it is possible to use 
washers and fans to cool the water. Air- 
cooled transformers are used where 
space is limited, as this type of trans- 
former is much smaller than any other. 
In all cases the specifications as to air 
quantity and pressure are given by the 
transformer manufacturer. 

An increasing application of fans and 
air washers is found in the ventilation 
of rooms or buildings in which trans- 
formers are installed. The oil cooled 
transformer gives up its heat to the sur- 
rounding air, and in many instances, it 
is necessary to provide ventilation to re- 
move the heated air. This problem can 
be worked out theoretically from the 
number, kilovolt-ampere rating, and ef- 
ficiency of the transformers, but in most 
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cases this is not necessary. Fans which 
will provide a 5 or 6-minute air change 
usually are satisfactory. Variable speed 
drives for these fans is considered good 
practice. 

The future electrification of industry 
will be more and more closely bound up 
with the science of air conditioning. The 
use of larger motors, generators, trans- 
formers and their application to phases 
of industry from which they are now 
practically excluded, due to conditions of 
temperature, humidity, dust, etc., will be 
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faces of the press are 10 feet wide 
and 15 feet long, the maximum per- 
missable deflection under a full load, 
which is uniformly distributed, must 
not exceed 0.01 inch. 

The new press is shown in the ac- 
companying illustration. Maximum econ- 
omy in the use of high pressure water 
is provided for by the use of auxiliary 
lifting cylinders in combination with 
a slack water tank on the top of the 
machine. The pressure water of 3000 
pounds per square inch is used in the 


THE MAXIMUM PERMISSIBLE DEFLECTION OF THIS HEAVY HYDRAULIC 


PRESS IS 0.01 INCH. 


brought about through the closer affin- 
ity of ventilation and electricity brought 
about by further study. 


New Hydraulic Press Has 


Special Features 

A 3000-ton hydraulic press built re- 
cently by the Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa., and embodying a num- 
ber of new features of construction, is 
interesting because of its size and ac- 
curacy of work. It is used to manu- 
facture pulp millboards, a product 
which requires a uniform thickness. 
Despite the fact that the working sur- 


ITS WORKING SURFACE IS 


10 X 15 FEET 


main cylinder during the actual work- 
ing part of the stroke only. Control 
valves and manifolds are attached to 
the press so that they form one self- 
contained unit supported on lifting nuts 
thereby affording a sensitive adjust- 
ment to take care of possible settling 
of foundations. Speed of operation al- 
ways is an advantage and this has been 
accomplished by the use of extra large 
pipe connections between the valves and 
main cylinders. These connections are 
bored from solid forgings for strength 
and to avoid danger of failure under 
high pressures necessary to develop full 
power of the press. 
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Arranges Pan American 


Standards Meeting 


A Pan American Conference on 
Standardization is to be held in con- 
junction with the Pan American Sci- 
entific congress at Lima, Peru, Dec. 
23. Official invitations have been sent 
to 21 American republics and, in addi- 
tion, the Peruvian government has 
asked about 60 technical and trade as- 
sociations in the United States to have 
unofficial delegates present at the con- 
ference. A. W. Whitney, chairman of 
the American Engineering Standards 
committee and associate general man- 
ager of the National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty and Surety Underwriters, will 
head the official representatives ac- 
credited by the United States govern- 
ment. 

At the present time about 18 coun- 
tries have national standardizing 
bodies, and their activities have re- 
sulted in appreciable savings in money, 
both to government and industry. These 
countries include the United States, 
Great Britain, Switzerland, Norway, 
Poland, Holland, Japan, Italy, Ger- 
many, Czechoslovakia and Canada. Of 
particular importance are projects for 
standardization of screw threads, bolts 
and nuts, pipes and tubes, and steel 
sections for shipbuilding. So import- 
ant is the international exchange of 
information in this field that 10 of 
the national bodies publish regular 
journals containing drafts of new 
standards and announcements concern- 
ing standards approved or in contem- 
plation. These countries are Ger- 
many, Austria-Hungary, Italy, France, 
Sweden, Holland, Switzerland, Czech- 
oslovakia and Norway. 

In the United States the American 
Engineering Standards committee di- 
gests these publications for the in- 
formation of its members and affil- 
iated trade and technical organizations. 
The Germans also have proposed that 
a code word be set up for every 
standardized article, permitting these 
articles to be ordered by telephone 
or telegraph with accuracy and a 
minimum of effort and expense. 


Tube Loadings Heavy 


Tubular goods loadings in 1923 by 
the National Tube Co., Pittsburgh, ag- 
gregated 3,736,192,400 pounds, single 
car loadings of upward. of 100,000 
pounds. The average carload for Sept- 
ember when 2551 carloads went out 
was 79,173 pounds. Of the 2551 car- 
loads, 235 or about 10 per cent were 
loaded in the last 10 days of the 
month when the order for reduced 
minimum loads to 36,000 became effec- 
tive. 




















Founders Discuss Proposed Laws 


National Founders Association in Annual Convention Attacks Pending Legislation 
on Child-Labor, Railroad Labor Disputes and Government Arsenals—Ap- 
prentice Systems and Cost Practice Studied—Officers Elected 


personnel and 
interesting dis- 


legislation, production, 
apprenticeship work came up for 
cussion at the twenty-eighth annual convention of 
the National Founders association, at the Hotel Astor, 
New York, Nov. 19-20. More than 250 members were 
present. William H. Barr, Buffalo, again was _ re- 
elected president, while F. B. McBrier, Erie Steam 
Shovel Co., Erie, Pa., was elected vice president to suc- 
ceed Charles L. Taylor, Taylor & Fenn Co., Hartford, 
Conn. All other executives will continue in office. 
Association members experienced little labor trouble 
during the past year, according to Commissioner A. E. 
McClintock, Chicago, there being but one strike, in- 
volving 53 molders and coremakers. However, with 
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better operations apparently not far off, greater labor | 


state grange, and William J. Thompson of Maine, chair- 
man of the executive committee of the national grange. 
They both expressed satisfaction over the alliance that 
had been effected recently at Atlantic City between 
agriculturists and industrialists. The Atlantic City meet- 
ing was reported in the Nov. 20 issue of IRON Trape ReE- 
VIEW. 

Among resolutions passed by the association were one 
condemning the proposed twentieth, or so-called child 
labor amendments of the United States constitution, and 
another, pointing to the advantage which would accrue to 
foundrymen if all blue prints submitted for prices were by 
the weight of the casting. T. E. Durban, Erie, Pa., ‘in 
a short talk early in the meeting, stated that such action 
would not only cut down the overhead of the foundry, 








unrest is considered likely during the coming year. 
introduction of 

Mrs. Dora Stockman, lecturer 
Lansing, 
the first woman ever to address the National Founders 
She stressed the importance of co-operation 


A feature was the 
of the farmers grange. 
for the Michigan state grange, 


association. 


between the farmers and manufacturers. 
speakers were John McSparran, master of the Pennsylvania 


several members 


was 


Mich., 


Nov. 
Other agricultural 
in Business.” 


but would facilitate prompt quotations. 
engineering and metal 
stigating a movement that this practice be adopted by the 
purchasers of castings. 

Featuring the annnual banquet, held on the evening of 
19, was an address by Harry Collins 
New York, entitled “Adjusting Ourselves to a New Era 


Several of the 
working organizations are in- 


Spillman, 


Personnel Work Caretully Considered 


SSERTING that passing of the 

JAY vxoposed railroad bill dealing 
with labor disputes would in ef- 

fect be the unionization of the railroads 
by law, James A. Emery, association 
counsel, Washington, discussed this and 
other pending national legislation with 
considerable forcefulness. The proposed 
railroad demands are that all unadjusted 
disputes go to sectional committees, 
which in effect would be comprised of 
representatives of the carriers and the 
brotherhoods, the public being practical- 
ly out of it. This, he asserted virtually 
would force all nonunion railroad labor 
:o fall in line with the brotherhoods to 
obtain a hearing. The speaker stated 
that while the existing railroad labor 
board has not the authority to enforce 
its findings, it has gained mightily in 
prestige, and can at least force the dis- 
puting parties to stop fighting tem- 
porarily, while it makes an investigation 
of the facts and duly advises the public. 
Another important industrial matter 
likely to come up for consideration at 
the next meeting of congress, Mr. 
Emery stated, has to do with the activi- 
ties of government arsenals. He stated 
that forces are at work for laws calling 
for arsenals to manufacture everything 
in the way of munitions; also provid- 
ing for the arsenals to compete on all 


purely commercial requirements of the 
government. The only test for fitness 
in competing for this commercial work, 
the speaker asserted, would be whether 
the arsenals ever had produced before 
such an article as might come up for 
bidding. And, he said, as the arsenals 
had at one time or another in the coun- 
try’s history, particularly in the early 
days, manufactured most everything on 
the list, there would be little that they 


could not bid upon. Arsenals likely 
would not figure their costs closely, 
knowing that whatever deficits accrued 


would be made up by the government’s 
revolving fund, thus working a great 
handicap to commercial manufacturers. 
Further, Mr. Emery stated, preparation 
for such a wide range of production un- 
doubtedly would unfit the arsenals for 
the work for which they were intended. 

Mr. Emery vigorously denounced the 
proposed twentieth amendment to the 
constitution, granting to congress con- 
trol over all children under 18 years of 
age in their occupational relations, and 
briefly traced developments leading to 
recent widespread publication of income 
tax returns. He condemned any grant 
of power allowing a congressional com- 
mittee to summon any person witha view 
to publicly investigating his tax return. 

President Barr, whose address was 
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published in part in last week’s issue of 
Iron TRADE RFview urged foundrymen 
not to be too complacent over recent 
election results. Despite its recent over- 
whelming defeat, the radical party con- 
tinues to grow. Whereas a few years 
ago the radical among voters was about 
1 in 100, he is now, according to recent 
election results, 1 in 7. 


The speaker pointed to the fallacy of 
government ownership, appealed for the 
preservation of the powers of the Su- 
preme Court, and denounced the pro- 
posed twentieth, or so-called child labor 
amendment. “Sound argument object- 
ing to this amendment is answered only 
by speculating as to how congress will 
exercise it,” he stated. But the issue is 
not prophetic—it is practical. It does 
not rest upon the complacent assurance 
of Mr. La Follette or any one else as 
to what congress may do, but upon the 
fact of what congress is authorized to 
do. The speaker quoted as follows: 


“If it grants exclusive federal author- 
ity over the occupational] life of boys or 
girls under 18 years of age, it is obvious 
that it will not only control the hours of 
labor, the wages, the working conditions, 
the training, and the education of all 
those under 18 as a prerequisite to their 
employment, but it goes still further. It 
authorizes the inspection of home and 
the control of parents in relation to the 
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employment of their children. The 
power granted includes the right to su- 
persede the authority. of the parent and 
provide new guardians, personal or im- 
personal through individual officers or 
bureaus. To the extent that it is neces- 
sary to control recreation and leisure in 
order to enforce occupational regulation, 
the life of persons under 18 would be to- 
tally under congressional control. The 
integrity of the family would be at once 
subjected to the intrusion of a federal 
bureau. The judgment of congress may 
be substituted for that of the parent, and 
the remote, irresponsible authority of 
bureaucrats for the personal responsi- 
bility of the parents.” 


An interesting feature was an address 
by E. T. Runge, of the E. T. Runge 
Cost Co., foundry cost 
methods. “For more than 50 years it 
has been reported that 90 per cent of 
the foundries which spring up through- 
out the country fail within 10 years. 
This, the speaker stated, has been 
puted and recently was checked up and 
found to be exagerated—only 87 per 
cent fail. The vast majority of the 87 
per cent fail, Mr. Runge added, because 
the officials do not know their costs. 

The simplest cost system, the speaker 
said he ever had occasion to observe, 
was at a plant where the manager 
phoned a competitor concerning the cost 
of a certain article, and upon being ad- 
vised, said “Thanks. That must be 
mine.” While this was carrying the idea 
too far, he said, simplicity should be es- 
sential, and the speaker’s remark later 
that a foundryman’s business should be 
to run a foundry, not a cost system met 
with considerable applause. 


Cleveiand, on 


dis- 


, 


Compares Cost Methods 


As a basis for comparing several of 
the cost methods more commonly em- 
ployed, which he did by use of black- 
board figures, Mr. Runge cited a found- 
ry with the four basic departments that 
are at least to be found in all foundries; 
namely, the melting, molding, cleaning 
and coremaking departments. The 
foundry cited employed 30 molders and 
five coremakers, producing 400,000 
pounds of good castings per month at 
a cost of $23,000. 

While this plant is a gray iron found- 
ry, the case, he stated, could be applied 
to all foundries. For example, the only 
difference between a gray iron foundry 
and a brass foundry is in the cost of the 
metals, such as between copper, lead, 
etc. and pig iron. The same would ap- 
ply to a steel foundry. In the case of a 
malleable foundry, the annealing depart- 
ment would have to be considered and 
sometimes, hard milling. 

Method A, as he designated it, is in 
use by about 80 per cent of the found- 
ries. This method is simply the average 
cost per pound. For examplé, $23,000 
divided by 400,000 pounds incidentally, 
which should be about 53 cents. 
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Method B, briefly, is where the pig 
iron, coke and cupola labor is charged at 
so much per pound. The molding pro- 
ductive labor and the core productive 
labor is charged direct to the castings. 
All other expense is found to be a cer- 
tain percentage of the total molding and 
core productive labor. 

In Method C, the pig and coke is 
charged at so much per pound, and the 
molding productive and the core pro- 
ductive labor is charged direct. The 
core expense in this case, is a certain 
percentage of the core productive labor, 
and all other expense is so much per 
pound. In Method D, pig iron is 
charged at so much per pound; also core 
material. Molding productive and core 
productive labor is charged direct, with 
all other expense at so much per pound. 
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Mr. Runge’s own method, pig, coke, 
cupola labor and all other conversion ex- 
pense is charged at so much per pound. 
Molding and core productive labor is 
charged direct. Molding and cleaning 
expense is charged either as a percent- 
age against molding productive labor, or 
as so much per molder floor, or so much 
per molder hour, depending upon con- 
ditions at the individual plants. Core 
productive labor is charged direct, and 
the core expense as a percentage against 
the core productive labor. 

Figuring under these _ different 
methods, he stated, a cored casting put 
up at the rate of 200 pounds per day, 
varied from 534 to more than 16% cents 
per pound, and a cored casting put up at 
150 pounds per day, 534 to more than 
21% cents per pound. A plain, chunky 


casting, put up at the rate of 1000 
pounds per day, varied more than 2 
cents per pound. 

Asked concerning overhead, he re- 


plied about as follows: For more than 
100 years molding labor was known as 
productive labor, while in reality all la- 
bor is productive labor and should be 
classified as recorded and unrecorded la- 
bor. That which is practicable to record 
or keep time of should be charged direct 
to castings. That which is impractic- 
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able to keep record of such as the su- 
perintendent’s salary, flask carriers, etc., 
usually is handled as a percentage or by 
some other method. Therefore, after 
arriving at the amount paid for pig iron 
and other purchased metals, coke and 
recorded molding and core labor all of 
the remaining expenditures should be 
classified as overhead expense. 

A strong appeal for the training of 
apprentices on the part of all foundries 
was made by L. A. Hartley, super- 


visor of trade and industrial educa- 
tion for the state of Nebraska and 
recently appointed director of educa- 


tion for the National Founders associ- 
ation. The present shortage of ap- 
prentices, he stated, is little short of 
acute and is likely to become worse un- 
less general interest among foundry- 
men is aroused. He pointed to the 
present immigration law, the mortality 
among workmen, particularly in the 
highly skilled group, and the disin- 
terested attitude of boys toward found- 
ry work, fostered in many cases by 
educators themselves, as factors. 


Foremen Need Latitude 


In his report, L. W. Olson, chair- 
man of the industrial education com- 
mittee, stressed the importance of the 
proper training of foremen. “But don’t 
forget,” he stated, “to give the fore- 
man the latitude and freedom that 
was necessary in your own success.” 

J. M. Larkin, assistant to the presi- 
dent, Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, 
Pa., dealt with the personnel work of 
large companies, basing many of his 
observations on that being conducted 
at the Bethlehem plants. One of his 
most interesting observations had to 
do with the work being conducted at 
a plant “acquired by the Bethlehem 
Steel Co. two years ago,” and which 
was believed by his listeners generally 
to be the Lackawanna plant. In the 
two years the labor turnover has been 
reduced from an average of 30 per cent 
a month to 10 per cent, with a mini- 
mum turnover record of 3 per cent. 
The number of days lost to the em- 
ploye through accidents has been re- 
duced from 22 days per 100 men em- 
ployed, to 13 days. Accidents have 
been one third of the figure of two 
years ago. 

A program for emergency improve- 
ments, involving the expenditure of 
$20,000,000, was laid out at the time 
the plant was purchased, and, so the 
speaker declared, the physical improve- 
ments projected have already proceeded 
sufficiently to make for large returns 
in economies which can be directly 
traced to the expenditure. Recently, 
Mr. Larkin stated that the average 
worker wants a steady job, adequate 
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Personal News of a Business Character Pertaining to the Iron and 
Steel and Related Fields of Enterprise 





ARCUS A. GROSSMAN for- 
merly chief metallurgist of 
the Electric Alloy Steel Co. 

and Atlas Steel Corp., Dunkirk, 


N. Y., has become affiliated with the 
metallurgical department of the United 
Alloy Steel Corp., Canton O., in charge 
of the research division. Mr. Grossman 
was graduated from the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Boston, in 
1911, and spent the next year as an 
assistant in metallurgy there. He was 
connected with the Pittsburgh Testing 
Laboratories from 1912 to 1915, and 
the next two years was metallographist 
for the American Vanadium Co. From 
1917 to 1919 he was connected with 
the division of metallurgy, bureau of 
standards, Washington. In 1919 to 1920 
he was connected with the Vanadium 
Corp. of America, spending the time 
since then with the Electric Alloy and 


Atlas Steel organizations. 
* * * 


C. H. Tallant has been appointed 
advertising manager for the Drake 
Lock Nut Co., 1401 Folsom street, 
San Francisco. 

a a 


H. L. Mode has been made sales rep- 
resentative in the New York and Phil- 


adelphia_ districts for the Pawling & 
Harnischfeger Co., Milwaukee. 
N. P. Farrar has been appointed as- 


sistant sales manager for Pawling & 
Harnischfeger Co. Milwaukee. Mr. 
Farrar had charge of the Philadelphia 
territory for the past several years. 

* * & 

Everett Mors, president of the Sim- 
plex Wire & Cable Co., Boston, and 
former president of the Boston chamber 
of commerce, has been elected president 
of the newly formed Metropolitan Elec- 


trical league, Boston. 
* * * 


William H. Knowles, recently ap- 
pointed advertising manager of the 
McMyler-Interstate Co., Bedford, O., 
formerly ‘was associated with the 
Aluminum Co. of America and _ the 
Overhead Electric Traveling Crane as- 


sociation. 
* * * 


Stephen McGovern, Jr., for the past 
nine years connected with the St. Louis 
office of the Matthew-Addy Co. has 
joined the forces of Domhoff & Joyce 
Co., Cincinnati, and will work out of 
the company’s St. Louis branch office. 
Prior to entering the pig iron, coal 


and coke business, Mr. McGovern was 
for years connected with the Southern 
railway at St. Louis. 

* ok ok 
& Co., 
Muelheim, Germany, arrived in Amer- 
several 
inter- 


Hans Thyssen, of Thyssen 


ica recently accompanied by 
representatives of the 
ests. The group is investigating possi- 


Thyssen 


bilities of American consumption for 
German products. 
x ok x 
Charles T. Ryan, for many years 
domestic coke salesman for Eaton 
Rhodes & Co., Cincinnati, has been 
added to the sales force of the Ash- 
land By-Product Coke Co., Ashland, 
Ky. and will work out of the Cin- 
cinnati and Cleveland offices. 
x * x 
L. M. Waite, recently appointed 
general manager of the Higley Ma- 
chine Co., South Norwalk, Conn., 
manufacturer of machine tools and 


baker’s equipment, formerly was gen- 
eral manager of the Garvin Machine 


Co., New York. 
* * * 


L. Wood, formerly Pittsburgh dis- 
trict sales manager for the Colonial 
Steel Co., Pittsburgh, has been appointed 
Detroit district sales manager to suc- 
ceed the late George W. Hampshire. 
R. M. Brushingham has been appointed 
to succeed Mr. Wood at Pittsburgh. 

 ¢ & 

Harry Deutschbein, vice president of 
the Foundation Co., New York, was 
among the passengers rescued from the 
United States fruit steamer ZaAcaPa, 
when the latter went aground Nov. 4 on 
reefs about 50 miles northeast of Cuba. 

.. 6... © 

Roland A. Wirfs, formerly president 
of R. A. Wirfs Refractories Co., St. 
Louis, has become associated with the 
Keystone Refractories Co., New York. 
Mr. Wirfs will be general sales man- 
ager for the patented products of the 
Keystone company in the western dis- 
trict, with temporary offices at 4609 Mc- 
Millian avenue, St. Louis. 

* * * 

A. B. Cooper recently appointed dis- 
trict sales manager in Philadelphia with 
offices in the Widener building, that city, 
by the Central Steel Co., Massillon, O., 
has been identified with the steel in- 
dustry for 17 years, both in operating 
and sales work. He formerly was con- 
nected with the Tacony Steel Co., and 
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also with the Penn Seaboard Steel Corp. 
* * * 

Magnus W. Alexander, just elected 
president of the National Industrial 
Conference board, will have the same 
duties in that capacity as when manag- 
ing director. The change in title of the 
position is made to accompany the in- 
corporation of the Board under New 
York laws. The Board recently voted 
to incorporate. 

* * * 

Harris Carrigan, who has been con- 
nected with the San ‘Francisco sales 
organization of Andrew Carrigan Co., 
Rialto building, Pacific Coast repre- 
sentative for United Alloy Steel Corp. 
sheet department, and California rep- 
resentative for the Wyckoff Drawn 
Steel Co. has been appointed manager 
of the Seattle office in place of A. W. 
Fults who recently resigned. 

* * * 

Dr. Carl Benedicks, 
Metallographic institute, 
Sweden, deliver a course of lec- 
tures during his visit to the United 
States which will culminate with an ad- 
dress before the institute of metals divi- 
sion of the American Institute of Min- 
ing and Metallurgical Engineers at the 
annual meeting the third week in Feb- 
ruary. Dr. Benedicks’ lectures will include 
considerations of abstract physical phe- 
nomena and specific studies of the theory 
of‘ high speed steel, the . determination 
of the specific gravity of molten iron and 
factors influencing corrosion. 

* * * 

E. B. Perry, recently made president 
and general manager of the Indus- 
trial Works, Bay City, Mich., former- 
ly was vice president and general man- 
ager. He succeeds W. L. Clements, re- 
tiring president. 

M. D. Platt, now secretary and 
treasurer, formerly was office manager. 
He follows C. R. Wills, who recently 
retired as secretary and_ treasurer. 
J. L. Trudell who succeeded Mr. Platt 
as Office manager, formerly was ad- 
vertising manager. A. R. Olsen now 
holds the position of advertising man- 
ager, succeeding Mr. Trudell. 

H. H. Perry, now manager, formerly 
was assistant general manager. W. B. 
Perry, formerly superintendent now is 


general superintendent. 
4.9 


director of the 
Stockholm, 
will 


Edwin G. Jones, recently appointed 
superintendent of the new sheet mill of 
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the Dominion Alloy Steel Corp., Sarnia, 
Ont., formerly was superintendent of the 
sheet plant cf the Bethlehem Steel Corp., 
at Sparrows Point, Md. 

“hs 

M. T. Lothrop has been elected vice 
president of the Timken Roller Bearing 
Co., Canton, O. 

ecg e 

H. E. Byer has been made manager 
of condenser and vacuum pump sales for 
the Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., New 
York. 

te. oa 

Herbert G. Williams, who was elected 
« member of the new parliament in Eng- 
land, is secretary of the Machine Tool 
Trades association, London. 

.-2-* 

M. H. Flynn, recently connected with 
the Hartford Valve Co., Hartford, 
Conn., has left that organization to join 
Billings & Spencer Co., that city. 

oan one. 


Robert Hobson, president of the Steel 
Co. of Canada, has been elected chairman 
of the board of the Canadian Locomotive 
Co. 

* am * 

Samuel Rea, president of the Penn- 
sylvania railroad, was elected an hon- 
orary member of the Engineers club, 
Philadelphia, at a luncheon held for 
that purpose Nov. 12, 

* a + 

William Harty Jr., Kingston, Ont., has 
been elected president of the Canadian 
Locomotive Co., that city. The new 
president 1s son of William Harty, who 
was president of the Canadian company 
from 1901 to 1942. 

a 

Russ H. McMaster, Montreal, vice 
president and director of the Steel: Co. 
of Canada, Ltd. has been elected a di- 
rector of the Canadian Pacific railway, 
to fill the vacancy caused by the death 
of the late Lord Shaughnessy. 

Sperm 


Lancaster P. Clark, manager of the 
metal department of the Warner Bros. 
Co., Bridgeport, Conn., formerly was 
New York representative of the Water- 
bury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co., 
Waterbury, Conn. 

eA * 

C. R. Trimmer, appointed manager 
of the offives at Chicago for the Jessop 
Steel Co., Washington, Pa., formerly had 
been with the Cyclops Steel Co. and 
the Vanadium Steel Co. The Chicago 
headquarters of the Jessop company are 
at 609 Fulton street. 

= * + 


Frank Smith, has been appointed dis- 
trict manager of the grinding machine 
division of the Norton Co., Worcester, 
Mass., with headquarters in New York. 
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Mr. Smith has been the company’s rep- 
resentative in the Northwest, with offices 
in Seattle, Wash., for some time. 

2 a 

E. Fry, formerly connected with the 
Canavan Motor Corp., San Francisco, 
has jointed the sales organization of 
Wm. N. Voegtly Jr., machinery dealer, 
and will make his headquarters in the 
United Bank & Trust Co. building, 
San Francisco. 

_ 

W. A. Stuart formerly identified with 
the Calorizing Co., Pittsburgh and Julian 
Kennedy, ]'ittsburgh, but lately affiliated 
with the Cleveland office of the General 
Refractories Co., Philadelphia, has been 
transferred to the Pittsburgh district 
sales office of the company, 2328 Oliver 
building, Pittsburgh. 

oe BR 


John §S. Csaklos who has charge of 
the construction of a new steel found- 
ry for the Continental Axle Co., Edger- 
ton, Wis., will become superintendent 
of the foundry on its completion about 
Jan. 1. He has been continuously in the 
foundry business since 1911, being con- 
nected at various times with Isaac G. 
Johnson & Co., Spuyten Duyvil, N. Y., 
Sivyer Steel Casting Co., Milwaukee and 
Sterling Steel Co., East St. Louis. 

* x * 

A. J. Manson, manager of the trans- 
portation division of the Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co. at New York, 
for the past four years has been: pro- 
moted to the post of manager of the 
heavy traction division of the railway 
department of the company with head- 
quarters at East Pittsburgh. 

T. R. Langan, manager of the trans- 
portation division of the Westinghouse 
company at Buffalo, assumed Mr. Man- 
son’s duties as manager at New York, 
on Nov. 1. 

* * * 

Dr. W. V. Bingham, recently ap- 
pointed director of the personnel re- 
search federation established by the 
Engineering Foundation, will have his 
headquarters at the offices of the 
Foundation, 29 West  Thirty-ninth 
street, New York. Dr. Bingham for 
nine years was professor of psychology 
at Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburgh, where in 1916 he organized 
the bureau of personnel research. He 
served as executive secretary of the 
committee on classification of person- 
nel in the army and later as lieutenant 
colonel in the personnel branch of the 
general staff. Dr. Bingham was born 
44 years ago in Iowa, and was grad- 
uated from Beloit college, Beloit, Wis., 
and Harvard university, Cambridge, 
Mass., University of Berlin, Berlin, 
Germany, and University of Chicago, 
Chicago. 
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(Concluded from Page 1448) 
wages, good supervision, an individual 
and collective voice, and a chance to ad- 
vance on merit. The speaker urged 
foundries to give their employes an in- 
centive by way of a bonus, piece work 
or some other such plan. He attached 
much importance to an ably managed 
employment department, where pros- 
pective employes could be carefully in- 
terviewed, with a view to giving the 
employment for which they were best 
suited. He outlined the company’s 
system of benefits for sickness, acci- 
dent and old aye. 

The company in times of depression 
employs its men on the basis of part 
time, laying off as few men as possi- 
ble. This assists in providing steady 
employment, and keeps the organiza- 
tion more intact. The rather recent 
policy of railroads to stabilize their 
purchases is a factor for providing 
more steady employment. The rail- 
roads, he stated, buy 30 per cent of 
the country’s iron and steel, 28 per 
cent of its soft coal, and 20 per cent 
of its fuel oil. Praising the effective- 
ness of the works council plan, Mr. 
Larkin stated that during the past four 
or five years such organizations have 
grown in number from a mere few to 
725 in operation throughout the coun- 
try and affecting more than 1,000,000 
employed. 

“The most hopeful thing about ap- 
prentice training,” Commissioner Mc- 
Clintock stated in his annual report, 
“is that it is now beginning to receive 
thoughtful consideration on the part of 
an increasing number of foundry ex- 
ecutives.” At the same time, he pointed 
out, the boys are showing greater will- 
ingness to take up foundry work. He 
believed that a foundry that had a 
definite and systematic course of in- 
struction would have no difficulty in 
obtaining all the apprentices required. 
Referring to personnel work, the speak- 
er stated that the day is not far dis- 
tant when industry generally will real- 
ize the necessity of organizing the su- 
pervisory force in each establishment 
for company leadership of its men. 





Convention Calend ar 











Dec. 1-4—American Society of Mechanical En- 
ineers. Annual meeting at the rma 
ocieties building, New York. Calvin 
Rice, 29 West Thirty-ninth street, New York, 
is secretary. 

Dec. 1-4—National Exposition of Power and 
Mechanical Engineering. Grand Central Palace, 
New York. Charles F. Roth, 1102 Grand 
Central Palace building, New York, is man- 
ager. 

Dec. 8-13—Exposition of Invention. Engineer- 
ing Societies’ building, 29 West Thirty- 
ninth street, New York. Executive offices at 
47 West Thirty-ninth street, New York. 









































Here and There in Industry 


Live Information Which Records the Expansion of Various 


Lines of Productive En terprise 








HE new plant of the Blackmer 
Rotary Pump Co., Petoskey, Mich., 
manufacturer of solid and _ lined 
rotary pumps, will be located on Century 
avenue between Griggs and Plett streets. 
The building now under construction is 
90 x 345 feet, and will house the ma- 
chine shop and office. To this will be 
added a power house and foundry, mak- 
ing-a total floor space of approximately 
47,000 square feet. The cost of the 
buildings will be approximately $100,000. 
The company hopes to have the machine 
shop in operation not later than Feb. 1, 
according to B. S. Klise, vice chair- 
man. The contract for constructing the 
machine shop building and office has been 
let to Owens, Ames, Kimball Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 
* trie 
OCIETA ANONIMA G. VERROc- 
CHI, Milan, Italy, is equipping an 
extensive plant for the manufacture of 
firebrick and they shortly will be in 
the market for kilns, conveyors, and 


other brick making equipment. 
‘.2: © 


XEL WARNER, inventor at Ply- 

mouth, Ind., has closed a_ contract 
with the Malleable Steel Co., 
South Bend, Ind., whereby he surrenders 


The 


ap- 


Range 


patent rights to his oil stove. 
stove will resemble a gas 
pearance and is said to be similar in per- 


formence. 


his 
range in 


t*-4 
O® DERS for approximately $500,000 
worth of oil engines to be manu- 


factured by the Anderson Engine & 
Foundry Co., Anderson, Ind., have been 
obtained by E. W. Cooney, president 


and general manager, who has just re- 


turned from a southern trip. The en- 
gines are to be used in the cotton in- 
dustry, municipal power and _ electric 
plants and other industries, 
* * * 
MONG Canadian building enter- 


prises under way or in prospect, 
according to information received by 
the department of commerce, Washing- 
ton, are several to be undertaken by a 
Canadian company which has_ been 
granted a permit to build a pile pier 32 
x 400 feet; a concrete pier, 50 700 feet; 
two machine and blacksmith shops, 40 x 
100 feet, and 30 x 80 feet, respectively. 
The total cost is given at $950,000. An- 
other company has been awarded a con 
tract for the building of a 3-story brick 
fireproof addition to the Federal Indian 
school, at Kamloops, B. C., at a cost of 


$70,000. Plans are being prepared by 
the Vancouver building inspector for a 
fireproof, 2-story brick structure to cost 
between $50,000 and $65,000 for use as 
a juvenile detention home. During the 
winter, a trunk sewer, varying in diam- 
eter from 42 inches to 8 feet, will 
be built in a suburb of Vancouver at an 
estimated cost of $185,760. 
* * * 

O ADEQUATELY care for the 

constant growth of its business the 
Sanford Riley Stoker Co., Worcester, 
Mass., is enlarging and improving its 
Detroit plant. An addition is being 
built to the main erecting shop to give 
it double the present capacity, these 
additional facilities being required prin- 
-cipally because of the increasing de- 
mand for combustion apparatus for the 
larger size boilers. The foundry also 
is being enlarged and new equipment 
provided. 

* * * 

O PLANT will be ocnstructed in 

the near future by the Oliver Oil 
Burner Corp. Oliver building, Seventh 
and Market streets, St. Louis, manufac- 
turer of oil and gas burning devices. 
The company recently was incorporated 


for $100,000. The Oliver organization 
is occupying the building of a bank- 
rupt company. W. H. Schaefer is 


president of the company, T. J. Flynn, 
vice president and general manager, E. 
A. Ramelo, vice president and adver- 
tising manager, L. C. Linde, : secretary 
and treasurer, and George B. Logan, 


counsel. 
* * * 


F. PERKINS & SON, INC., Holy- 
oke, Mass., manufacturers of paper 
making machinery, have let a contract 
to the Casper Ranger Construction Co. 


for a $200,000 building which is to be 
the first unit of a mew plant to be 
developed by the Perkins company on 


land at Chicopee and Montgomery streets, 
Willimansett, Mass. The entire project 
calls for five buildings at a total cost 
of $2,000.000. The new served 
& Maine 
manager 


of 


site is 
railroad. P. 
the 


new 


by the Boston 
W. Bidwell, 
Perkins 
development. 


of 
the 


general 
Co. is in charge 


* * 
ALDWIN’S, LTD., Montreal, Que., 


a well-known British iron and steel 
company, formed a new Canadian 
subsidiary under the name of Bald- 
win’s Montreal, Ltd. Officers and di- 
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has 


rectors are, Sir. W. Charles Wright, 
K. B. E., president; Archibald M. 
Russell, vice president; Sir Robert 
Torne, G. B. E., C. B.; Sir Hugh E. 
Poynter, Bart; D, A. Campbell, Blair 
Russel and Jeffrey Russel, directors. 
The company will supply the Canadian 
market with galvanized steel sheets 
and the plant will be situated in Mon- 
treal. 


Commission Supreme In 
Car Assignment 

Washington, Nov. 25.—Decision of 

the United States supreme court in 


upholding service order No. 23 of the in- 
commerce under 
which the commission is empowered in 


terstate commission, 
case of car shortage or traffic congestion 
to direct the carriers to place, furnish 
and assign cars to coal mines as needed 
certain classes of consumers, also 
strengthen the hand of the com- 
the so-called assigned car 
case, it is stated by traffic men _ here. 

The assigned car order, which provides 
that in times of car shortage privately 
owned railroad cars must be subject to 
the same orders affecting railroad owned 
cars in the of equipment to 
coal mines, was to have become effective 
reopened 


for 
will 
mission in 


allocation 
a year The commission 
the case for rehearing, at which a num- 
ber of private owners of railroad cars, 


ago. 


including iron and steel companies, pro- 
tested the ruling. Since then, the com- 


mission has been postponing the effec- 
tive date of the order about every 30 
days. 


This decision was in the appeal case of 
Edward P. Avent Jr., of the Bewley- 
Darst Coal Co., indicted for 
inducing the Louisville & Nashville rail- 
road to assign coal cars for the trans- 
portation of coal for public utility pur- 
poses which was intended to be used for 


who was 


private plant operation. 

In the decision read by Justice Holmes, 
the supreme court held that the case 
involved no _ substantial constitutional 


questions in view of previous decisions 
of the court. In the existing emergency, 
the court held, congress could require 
a preference in the order of purposes for 
which coal should be carried and that 
it could give such power to the inter- 
state commerce commission. The case 
was transferred to the circuit court of 
appeals, 















































Machine Tool Betterment Slow 


Market Improvement Is Expected with Several Districts Showing Unmistakable 
Signs of Revival—General Tone Continues Quiet with Few Sales and 
Inquiries of Large Size—Crane Buying Decreases Slightly 


ACHINE tool improvement continues delayed. 
M Although unmistakable signs of betterment are 

evidenced in several districts, little increase in 
buying is noted. The market generally continues quiet, 
with sales of more than one to three tools at a time 
the exception. There are few large inquiries now 
current in the market and fewer large sales being 
transacted. 

Railroads continue to be the largest buyers in quan- 
tity purchases, an award by the Southern for eight tools 
being the feature of the past week. The Big Four 
railroad placed contracts for four large machines with 
eastern builders. The New ‘Haven and Lackawanna 
roads also are active with small inquiries. The Santa 
Fe is reported to have closed on several machines 
for its far western shops, and the New York Central 
has added a few more items to its current list of in- 
quiry. The Chicago & North Western has been tak- 
ing preliminary figures for budget purposes. Penn- 
sylvania railroad has several active inquiries out. 

One of the largest sales booked by machine tool 
builders from industrial companies is that for 30 ma- 
chines taken by the Bryant Chucking Grinder Co., 
Springfield, Vt., and another for a large number of 


lathes. General Electric Co. is more active, purchas- 
ing several machines for its Philadelphia & Schenec- 
tady plants. No action has been taken on its Cin- 
cinnati list. Early action is not expected from_ the 
Carnegie Steel Co. for its Edgar Thompson works 
tools or from the Central Tube Co. for its works at 
Economy, Pa. American Steel & Wire Co. is in the 
market for several machines for its De Kalb and 
Waukegan works. 

The Chicago board of education will take bids Dec. 
2 on 24 lathes. Action is expected during the com- 
ing week by the Cleveland board of education on the 
long list for its Collinwood school, bids on which have 
been in for about two weeks. 

Used machine tool and equipment buying also is 
slow, and less volume of business is reported by many 
dealers during the past week than immediately prior 
to and after the presidential elections. In several sec- 
tions a firmer price tone is noticeable. 

The crane market is active but sales have dropped 
slightly from the high level of the past few weeks. 
Inquiry continues good, but many are not expected 
to be closed until after Jan. 1. Inquiries for hoists are 


unusually good in the Pittsburgh district. 











Railroads Still Only Large Buyers in East 


EW YORK, Nov. 25.—Rail- 
N road buying, while restricted, 

again features buying in the 
eastern machine tool market Out- 
standing is the order of the South- 
ern railway, for several machines, in- 
cluding a 5-foot radial drill, one 6-foot 
radial drill; one 53-inch boring and 
turning machine, one 800-pound steam 
hammer; two 100-ton bushing presses 
and one 42-inch planer. This rail- 
road also placed a 4-foot radial drill, 
understood to be going to Hayne, N. C. 
This is in addition to a 6-foot drill 
reported in last weeks’ issue, and which 
went to Carswell, Tenn. 

A car wheel lathe, a car wheel borer, 
and a combination journal turning and 
axle lathe, has been placed in the 
East by the Big Four railroad. The 
New York, New Haven & Hartford has 
taken bids on a 90-inch wheel lathe, 
with quartering and journal-turning at- 
tachments, two radial drills, one axle 
lathe, one milling machine and one 
boring mill. The Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western is expected to place 
a couple of machines shortly. This 
equipment is included among several 
machines which have been pending 
for sometime. 

Word has been received here that 


the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 


railroad has closed on several machines 
for its far western shops, including 
four or five large lathes. The New 
York Central is inquiring for a gap 
lathe, a 30-inch engine lathe and a 
42-inch vertical turret lathe. 

Miscellaneous buying is scattered 
and includes a power squaring shear 
for the General Electric Co., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. This company also has 
purchased two cold saws, one for 
Philadelphia and the other, it is re- 
ported, for Schenectady. No action has 
as yet been taken on ifs list for Cin- 
cinnati. 

Overhead crane inquiry is fairly 
active, but buying continues restricted. 


School Board Inquiry Active 


LEVELAND, Nov. 25.—<Action is ex- 

pected to be taken during the com- 
ing week on the list of approximately 
70 tools on which bids were taken several 
weeks ago by the Cleveland board of 
education for its new Collinwood high 
school. These tools are expected to be 
placed on a price basis, with light usage 
of pupils not requiring heavy production 
machines. Few other large inquiries are 
active in this district, one being from 
the General Phonograph Co., Elyria, O, 
for six presses and approximately the 
same number of miscellaneous machines. 
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Railroad inquiries in this territory are 
limited. The New York Central has 
added three more tools to its current list, 
and the Pennsylvania also is inquiring 
for three. Automotive demand is quiet, 
although an Ohio manufacturer closed 
on several tools again last week, making 
its recent purchases total more than 25 
items. Another builder is reported to 
have closed on more than a dozen ma- 
chines for its plant in Michigan. 


Used equipment buying is slower than 
immediately preceding and following the 
election. One dealer stated sales were as 
low during the past week as in any 
similar period since spring. Firmer prices 
on several types of tools were in evidence 
last week, but keen competition _ still 
makes local used equipment prices unat- 
tractive from the dealer viewpoint. 

Crane inquiry is slower than in the 
past few weeks and sales have slumped 
accordingly. 

Reports that the American Ship- 
building Co. has awarded contracts 
for twenty 1000-pound hoists for its 
plant here are unverified. The Ameri- 
can Shipbuilding Co. has postponed 
action on its inquiry for hoists brought 
into the market several months ago. 
This order was referred to as having 
been placed, instead of the award by 
the American Steel & Wire Co. for 
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20 block stripping cranes with 400- 
foot runways, to the tramrail division 
ot the Cleveland Crane & Engineering 
Co. 

Ferro Machine & Foundry Co., which 
recently was damaged by fire, has 
awarded coftracts to F. A. Coleman Co. 
for reconstruction work, to building and 
Substantial improvement is 
found in the number of inquiries for 
foundry equipment current in the Cleve- 
With foundry operations 
taking 
needs, 


ovens. 


land territory. 
foundrymen are 
greater interest in equipment 
some of which have not been considered 
Sales also have shown 
marked _in- 


increasing, 


for some time. 
improvement although a 
crease is not expected before the first of 
the year, since plants soon will be tak- 
ing inventories. The tone of the market 
is much better and builders generally 
are more cheerful. Several new plants 
and additions are reported in the forma- 
tive stage. 


Inquiry Somewhat Better 


HICAGO, Nov. 25.—The Chicago 

board of education will take bids 
Dec. 24 lathes for the Tilden 
‘Technical high school. Half this 
number will be 14 inches x 5 feet, vari- 
able speed motor driven, and the other 
half 14 inches x 6 feet with constant- 
speed geared-head motor drive. The 
American Steel & Wire Co. is in the 
market for a 5-foot radial drill for its 
Waukegan, Ill, works and a 6-foot 
drill for De Kale, < Thy, 
A local machinery house has 
six tools, including 
development 


2 on 
of 


radial its 
works. 
placed precision 
a milling machine, for 
work. The Chicago & North Western 
railroad has been getting preliminary 
figures on machinery for budget- 
making purposes. Most dealers in Chi- 
cago find inquiry somewhat better and 
report a number of small buyers shop- 
ping for their 1925 needs. 

Makers of foundry equipment in this 
district are experiencing a broader mar- 
ket. Many inquiries which have been 
pending for months seem nearer the 


closing point. One manufacturer stated 
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that in the past week or so the market 
appears to have changed and that there 
has been quite a rush of new business. 
The Mt. Vernon Car Mfg. Co., Mt. Ver- 
non, Ill., has awarded contracts for con- 
structing its new foundry which had 
been contemplated for some time. Con- 
siderable equipment is expected to be 
required for this unit. 


Sales Quieter at Boston 


OSTON, Nov. The past 


was a decidedly lean one among New 


25.- week 


England machine tool dealers and _ sales 
of new tools have been small. A Massa- 
chusetts school placed orders for two 


lathes and a drill press. A Connecticut 
manufacturer bought a heavy special duty 
but other than this 
has been reported. 
used tool dealers in 
Boston. reports the past as dull, 
following two good Other 
dealers report sales in November to date 
slightly in excess of October sales for the 
New England machine too! 


milling machine, 
nothing of 
One of the leading 


interest 


week 
weeks. 


same period. 


builders find that the improvement ex- 
pected after the election has not de- 
veloped along particularly encouraging 


lines. and at the moment lack of active 
inquiry indicates further hesitancy on the 
part of buyers. Pratt & Whitney Co., 
Hartford, Conn., has passed its quarterly 
dividend on preferred stock for the first 
time in many years. 

Among the largest orders recently re- 
ceived by manufacturers in this district 
is that for 30 machines booked by the 
Bryant Chucking Grinder Co., Spring- 
field, Vt. 

Despite a general increase in foundry 
activity throughout New England, sales 
of equipment are still at a low point. 
Two of the large textile machinery 
manufacturers are inquiring for equip- 
ment, but actual orders not ex- 
pected before the first the 
Most sellers of equipment report better 
inquiry but a reluctance to 
change inquiry into orders. The Wal- 
worth Mfg. Co., South Boston, Mass., 
has purchased tumbling mill equipment 
from W. W. Sly Mfg. Co., Cleveland, 


are 


of year. 


seeming 


Crane Awards and Inquiries 


Orders Placed 


30-ton locomotive crane for the Chicaeo Burling- 
ton & Quincy, to “Industrial Works. 

30-ton locomotive crane for the Koss Con- 
struction Co., St. Louis, to the American 
Hoist & Derrick Co. 

25-ton locomotive crane for the Duquesne Slag 
Products Co., Pittsburgh, to the Industrial 
Works,- through Ridenour, Seaver & Kendig, 


Pittsburgh agents. 

20-ton used locomotive crane for the Taconic 
Mfg. Co., Taconicville, Mass., to Philip T. 
King. 

20-ton handpower crane, 30-foot span, for the 
Public Service Corp., Newark, N. J., to the 
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This was included in the 
cranes reported in last week’s 
the report was in error as 
hanapower cranes was 
placed: it is understood a 10-ton handpowe1 
crane is to be awarded shortly. 

-ton handpower crane, 39-foot, span, rope type, 
for the N. P. Nelson Iron Works, Passaic, 
N. J., to Alfred Box & Co. 

-ton electric traveling crane, 
Union Iron Works, Los Angeles, 
service commission. 

-ton, 3-motor transfer bridge 
can Rolling Mill Co.’s new 
Francisco, to Cyclops Iron Works. 
-ton motor driven underhung crane, 
span, for the Budd Wheel Mfg. Co., 


Whiting Corp. 
ten hoendpower 
as placed; 


issue 
I e two 


uw 


awarded to 
by public 


w 


Ameri- 
San 


crane for 
warehouse, 


tn 


28-foot 
Phila- 


we 
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while the H. B. Smith Co., Westfield, 
Mass., and the General Electric Co., 
West Lynn, ‘Mass., have obtained cin- 
der mill equipment from the same com- 
pany. In the crane market the Ludlow 
Valve Mfg. Co., Troy, N. Y., has pur- 
chased a 10-ton electric crane from the 
Morgan Engineering Works; Alliance, 
O., and the American Car & Foundry 
Co., New York, is inquiring for a crane 
of the same capacity. 


Market Improvement Visible 


ITTSBURGH, Nov. 

machine tools as yet are not 
merous, but this market shows unmis 
takeable signs of improvement. Many 
inquiries are before the trade for single 
machines and several such orders 
closed within the past several days. 
Included are a lathe or two, a milling 
machine, a straightening machine, a motor- 


25.—Sales of 


nu- 


were 


driven punch and shear, and a large 
lathe. The latter has been worked upon 
since last April. Another encouraging 
sign is the increased buying rate in small 
tools and supplies, chucks, etc., which 


indicates that manufacturers are putting 
much of their equipment to work and are 
getting busy. The Central Tube Co.. 
Economy, Pa., is understood to have made 
some recommendations but has placed no 
orders as yet on its large list. The 
Carnegie Steel Co., will possibly not 
buy for Edgar Thomson works on its 
large list before early next year. The 
largest new inquiry of the week is one 
from Carnegie Steel Co. for two 
lathes, a radial drill, a shaper, a cold 
saw, and several other items, all for its 
Youngstown plant. The Pennsylvania 
railroad has several new inquiries out, in- 
cluding a and cutter 
grinder for Harrisburg, Pa.: a radial drill 
for Altoona, Pa.; a boring mill for Fort 
Wayne, Ind.; and a drill press for Col- 
umbus, O. Hoist inquiries are particularly 
numerous and a few new crane inquiries 


the 


universal tool 


involving single installations have come 
out. The Duquesne Slag Products Co. 
here has purchased a locomotive crane 


and the National Tube Co. bought a trol- 


ley for Lorain, O. 


of the Week 


delphia, to the New Jersey Foundry & Ma- 


chine Ce 

Menorail system for Cheminus Lumber & Box 
Co., Victoria, B. C., involving 2000 feet of 
track, three 5-ton transfer bridges and one 


trolley,.to Pawling & Harnicchfeger. 
Trolley crane for the National Tube Co., Lorain. 


O., to a Michigan crane builder. 
Orders Pending 
60-ton electric crane, 10-ton auxiliary, for the 
Arkansas Light & Power Co.. for installation 


in Louisiana: bids closed by Ford, Beacon & 
Va ese 1< P "ay Tew x : 

! avis, 115 Broadway, New York, engineers 

in charge. 
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IBB INSTRUMENT CO,, 
(Gs Say City, Mich., has 

changed its name to the 
Gibb Welding Machines Co. This 
change is in name only and denotes 
no alteration in organization. The 
company no longer manufactures 
instruments but is engaged exclu- 
sively in the manufacture of electric 
welding and heating machines, the 
new name being adopted as more 
closely describing the product pro- 
duced, 

* * * 

Walter Wallingford & Co., Cin- 
cinnati, have been appointed exclu- 
sive pig iron sales agents for the 
Belfont Steel & Wire Co., Ironton, 
.2) 

* a * 

P. J. Myall, district manager at 
Chicago for Tate, Jones & Co., 
Pittsburgh, has moved his offices 
from 53 West Jackson boulevard 
to 118 West ‘Ohio street. 

+ * a 

J. G. Wilson Corp., New York, 
manufacturer of rolling steel doors, 
and folding partitions, has opened 
offices in the Little building, 80 
Boylston street, Boston. 

* * * 

D. M. Sechler Implement & Car- 
riage Co., Moline, Ill., has been 
purchased by John J. Normoyle, 
dealer in supplies. Equipment, in- 
cluding drill presses, punch presses, 
lathes, etc., are planned to be re- 
sold. 

a 

The Kalman Steel Co., Chicago, 

manufacturer of building products 





Recent Industrial Business Changes 


and corrugated bars, has moved its 
offices in St. Paul from the Mer- 
chants National Bank building to 
the new Builders Exchange build- 
ing, Sixth and Jackson streets. 

* * * 


The Hall Pump Co., one of the 
oldest pump manufacturing com- 
panies in Pittsburgh, shortly will 
move into its new plant in Acme- 
tonia. The present site of its op- 
erations is on River avenue, North- 
side, Pittsburgh. 

* * * 

Armstrong Cork & Insulation 
Co., Pittsburgh, has taken over the 
plant and interests of the Waltona 
Works, Inc., New Brunswick, N. 
J., manufacturer of cork base linol- 
eum. The Armstrong Cork com- 
pany manufactures cork tile and in- 
sulation. 

* * * 


The Terre Haute Grinding & 
Machine Co., Terre Haute, Ind., 
will move into a new home at Tenth 
and Poplar streets, about Dec. 1, 
according to Glenn Fields, man- 
ager. A new building is being 
erected. Large shipments of special 
machinery and equipment now are 
being received. 

x * * 


Kilborn & Bishop Co., New 
Haven, Conn., announces a con- 
solidation with the Bay State Forge 
Co., Springfield, Mass., the consol- 
idated company to be conducted at 
New Haven under the name of the 
Kilborn & Bishop Co. George A. 
Kilborn is president, Holloway Kil- 


born, vice president and J. H. G. 
Williams, general manager. 


* * 


Carbo Steel Post Co., Morgan 
Park Station, Chicago, manufac- 
turer of I-beam line fence posts, 
etc., has sold its patented automo- 
bile shipping deck manufacturing 
business. The Carbo company will 
continue the manufacture of its uni- 
versal unit which includes corners, 
gates, end and intermediate posts 
for field fences. 


* * * 


The purchase of the Service 
Tool Co., Newark, N. J., by a La- 
trobe, Pa. company headed by the 
McKenna brothers is announced. 
The machinery of the Service Too! 
Co. will be moved from the New 
Jersey plant here. John B Moore, 
formerly of the Latrobe Tool Co., 
will be manager of the new com: 
pany which will have a _ capital 
of $200,000. 


x * * 


Wichita Falls Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co., Wichita Falls, Tex., has 
sold its Fort Worth branch known 
as the Wichita Falls Brass Found- 
ry, 101 New York avenue, Fort 
Worth, Tex., to Bruce P. Owens, of 
the Maghus Metal Co., Inc., 80 East 
Jackson boulevard, Chicago. J. V. 
C. T. Christensen, president of the 
Wichita Falls company states that 
the sale affects in no way the prop- 
erties at Wichita Falls, where op- 
erations of the company will be lo- 
cated, 














New Construction and 


ANNISTON, ALA.—Kilby Car & Foundry 
Co.’s main foundry building recently was dam- 
aged by fire. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—Lawson Auto Parts 
Corp., Inc., has’ been incorporated for $10,000 
to manufacture and deal in automobile acces- 
sories, with Matt Lawson as president and Nel- 
son P. Hury as secretary. 

LOS ANGELES—Carondolet Fireproof Gar- 
age Co., Carondolet street, is in the market for 
garage repair shop equipment. 

SAN MATEO, CAL.—Gaffigan Sheet Metal 
Works, Eighth avenue and Main street, plans 
constructing shop at Ninth avenue and Main 
street. 

GROTON, CONN.—New London Ship & 
Engine Co. will construct a fabricating shop to 





Where additional information is 
presented, reference is made to date 
of issue in which previous item 


appeared. 











enable it to enter the field of hull construction. 

NEW HAVEN, CONN.—United Iron & 
Metal Co., Inc., has been formed with $25,000 
capital, to carry on a new and used metal busi- 
ness, by William Alderman, Sarah Alderman and 
Gussie Yudkin. 


OAKVILLE, CONN.—The Autoyre Co. will 
construct a 4-story reinforced concrete 60x140- 
foot’ manufacturing building. 





Enterprise 


CHICAGO—Victor Adding Machine Co., 319 
North Albany avenue, plans constructing 3- 
story, 200x500-foot brick and stone building. 
Carl Buhler is president. S. Milton Eichberg, 
64 West Randolph street, is architect. 


CHICAGO—Onarud Machine Works, 3910 
Palmer street, is drawing plans for 1-story, 50x- 
100-foot brick and stone plant addition. Mich- 
ealson & Rognsad, 3815 Congress Street, are ar- 
chitects. 

CHICAGO—Willmack Chemical Products 
Co., 6122 Broadway, has been incorporated for 
$50,000 to manufacture and sell electric bat- 
teries and chemicals, by H’. H. Williams, L. B. 
McCarthy and Ann E. McCarthy. 

CHICAGO—Auto Bake Enameling Co., 1117 
Roscoe street, has been incorporated for $3500 
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to enamel and refinish automobiles, automobile 
parts and metal products, by Raymond W. Law, 
Harry M. Freutel and Charles K. Samuels. 
CHICAGO—J. & L. Oil Burning System Co., 
2802 North Kedzie avenue, has been formed with 
$50,000 capital, to conduct a business of oil 
burners and heaters, by Lyle S. Abbott, Ben- 
jamin B. Jones and Frank Lochner. 
CHICAGO—Refrigerator Car Indicator Co., 
1821 Berteau avenue, has been incorporated with 
100 shares no par value stock to manufacture 
and deal in refrigerator car devices, scales, 
weights, etc., by Bertram P. Bales, Edward A. 
Burritt and Robert H. McElroy. 
CHICAGO—Henry E. Hedberg, 111 West 
Washington street, has awarded contracts to 
Adolph Lindstrom, 77 West Washington street, 
for constructing 1 and 2-story 100x198x207-foot 
brick garage and service shop at 2025 East Sev- 
enty-first street. Carl W. Westerlind, 179 West 
Washington street, is architect.’ 
CHICAGO—Chicago Faucet Co., 2700 North 
Crawford avenue, has awarded contracts to A. 
Lund Co., 19 South La Salle street, for 2- 
story, 53x64-foot side addition of brick, stone 
and reinforced concrete. Wolf, Sexton, Harper 
& Trueax, 7 West Madison archi- 
tects Noted Nov. 6. 


CHICAGO—H. W. 


street, are 
Caldwell & Son Co., 
machinery manufacturer, Western avenue and 
Seventeenth street, has awarded contracts to 
Chris Rasmussen, 77 West Washington street, 
for constructing a 5-story warehouse. Frank D. 
Chase, Inc., 720 North Michigan avenue is arch- 
itect. 

MT. VERNON, ILL.—Mt. Vernon Car Mfg. 
Co. has awarded contracts to Hughes Faulkrod, 
623 Oliver building, Pittsburgh, for 1-story, 240- 
350-foot brick and steel plant. Noted Nov, 13. 

FORT WAYNE, IND.—International Har- 
vester Co., 606 South Michigan avenue, Chicago, 
has retained the Austin Co., 160 North La Salle 
street, Chicago, as engineer for a l-story, 80x 
500-foot brick and steel frame building. W. D. 
Price, is chief engineer of the International Co. 


HAMMOND, IND.—Hammond Foundry Co. 
has been incorporated with $60,000 capital, to 
do a general foundry and machine shop business, 
by A. E. Kays, William Cappel, Otto Knoerzer, 
J. A. Manuszak, B. M. Surdijk, S. A. Bell and 
J. W. Weis. 

FORT DODGE, IOWA—C. Harry Pill, Hol- 
lywood, Cal., has awarded contracts to M. J. 
Gross, Fort Dodge, for 1-story, 80x120-foot gar- 
age and automobile repair shop. Frank W. Grif- 
fith, 400 Snell building, is architect. 

FORT MADISON, IOWA—Authis 
Oiler Co. has awarded contracts to A. W. Smith 
& Son for 1-story, 48x110-foot plant of brick 
and cement on Miller and Johnson streets. Sar- 
rison Authis is in charge. 

WICHITA, KANS.—Wichita Railrcad & 
Light Co., plans constructing 1-story, brick and 
reinforced concrete and steel automobile garage 


Force 


and repair shop. H. W. Patten, 1113 Main 
street, is superintendent. 

MEXICO, KY.—Aluminum Fluorspar Cv. 
has acquired the properties of the Kentuc'sy 


Fluorspar Co. of Crittenden county and will op- 
erate the acquired land. - 

BALTIMORE—Standard Oil Co., F. M. Big- 
ley: in charge at 500 St. Paul avenue, plans con- 
structing 1-story, 75x147-foot garage and repair 
shop. 

BALTIMORE—The Taubman Automotive 
Co., 305 West Baltimore street, has been incor- 
porated for $50,000 to manufacture and deal in 
automotive products, by Arthur Taubman and 
Ellis Rosenberg. 

BOSTON—The Beaver Metal Products Co. 
has been incorporated for $30,000 with Clifton 
E. Hooper, 253 Farrington street, Wollaston, 
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Mass., as president and treasurer. 

BOSTON—tThe Eastern Metal Fireproofing 
Co. has been incorporated for $5000 by Harold 
T. Bent, Framingham Centre, Mass., and George 
W. Marquis. 

FALL RIVER, MASS.—Mohican Garage, 
Central street, in charge of L. Harris, is in the 
market for equipment for an automobile repair 
shop. 

JAMAICA 
Sherman, Inc., 47 
ket for punches and shears, and other power or 
hand driven machinery for a blacksmith shop. 

NORWOOD, MASS.—Board of 
are planning purchase of machine tools and metal- 
working equipment for manual training shops in 
new $500,000 high school. 


PLAIN, MASS.—Burnett & 


Union avenue, is in the mar- 


selectmen 


SOMERVILLE, MASS.—H. Rosen, 112 Wis- 
consin street, plans purchase of tools and equip- 
ment for a garage and repair shop. 

SOUTHBRIDGE, MASS.—Hyde Mfg. Co. 
has awarded contracts for 60x84-foot addition to 
its local plant. 

WESTFORD, MASS.—H. E. Fletcher Co 
has been incorporated with $100,000 capital and 
10,000 shares no par manufac- 
ture and deal in stone, metals and minerals, by 
Herbert E. Fletcher, Harold H. Fletcher 
Ralph A. Fletcher, and David Billson. 

BUFFALO, N. Y.—Auto Frame Springs Co., 
Inc., 376 Oak street, is in the market for equip- 
ment an automobile spring repair shop. 


BUFFALO, N. Y.—W. Bergman 
Co., 44 East Genesee street, has awarded con- 
tracts to Crocker & Carpenter, Crosby building, 
warehouse to be constructed at Oak and 
A. H. Hopkins, 447 Main street, 


value stock, to 


for 


Hardware 


for 
Eagle streets. 
is architect. 
FALCONER, N. Y.—Ellison Co. 
awarded contracts to Mullen, Guinnane & Lud- 
wig, 927 Monroe avenue, Jamestown, N. Y., for 
50x120-foot brick foundry 


Brass has 


constructing 1-story, 


on Main street. 

NEW YORK—City of New York, department 
of water, gas and electricity, in charge of N. J. 
Hayes, 2358 Municipal building, plans construct- 
ing 2-story, 45x70-foot brick garage and repair 
shop at 135th street and Amsterdam avenue. 


NEW YORK—Work will be started shortly 
on a 100x150-foot, 1-story machine shop, at the 
Brooklyn plant of the Todd Shipyards Corp., 25 
Broadway. The Tilt-Hargan Co., 90 West 
Broadway, New York, is general contractor in 
charge. The work, equipment, will 
cost about $50,000. 

ROCHESTER, N. 
Machinery Co. plans rebuilding its plant recent- 
ly damaged by fire. John Strobel, 622 E. & B 
building, is architect and engineer. 

UTICA, N. Y¥.—Fred R. Goehner, 55 
pect, has awarded contracts to Hamelin & Har- 
vey, '716 James for $25,000 automobile 
service building, H. O. Winston 
building, is architect. 


SHELBY, N. C.—Shelby Supply Co., is in- 
terested in receiving prices on machine shop 
equipment, including lathes, planers, drill press, 
milling machines, ‘saws, etc. 

CANTON, 
Co. has been 
Albert Kalo, 
Anna Russ. 

CLEVELAND—Durand Steel Locker Co. has 
awarded contracts for constructing 1-story, 60x 
101-foot plant on East Seventy-sixth street. 
A. S. Holden, Plymouth building, is architect. 


CLEVELAND—The Brookins Co. 
pleted plans for constructing 2-story, 35x140-foot 
plant at East Fortieth street and Carnegie av- 


including 


Y.—American Laundry 


Pros- 


street, 
Mowers, 45 


O.—Ohio Pipe Line Construction 
$10,000 capital, by 
Szanto and 


with 
Russ, 


formed 


John A, 


John 


has com- 
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enue, for manufacture of electric and gas light 
fixtures. G. F. Hammond, Zanesville, O., is 
architect. 

COLUMBUS, O.—J. W. Coulson & Co., 95 
West Spring street, is in the market for metal- 
working machinery to equip a new plant at 150 


North First street. J. H. Weiser is general 
manager. 
COLUMBUS, O.—Columbus Heating & 


Ventilating Co. has awarded R. H. Evans Co., 
1010 Atlas building, contract for constructing 
2-story, 60x120-foot plant addition of brick and 
concrete at 425 West Town street. G. C. Bow- 
man, 425 West Town street, is president of the 
Columbus company. 

DAYTON, O.—National Cash Register Co., 
Main and K streets, is planning 6-story, 500x600- 
foot plant costing approximately $1,000,000. 


DAYTON, O.—Charles C. Blackmore Co. is 
reported as inquiring for a 10-foot squaring 
surface grinder, drill press, boring ma- 
chine, etc. 

FOSTORIA, O.—National Carbon Co., Car- 
bide & Carbon building, New York, has awarded 
contracts to H. K. Ferguson Co., Cleveland, for 
constructing 75x120-foot brick plant 
building on East Tiffin street. 


TOLEDO, O.—Wine Railway Appliance Co., 


shear, 


1-story, 


Waterworks drive, has awarded contracts for 
constructing plant to cost from $150,000 to 
$260,000. Joseph L. Tillman, Sr., heads the 
company, 

TOLEDO, O.—Toledo Ignition Co. has 


awarded contracts to Martin Suhbier for con- 
structing 1l-story, 100x100-foot building on Six. 
teenth street. 

TULSA, OKLA.—Bradford Motor Works, 
Peoria and Santa Fe railroad tracks, 
has retained Sterling Engineering Co., 304 New 


avenue 


Wright building, as architect, for 1l-story, 50x 
100-foot plant. 
GERARDSVILLE, PA.—Plans have been 


prepared for rebuilding the portion of the plant 
of the Gerard Colliery, which recently underwent 
$25,000 damage by fire. 
KENNETT SQUARE, 
Machinery Co., Kennett Square, in care of S. J. 
Phillips, soon will ask bids on constructing 1- 
100x125-foot and 40x175-foot warehouses, 
Wm. Steele & Sons Co., 219 North 


PA.—American Road 


story, 


for which 


Broad street, Philadelphia, is architect and en- 
gineer. 
LANCASTER, PA.—Charles Schutte Body 


Co. is having plans drawn by Fred H’. Muhlen- 
berg, Ganster building, Fifth and Walnut streets, 
Reading, Pa., architect, for 2-story, 75x140-foot, 
manufacturing plant addition. Charles Schutte, 
South West End, is in charge of the expansion. 


LEBANON, PA.—Air Reduction Sales Co., 
342 Madison avenue, New York, plans estab- 
lishment of a plant here for manufacture of in 
dustrial oxygen and other products. 

NORRISTOWN, PA.—A 69x180-foot, 1-story 
machine shop, will be erected here by the Peo- 
ples Sanitary Dairy. The general contract has 
been awarded to Frank J. Shuler. 

PHILADELPHIA—Kane start 
work shortly on the erection of a $5000 addition 
to their plant at 3959 Elser street. 

PHILADELPHIA—Contract for the erection 
of a $40,000 service station for Satz & Wiener, at 
Sixtieth avenue and Wyncot, has been awarded 
to M. S. Yoskin, 5934 Baltimore avenue. 


Bros. - will 


PHILADELPHIA—A, Sharp, Broad and 
Shunk streets, has awarded contracts to B. 
Willensky, the same address for 1-story, 50x 
254-foot brick garage and repair shop. 

PHILADELPHIA—George Andrews, 1162 


South Tenth street, plans constructing 2-story, 
48x60-foot garage and repair shop at 1315 Pass- 


(Concluded on Page 1458) 
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Warehouse Steel Prices 


Quotations at Cents Per Pound at Leading Market Centers 





STEEL BARS 
DE wcpettwacouee tpt bate = 
Buffalo .... y 
SEE Gravcasccueseeousis a 3.00c 
Cincinnati 3.30¢ 
Cleveland 3.10¢ 
Detroit 3.15¢ 
Los Angeles 3.00c 
New York 3.24c 
PRE. apcve'cevneseces 3.10¢ 
PUCGSDUTE —. cccccccccaccess 2.90¢ 
Bae PUSS ses ccccccctces 2.85¢ 
I Pee a aa he adeeb eae 3.25¢ 
Se ae STi ee 3.15¢ 
OS as eee 3.25c¢ 

IRON BARS 
RE ee eee 3.265¢ 
DS. “wtebe seus n0be0 090s 3.35¢ 
Rr a Lepes chp eek da-0b 3.00c 
PL. wade 6 pecte nausea 3.30¢ 
DE” sGsresthenesseabactss 3.15¢ 
SSE. = ..6sseWedewedeave 3.24c 
PRED 5 <ucaivesievewts 3.10c 
7 Pe ere 3.15¢ 

REINFORCING BARS 

er ee rae 3.23¢ to 3.50c 
- * Seo eer 3.40c 
Sy ae Wwe in Sp 660,505 0 2.60c 
DT. 2% 6 bess 4.0 0be 0.¢ 00 3.30¢ 
ES ER Se ae ee 3.10c 
EE aleteuw< ce 664 o'b> 06.0’ 3.15¢ 
Los Angeles, C. L. ....... 3.60c 
Los Angeles, L. C. L 4.00¢ 
ES er TT 2.80¢ 
PUMMEMIIEID oc conve ceccesecs 2.80c 
DONE abe 6.0 00-000 00008 2.15¢ to 2.20c 
San Francisco, C. L. 3.35¢ 
San Francisco, L. C. L 3.80c 
Po. owen: dks odaek Obes 0 3.50¢ 


STANDARD STRUCTURAL SHAPES 


ee TTC CLE 365c 
ED <oecebctwedeniscccse en 
CRIED ccccccveccsousccees 3.10c 
ON ES eee ee Teer ey: 3.40c 
PL. eequubhesyan sine 3.20c 
ET hss ondashthacese ens 3.25¢ 
TOO ARES 6 icccivesccere 3.00c 
ae 3.34¢ 
a PEPE Cee eee 2.95c¢ to 3.10c 
OC TS ORT ET .00c 
DCEO 4. v baa ceed c6005 3.00c 
Pe. -,cshebeseretsnetes « 3.35¢ 
Se  cchaeds nen the 2.25¢ 
St. Paul ‘ 3.35c 
PLATES 
a , 3.365¢ 
SD: faiwd vena dies crouse’ 3.40c 
ET ng belch te ehtnheewad-qe 3.10c 
CORGINEREE otc c cc socccccsss 3.40¢ 
Cleveland, %-inch and thicker 3.20c 
Cleveland, 3/16-inch ....... 3.425¢ 
i - csdineatabesapedsy 3.20c 
Detrwit, 3/16-inch ........ 3.45¢ 
Sis SUES - o.0.ass canwics tee 3.00c 


New-York vivess oebherenee 3.34¢ 
Go Re Pee . 2.95¢ to 3.10c 
Philadelphia, 3/16-inch - 3.06c to 3.26c 
POE, bk ascdavoeweecvcte 3.00c 
Ne A ee eT eee 3.00c 
 . once hh waned came ope 3.25¢ 
a Ree. coekeeennawndess 3.25¢ 
i Sen wehteb en eeu sbawent 3.35¢ 
NO. 10 BLUE ANNEALED SHEETS 
Boston, 3/16-inch .......... 1.915¢ 
DD, 66adess ss eveobwsense 4.05c 
SND rg wetiwec ¢ sad ka-4 Pas 2's 3.80c 
SO. sxc thbctacekaeaan 3.90¢ 
PE. ae hababnvatatas ss 3.45c to 3.76c 
SNE a audh es Weds selon t 3.95c¢ 
le OD | is vaccine ovcaues 4 05c 
te ES Ae ee 3.89¢ 
PUNO. icine vce scbers 3.75¢ 
a. Pee psievseetces 3.95¢ 
SSE ere 4.50¢ 
eR? na nles os ve orcs eees< 3.90¢ 
I Re ee or eee eee 4.05¢ 
NO. 28 BLACK SHEETS 
ES letetdshnetsssadens 5.00c 
EE is ana s baw Soke 68's 8 4.75¢ 
RR ere 4.50c 
REN oa od ouwe abe 60ce 06 4.55c¢ 
RO svcebwake ee viedo a 4.35¢ to 4.55c¢ 
ae Rea rr rere eee 4.65c¢ 
et MNNIONG 655 1%. Os cee RSS 5.15¢ 
Se PE. «5 oy bain o'peintesa'a 4.60c 
Philadelphia ........ecee00- 4.75¢ 
RN PUGS. bo kcbiw ences sic 5.00c 
rere re 5.50¢ 
a CUE nedas ro cchudhess 4.65¢ 
RD ss a dada Mhdied ¢ m0 4.85¢ 
NO. 28 GALVANIZED SHEETS 
ME no Ndeentubkbewesckes 6.00¢ 
OD: ing é eee ¢oe ¥e Owens 5.85c 
PD ccshodehdens cobeek-oe 5.50c 
Sa eee 5.65c 
NL ok A065 paedch > Kkbale 5.45c¢ to 5.65¢ 
eis an kth enkne ade nes 5.75¢ 
Se TES bio itscsacees- 6.00c 
eee 5.60c 
DRIER Sabscdiad¥ssaus 5.85¢ 
ee OS: i's a dics en aunees 5.90c 
PE 5686 tekebs edb eed'd 6.50c 
LN Gh cbeeedsngecece's 5.65¢ 
ay SD ASG wai CdeAw nb eves 5.65c to 5.90¢ 
BANDS 
RE \ceeduic eu eeb sbees ee ve 4.015¢c 
SESE Ss ee ee 4.05¢ 
SSS 3.65¢ 
PEGE os vena cbed-oaawedee 3.95¢ 
SED). cn Gah Ad dS tole-an eee 6 3.85c 
Rie ne ae pa oe 600. oa 3.80¢ 
i Pacchehs 6 bose 4.00c 
NS ee ry ree 3.99¢ 
ET a ee ae 3.85¢ 
PETE, GaGanss <n aboicaes 3.60c 
I UNNOD: occ uccerscvcts 3.60¢ 
SS eer, 4.25¢ 


Chicago 
Chesend, 


Cleveland, 
1-inch 


l-inch and wider 
and heavier 
narrower 
Philadelphia, %- -inch "and wid- 
er, 20 gage and heavier.. 
Philadelphia—narrower than 
DRO hades nk ccaugnuwes 
Pittsburgh 
Seattle 
Wt SRN cisG a ales occ eRa Kaas 


COLD FINISHED ST 
(shapes) 
(rounds) 
Buffalo (rounds) 
Buffalo (shapes) 
Chicago (shapes) 
Chicago (rounds) 
Cincinnati (rounds) 
Cincinnati (shapes) 
Cleveland (rounds) 
Cleveland (shapes) 
Detroit (rounds) 

Detroit (shapes) 

Los Angeles (rounds) 
New York (rounds) 
New York (shapes) 

Philadelphia (rounds) 
Philadelphia (shapes) 
Pittsburgh (rounds) ...... 
Pittsburgh (sq. hex. and watgnd 
San Francisco (rounds) A 
Seattle (rounds) ............ 
St.’ Paul (rounds) 


eee ee ee ee | 


Boston 
Boston 


ey 
eee eeeeee 
eee eeeeeee 
ee eee eeeeene 
eee eeeee 
seer eeee 
eee eeeee 
ee 


WELDED PIPE 


EEL 


Discounts from warehouse, New York City 
Standard Steel Pipe 
(Subject to Shading) 


‘ Black 
“%-¥%-inch butt ....... — $i 
%-inch butt .......... —4]1 
M%-inch butt .......... —46 
1/3-inch butt ........ —48 
be | eee —44 
ee hh eee —41 
9-10-inach lap ......;. —35 
13-22-inch. lap ........ —34 

Wrought Iron Pipe 
Black 
%-¥%-inch butt ........ +44 
ne — 4 
%-inch butt .......... —11 
1-1%-inch butt ....... —14 
a” ee — § 
PEN TAD vv diccivuices —11 
ee ae — 3 


Galvanized 


Galvanized 











Iron and Manganese Ores and Minerals 


Iron Ore 


LAKE SUPERIOR ORES 
Per Gross Ton Lower Lake Ports 
Old range bessemer, 55 per cent iron. $5. < 


Mesabi bessemer, 55 per cent iron. 
Old Range nonbessemer, 51% per cent 
5 cath ndodessscvkaes anaeeaeekes 4.90 
Mesabi 
iron 
EASTERN LOCAL ORES 
Cents per unit delivered at Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey furnaces 


Foundry and basic 53 to 63 


2 GAT Peete 9.00 to 10.00 
Copper free low phosphorus t 
$3 to 65 per cent .......+.- nominal 


FOREIGN IRON ORE 


Cents per unit, c.if. Atlantic ports 


Spanish low phosphorus, 52 

to 54 per cent 2.000 cccee. 9.50 to 10.00 
Algerian low phosphorus, 52 

ee | S| rae 10.50 to 11.00 


Swedish and Norwegian low 


phosphorus, 68 per cent.. 11.00 to 11.50 
Swedish foundry or basic, 66 
to 68 per cent ........ «+. 9.00 to 10.00 


Spanish foundry or basic, 50 


to 54 per cent .......60- 8.00 to 9.00 
Algerian foundry and basic, 
50 to 54 per cent ......... 8.00 to 9.00 


Manganese Ore 


Prices do not 


include duty at rate 1 


per cent per pound of metallic manganese 


contained. 


Brazilian, minimum 47 per cent. 


.. nominal 


Indian,: minimum 47 per cent....nominal 
Caucasian, 53 to 55 per cent.... 
weeatecu Ordinary, nominal cif. "tidewater 
errr y Washed, 39 cents c.i.f. tidewater 
Fluor Spar 


85 and 5 per cent grade 


Washed gravel, Kentucky and 
Illinois mines, per net 
Washed gravel, imported duty 
paid eastern tidewater, per 
wet ae ee eee 


ton $17.50 to 21.50 


17.50 to 18.56 
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Bourne-F uller 
Service 


includes immediate shipment of all 
Iron and Steel materials from Cleve- 
land and Cincinnati 












Warehouses 


If you are not receiving our Stock- 
list we shall be glad to send it to you 


. regularly upon request. 
7 Upson Works 






AK 


Open Hearth Steel Bars for Special 
/ uses. Also a complete line of Bolts 
and Nuts. Prompt Shipments. 


THE Y 
BOURNE-FULLER CO. Yj 


Iron, Steel 
Pig Iron 
Coke 


CLEVELAND 
New York Chicago 
San Francisco 
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Construction andEnterprise 
(Concluded from Page 1455) 


yunk avenue. Durham Bros 1611 Sansom street, 
are architects. 

PHILADELPHIA—J. and 
Morris streets, has retained I. W. 1011 
Chestnut street, as architect for 1-story, 70x120- 
foot garage and repair shop, for which bids now 
are being taken. 

PHILADELPHIA—General 
erection of a $25,009 manufacturing building ad- 
dition at Glenwood east of Broad has _ been 
awarded to John Griffith & Sons Co., Twelfth 
and Glenwood streets. 

PHILADELPHIA—tThe Southwark Foundry 
& Machine Co., has awarded a contract to the 
Truscon Steel Co., 1505 Race street, for an ad- 
dition to its tool room, at Fifth and Washington 


Fourth 
Irvin, 


Fisher, 


contract for the 


streets. 


PHILADELPHIA—Plans are being 
for 2-story, 103x107-foot garage and shop build- 


drawn 


ing, for Harry Chervin, 4920 North Broad 
street. E. A. Roth, Drexel building, is archi- 
tect. 

PHILADELPHIA—Burt Mfg. Co., 1814 


Ludlow avenue, manufacturer of ventilators, has 
retained H. H. Kline, Bulletin building, as arch- 
itect, to plan 4-story, 32x72-foot plant addition 
at Ninth and McKean streets. 


PHILADELPHIA—The A. H. 
Co., has awarded a contract for 
erected at Eighteenth and Windram, to 
W. S. Von Asdlen. structure 


Fox Gun 
plant to be 
street 
The proposed 


will be three stories high, 90x162 feet. Clarence 
E. Wounder, is architect. 
PITTSBURGH—Pittsburgh Railways Co., 


plan constructing car barn and shop addition at 
Second avenue and Melanthon street. A. W. 
Thompson, 435 Sixth avenue, is president. 
PITTSBURGH—Auto Truck Equipment Co., 
Inc., has retained Walter Stulm, 101 Market 
street, to draw plans for a manufacturing plant 
addition. A. M. Hauber, 7511 Penn avenue, is 
president of the equipment company. 
POTTSTOWN, PA.—Reading Foundry & 
Supply Co., Reading, Pa., has awarded 
tracts to Albert MacGregor, 1628 Vine street, 
Philadelphia, for constructing 1-story, 75x150- 
foot, warehouse of brick, costing approximately 
$100,000. John G. Fleck, Fleck 
Bros., 50 North Fifth street, Philadelphia, is in 
charge of the new construction. Noted Nov. 13. 
READING, PA.—The Die 
Co., has awarded the general contract for the 
erection of a 60x150-foot plant here, to the Bos- 


1317 


con- 


president of 


General Casting 


ton Construction Co., Inc., Sansom street, 
Philadelphia. 

WARREN, PA.—Struthers Wells Co. has 
awarded contracts for constructing 1-story addi- 
tion to its plant. The company does steel plate 
construction work, both fabricated and welded. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I.—Mays Mfg. Co., 
has been incorporated for $30,000 to manufacture 
metal specialties, by Harry M. Mays, Warwick, 
R. I., W. C. S. Mays and A. T. Patterson. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Inc., 


—Narragansett Electric 


Light Co. is starting work on a 107x135-foot 
boiler house addition of brick, stone, steel and 
concrete. Noted Nov. 20. 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—United States 


Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co., Twenty-Seventh 
and Boyce constructing $10,000 
foundry building here. Headquarters of the com- 
pany are in Burlington, N. J. 

ERWIN, TENN.—Erwin Feldspar Corp. has 
taken over the plant of the Crabtree 
Corp., and will operate it in connection with its 
present holdings, doubling the capacity of its 
grinding plant. R. W. Lawson is president of 
the Erwin company. 

RICHMOND, VA.—Isabell-Porter Co. has 
been incorporated with $400,000 capitalization, to 


streets plans 


Feldspar 
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own and operate iron foundries. Brainerd Avery 


is secretary of the company. 


KELSO, WASH.—Northwestern Electric Co. 
will start work shortly on a $4,000,000 power 
project on the upper Lewis river. 

WILLIAMSON, W. VA.—Norfolk & West- 
ern railway Co. is reported as planning a 212- 
foot extension to its local machine shops. W. P. 
Wiltsee, Roanoke, Va., is chief engineer. 

FOND DU LAC, WIS.—The Immel 
struction Co. is successful bidder for the 
work of building $75,000 service shop, office 
and garage building, 67 x 170 feet, 3-story, 
for the Wisconsin Power & Light ‘Co. here. 
F. W. Whitely is general manager. 

MADISON, WIS.—Contracts have been let 
by the Jacobson Auto Co., now at 207 West 
Washington avenue, for a new $90,000 head- 

building at 331-335 West Gorham 
Architect Edward Tough is in charge. 


Con- 


quarters 
street. 


MANITOWOC, WIS.—A $1,000,000 addition 
to the local, main works of the Aliminum Goods 
Mfg. Co. hzs been placed with the Walter W. 
Oeflein Construction Co. of Milwaukee. When 
completed about May 1, the St. Louis branch 
will be closed and its activities transferred to 
Manitowoc. 

MARSHFIELD, WIS.—Architect G. A. 
Krasin is taking bids for the erection of a $50,- 
000e automobile building tor the Marshfield Hard- 


ware & Auto Co., 320 South Central avenue. 

The dimensions are 75x100, 2-stories. Louis 

Grossen is secretary. 
MILWAUKEE—Hevi-Duty Electric Co., is 


reported as seeking presses and machinery to 
manufacture etc. D. 
Dyke, 910 Wells building, is in charge. 

MILWAUKEE—Klug & Smith, Mack block, 
general contract for building a $40,000 
aadition, 55 x 170 feet, at 1809 St. Paul ave- 
nue, for the B. Hoffmann Mfg. Co., manufac- 
turing plumbers’ steamfitters’ 

MILWAUKEE—Architect A. J. Petelinz, 423 
Grand avenue, is working on plans for a 
$20,000 garage and repairshop, 50 x 120 feet, 
to be erected on National, near Eighteenth 
avenue. The the with- 
held for the present. 

OSHKOSH, WIS.- 
Jackson 
structing 
plant. E, 

RACINE, WIS.—Max Gordon, 2304 Carmel 
avenue, and Morris and Harry Gordon have in- 
corporated as Gordon, Inc., to manufacture and 
deal in automobile accessories, tractor and truck 
equipment, etc. The capital stock is $50,000. 

RACINE, WIS.—Harvey Spring & Forging 
Co, is constructing an addition to its plant, 100x 
144-foot, to house the heat treating department. 
The capacity of the plant will be doubled by 
the addition. 

RACINE, WIS.—Walker Mfg. Co., Michi- 
gan and Ontario streets, has let contracts to 
Charles O. Johnson, 224 Lafayette avenue, for 
l-story, 100x180-foot machine shop of brick and 
concrete. W. T. Walker is president of the 
Walker company. Noted Nov. 20. 

SHEBOYGAN, WIS.—John Vander, has re- 
tained E. A. Juul, 211 Security National Bank 
building, 60x120-foot 
automobile repair shop, garage and show rooms. 

THIENSVILLE, WIS.—The 
Buick Co. build a 2-story 


electric furnaces, Van 


have the 


and supplies. 


name of owner is 
Ca, 35 
for con- 
addition to its 


Bell Machine 


awarded contracts 
36x100-foot 


street, has 
1-story, 


Bell is president. 


as architect, for 4-story, 
Thiensville 


will fireproof garage 


and repairshop, 85 x 95 feet, at a cost of 
$30,000. Siewert & Fries, 805 Thirty-sixth 
street, Milwaukee, are in charge. 

TWO RIVERS, WIS.—Kahlenberg Bros. 


Co., manufacturer of marine and oil engines, 
plans constructing 2-story addition to its plant. 

WAUWATOSA, WIS.—Super Steel Products 
Co., Hawley road and State street, is reported 


November 27, 1924 


as seeking sheet metalworking machinery includ- 
ing brake and rollers. 


Business in Canada 


CHEMAINUS, B. C.—The Victoria Lumber 
& Mfg. Co., is building a mill here to replace 
the one damaged by fire about a year ago. Com- 
plete foundations are in for power stack, fuel 
house, turbine and engine’ house. The equip- 
ment will include six 400-horsepower boilers and 
one 3000-kilowatt turbine. 


KIMBERLEY, B. C.—Consolidated Mining 
& Smelting Co., is erecting a boiler house here 
in which will be installed three new high pres- 
sure boilers. Other improvements and additions 
are also underway in connection with which con- 
siderable machinery and equipment will be re- 
quired. 

VANCOUVER, B. C.—The Empire Mfg. 
Co., has started work on the erection of a ma- 
chine shop for which machinery and tools will 
be required. 

GALT, ONT.—Canadian Hart Wheels, Ltd., 
manufacturer of abrasive grinding wheels, etc., 
with plant and offices at Hamilton, Ont., has 
the building and property of the 
Canadian Potato Machinery Co., on Dundas 
street, Galt. Ont., and will start at once to re- 
move the machinery and equipment from the 
Hamilton works to the new location here. The 
be operating in its new 


purchased 


company 
plant early next year. 

GUELPH, ONT.—Gibson Mfg. Co., Ltd., is 
asking for a used No. 3 beading machine; one 
used No. 2 36x36-inch squaring shear, cornice 
brake. 

NEW LISKEARD, ONT.—Fire Nov. 17, 
which started in the boiler room and spread 
throughout the molding and machine shops, dam- 
aged the plant of the Wabi Iron Works here. 
It is expected that the plant will be rebuilt 
immediately. 

RENFREW, ONT.—The Renfrew Machinery 
Co., Ont., is in the market for a 
double acting geared press, 5-inch stroke. 

TILLSONBURG, ONT.—Charles Burkholder 
is in the market for a tinsmith’s or sheet metal 
18-gage sheets up to 46- 


expects to 


Renfrew, 


gearing shears to cut 
inch long. 
TORONTO, ONT.—The Hoyt Metal Co., 355 
Eastern avenue, has awarded contracts for erect- 
ing a new plant here. The company has a site 
of about 8 acres and the main plant to be erected 
will cover one will be of steel and 
brick construction, and cost approximately $350,- 
000. Equipment will be the most modern ob- 
tainable. When the main building has been 
completed and in operation further additions will 
be made as conditions warrant. The Hoyt Metal 
Co., manufactures lead pipe, babbitt metal, etc. 
DRUMMONDVILLE. QUE.—The J. A. 
Gosselin Co., Ltd., manufacturer of dairy ma- 
chinery, has acquired the business and assets of 
the A. Bernard Industrial Co., at Fortierville, 
Que., manufacturer of transmission pulleys and 
supplies. The J. A. Gosselin Co., is building a 
new tool room and office building here to cost 
$20,000, while the entire plant is being re- 
modeled and brought up to date for the produc- 
tion of a greater variety of machinery and equip- 
ment for the dairy industry. A special depart- 
ment will be opened for the manufacture of 
transmission equipment, pulleys, clutches, etc. 
MONTREAL, QUE.—The Miller’s Machin- 
ery, Ltd., 44 St. George street, is in the mar- 
ket for a 15x16 Ideal engine, also two boilers 
18x72 to carry 150 pounds working pressure. 
MONTREAL, QUE.—The Governor Radio 
Specialty Co., Ltd., has been incorporated to 
manufacture radio supplies, electrical machinery, 
equipment, etc., with $35,000 capital stock; by 
Lazarus Phillips, Lionel A. Sperber, Abraham 
S. Cohen and others as provisional directors, 


acre and 
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WABI METAL 


Je 


Vitreorts Enameling 


REFRIGERATORS 
4 | Stove Door Panels: 
= ? |\  SplasherBacks:BroilerPans: 
aan |\ TableTops: Signs:and 
other Flat Work 


Wabik Metal Sheets, like all other 
Mansfield Products, are rolled from 
our own ‘“Bottom-poured Ingots.” 
They are very low in sulphur. 
Other Specialties: 
Body Stock; Flat Fender and Hood 
Stock; Cowl Stock; Radiator Casing 
Stock; Crown Fender Stock. 


METAL FURNITURE SHEETS 


PICKELED and ANNEALED 
ENAMELING STOCK - 
for Kitchen Utensils 


MILK CAN STOCK 
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— . . . 
ae ‘Mansfield’ Steel is the ultimate in 
~ ‘ ; » F&F Sheet Bars and in Sheets. It means 
“s satisfaction to all of the many users. 


Constant study of the needs of users, 
= and continuous application of the 
=== Gp == results of such study, in the way of 
improved methods in our plants has 
— established a reputation for unsur- 
oat sea passed reliability. 


We invite your inquiries. 


SHEET BARS 
INGOTS 


MANSFIELD SHEET & LIN PLATE COMPANY 
MANSFIELD, OHIO 


DISTRICT SALES REPRESENTATIVES 


The L. D. Rockwell Co., 1106 Marlon Gey nog oa ae a Mr. A. P. Grenier, 640 Endicott Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 
M ield Sheet &$ Tin Plate Co., rigle g-, Chicago, Ill. . aa e ialto Bldg., San F isco, : 
Manic Sheet & Tin Plate Co., 12-237 Ganans Motors .“ldg., Detroit, Mich. a ri tn = ae 98 “ 3 eo ~ —— be 
The L. D. Rockwell Co., 2002 Union Trust Bldg., Cleveland, 9. Mm. Fe MOR U0, ercholl Didg., Los Angeles, Val. 
Wm. L. Hoffman, 1504 West Venango St., Philadelphia, Pa. Wm. P. Horn Co., Dekum Building, Portland, Ore. 


Mr. C. H. Beach, 617 Merchants Bank Blidg., Indianapolis, Ind. Wm. P. Horn Co., 1426 L. C. Smith Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 
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lron and Steel Scrap Prices 











CORRECTED TO TUESDAY NOON GROSS TONS DELIVERED TO CONSUMER 
Steel Works Scrap Boston... ene WROUGHT . 4.01400 Irom and Steel Works Scrap 
‘ost wetness settee ener es 13. : AXLE TURNINGS 
a HEAVY MELTING i se — Eastern Pennsylvania ........ 17.00 to 18.00 OEE IS «== puerta 10.00 to 10.50 
(saggy 9 Elena ble ai 14.00 to 14.50 CITY WROUGHT DUOMEE Ebi o¥initbnnananacas 15.00 to 15.50 
Boston - =) eee en ee. seb ee teee | Mew Veeck, teag Meissen. 14.00 t0 14.50. Chicago .....scceceecscuses 15.00 to 15.50 
SN.) Va pircobatenbedide 17.25 to 17.75 BUSHELING Cleveland... renee seeeeeeees 16.25 to 16.50 
* : ae ; 9 - Eastern Pennsylvania ....... 16.00 to 16.50 
Cleveland .....csseeeccesecs 18.25 t0 18.50 Buffalo .......... eee e ee ees 17.00 to 17.50 +: o.0 
: peas 5 15.0 “hina r. ac ~ PRUNE i as Ces eee eele 17.50 to 18.00 
Cincinnati (dealers) ~........- 14.50t0 15.00 (Chicago, No. 1 .......se0s 15.25to 15.75 < 
Detroit (dealers) ......+.ee0. 15.00 to 15.50. Chicago, No. 2 ........cosss 10.00 to 10.50 >t Louis STEEL ‘CAR PY ag to 13.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania ....... 19.00 to 19.50 Cincinnati, No. 1 (dealers) .. 11.00 to 11.50 Birmingham 16.50 to 17.50 
New York (dealers) ........ 14.00 to ats SS 2 Re eee een! 16.00 to 16.25 Boon ye Ets eens 24 21.00 to 21.50 
ete 20.5 1 Oe : 95 ~c Boston (consumers) ........ A . 
age -Peheeghee lee ieee: 20.50 to 2)-03. Cleveland, No. 2 .......... eee 28? Bale, 525565 san ve vcteits 20.00 to 20.50 
St. Louis ....ceceessesesees 16.25 t0 16.73 Detroit, No. 1 ....esseeeeees 12.00 to 12.50 (so, 21.25 to 2175 
Valleys... cece eeteeeeeeeeees 19.50 to 20.50 Detroit, No. 2 (new) ...... 11.00 tol1.50 aed die asp ahora aia oe 19:00 to 19.50 
No 1 rasiroad steel New \ ork . Detroit, No. 2 (old) ...... . 10.50 to 11.00 seg Since nem « galls dy 23.00 to 24.00 
(dealer) -—c2v00cn 2 cosus sess 14.75 to 15.25 Eastern Pennsylvania ........ 14.00 to +17 Pittsburgh ylvania ....... ap hed ee 
Buffal eA a emer: * to 17.50 ge py : Rs oat SaaS 4 * 588 Bes “RAB sc 8 Sateen ws Ses oa 21.50 to 22.00 
SUED tcc cece ccc eseeceeses ‘. ‘+9 »- - 9 SNO, 2 seeececeees . . SHAFTING 
hicago grpazehe Wi ancpe ae pase - eH MACHINE SHOP TURNINGS oni nee (consumers) ........ a” to tye 
HCVEIANG — sweeter eeesnsncens ong ’ ES Er ee Lio 7. SG ©. dc uik no Oars « lean ce .50 to 22. 
Detroit (dealers) oceeeeseees 12.50 to 13.00 Boston (dealers) fe Sele: arise 10.00 to 10.50 Eastern Pennsylvania SSE NA 23.UU to 25.00 
Pittsburgh ...+-+++e+eeeeeees BO SO DESO Maan. sicacccsccscwceces 14.00 to 14.50 New York (dealers) ....... 18.50 to 19.50 
ValleyS sc ecseeeeeneececeeces 17.25 to 17.75 SG = x wud ceceweek ski soe 10.5900: 11000° St. Lotie Sis caste nec 20.00 to 20.50 
BUNDLED SHEETS Cincinnati (dealers) ....... 11.00 to 11.50 c 
Cincinnati (dealers) ........ ROMO G0 45.00" Cleveland 6 o.6i c's cece ctccccs 15.50 to 15.75 Iron .Foundry “Crap 
Cincinnati (dealers) ........ 10.50 to 11.00 jetroit (dealers) ............ 11.50 to 12.00 ae CAR WHEELS lj 
NS POE, Tepes 14.00 to 14.25 Eastern Pennsylvania St 15.50 to 16.00 Birmingham, tram CAF .cccce0 14.00 to 15.00 
Detrakt swans ves cccsavb eden 10.50 t0 11.00 New York (dealers) ........ 11.00 to 11.50 Birmingham, iron .......... 14.00 to 14.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........ 15.50 te 16.50... Pittsburgh .........ccesseees 16.50 to 17.00 Beston (consumers) ........ 17.00 to 17.50 
PUES <6 cs cb ceweeeucsees Toes 8 ee SE See ere 9.00 to 9.50 Buffalo Peeerri rr errr rer rs 18.00 to 18.50 
ee eae rer ee ee POs Sees ee 15.25to 15.50 Chicago, iron ............. 19.00 to 19.50 
Wallene. én. eek ce pice 15.25 to 15.75 CAST IRON BORINGS : ee, a Pe eee 21.00 to a oe 
bees 2 Ae casi a a7 PRMMONS os kp aed Nekks sess’ 13.00 to 13.50 
_,. SHEET CLIPPINGS, LOOSE 10.25 Birmingham (cnemical) .... 13.00 to 16.00 Eastern Pennsylvania ........ 19.00 
Chicago sscsceesceceeeeerers 9.43 to 10. irmingham (plain) ........ 7.00to 8.00 New York iron (dealers) .... 14.7$ to 15.25 
Detroit sees eeeveseceneeees 9.50 to 10.00 Boston Cememmcal) «oc casecss 13.00 to 13.50 Pittsburgh, iron ..........-. 19.50 to 20.00 
STEEL RAILS, SHORT Boston (dealers) seeeeeeeee 10.00 to 10.50 Pittsburgh, OD iss nk oie “.. 21.50 to 22.00 
Birmingham EDSSSO COOP TORE OS i2Z.30 to 13.00 Buffalo Coe ees eereseeesesere 14.50 to 15.00 St. Louis, iron Rie eo 18.50 to 19.00 
Detroit, No. 2 ..cecccecesees USO PRD 0 CURR Bi vink ss vanes ssnse 12.75 to 13.25 St. Louis steel ............ 20.00 to 20.50 
Chicago ees eeeveecsceceeees 19.00 to 19.50 Cincinnati (dealers) ....... 11.00 to 11.50 NO. 1 CAST SCRAP 
Cincinnati (dealers) ..+..... 15.50 to LBA Cieveleeel tip i vcaics secede ccns 16.25 to 16.50 Birmingham, cupola. ........ 15.00 to 16.00 
Cleveland (over 6 ft.) .....- 17.50to 17.75 Petroit (dealers) ............ 11.50 to 12.00 Boston (consumers) ........ 18.50 to 19.00 
St.  Lowi®  .cccccccvevccosees 18.50to0 19.00 Eastern Pennsylvania (chem.) 18.00 to 19. v3 i RE SE te ARR 17.00 to 18.00 
E Eastern Pennsylvania ...... is. 50 to 16. 0 Chicago, No. 1 machinery .. 19.50 to 20.00 
sirmingham sono veo . 14.00 to 15.00 New York (dealers) ........ 10.75 to 11.25 Chicago No. 1 railroad or ag- 
Boston (consumers) ........ 14.5010 15.00 Pittsburgh ......+-.eeeeeeee 17.00 to 17.50 WACURBUCEE sod oct sb <a s sac 19.00 to 19.50 
MOE oe css5 biausdenedetess 15.00 t £5.50. “St. Lowls (cs ccececccccescees 12.00 to 12.50 Cincinnati No. 1 machinery 
Chicago ele 6 dan od bb dHtds tmdur 17.00 to 17.50 Valleys a ack wale oes OO SOC 6 v5 8 16.25 to 16.50 e cupola (net tons dealers) .. 19.00 to 19.50 
Cincinnati (dealers) ........ 11.00 to 11.50 leveland, cupola .........e00. 19.50 to 20.00 
Cles ory es chs th dnodenees 15.00 to 15.50 MIXED yay Sverige ine Lee Detroit (net tons) (dealers).. 15 50 to 16.00 
Detroit (met tons) dealers .. 13.50t0 14.00 », o FS ae . sg Eastern Pennsylvania ,cupola.. 18.50 to 19.00 
: oston  (GOMICIB) . occ ccsvs 9.00 to 9.5 “sesso *7" 
Eastern Pennsylvania ...... 16.00 to 16.50 Neteult. CAGMNEE 4. ccaoccs 11.50 to 12.00 New York, cupola (dealers). 15.25 to 15.75 
New York (dealers) ........ 12.25 to 12.75 a: ieten-...... 13.00 to 13.50 Pittsburgh, cupola ........6. 18.50 to 19.00 
Pits. gocccenseansener 15.50 to 16.00 Sou Vek Claes). ......... 9.75 to 10.25 rn delivered ..... ri 
St. LOD sovcdoscvenas oxess 15.50to 16.00 ~ ; je SOMIIIES Soe sg sisdlane od 40 00s ao 8 
IRON AXLES ot. Louie GOMrONG” i .a ccc 20.00 to 20.50 
Ruffal —e sonapenivsibeins 1 50 to 22.00 Birmingham ..........-:s000. 17.00 to 18.00 St. Louis, agricultural ...... 20.00 to 20.50 
Ceclansth ’ (dealers) ee 16.50 to 17.00 Boston (consumers) ........ 31.00 to 32. ee Ce SOI ee 19.50 to 19.75 
Eastern Pennsylvama ........ 22.00 to 22.50 Buffalo Cee eee eeeeererennns cag to 2 nG 4 Siidiee aie CAST 16.00 to 17.00 
Pitts. billet and bloom crops. 24.00 to 24.50 Chicago [cette esse seeeesevese -50 to 30.0 WETS) seseeeee -00 to 17. 
™ Cincinnati (dealers) ........ 22.00 to 22:50 Buffalo (breakable) ......... 16.00 to 16.50 
eae SHOVELING STEEL 17.50 Eastern Pennsylvania ........ 27.50 Cleveland eter e cence eeeees 14.00 to 14.50 
RENE 58 su 925595 cwosnee Se TER ME WAM. o-ssunsdenchanvies 27.50 to 28.00 etroit (automobile) (net ton) 15 $0 to 16.00 
Pittsburgh ....eeeeeeeeeeeees . ‘ ‘astern ennsylvania ....... 17.00 to 17.50 
Dt, SO i nnst nccenica sane vad 16.00 to 16.50 IRON RAILS New York (dealers) ....... 14.00 to 14.50 
KNUCKLES, COUPLERS, SPRINGS Buffalo «-...++0e+-ee cere cess 18.00to 18.50 Pittsburgh ............00008 18.00 to 18.50 
COBO S ds 054020 6bnwads seed er rns | Ce .. . |. naw bes bee bie ee 0 tip 18.50 to 19.00 MALLEABLE 
Eastern Pennsylvania ....... 20.00 to 20.50 Cincinnati (dealers) ....... 12.50 to 13.00 Roston (railroad) ........... 17.25 to 17.75 
Pittsburgh gaa EE NCES 22.00 to - = re OE. Kwak ssh hdesenee ts SPORE SRO. Siete: ee 19.50 to 20.00 
age ell a 20.90 to Chicawo, railroad ...e% iss cscs 19.25 to 19.75 
FROGS, SWITCHES, GUARDS ke eee a Clee, secten "” 17.25 to 17.75 
CUMBES ..o os ccsecccsceees eer 17.50 to 18.00 C:icinnati (dealers) ........ 9.00 to 9.50 Cincinnati, agricultural (deal- 
Eastern Pennsylvania .....-. <p bane ce A ER 14.00 t0 14.50 ETS) neers seeeeeceseseeees 16.00 to 16.50 
St. Louis .......+.4+.---+0% te ae Oy  eeeeneenaes 12.00 to 12.50 Cincinnati, railroad (dealers). . 15.00 to 15.50 
BOILER PLATE, cur. : Cleveland, agricultural ..... 18.50 to 18.75 
St. Louis 1.00 to 11.50 RAILROAD GRATE BARS Cleveland, railroad ......... 19.50 to 19.75 
ANGLE ‘BARS—STEEL__ DEE Sikévocasankends ss -.. 1450to15.00 Detroit (dealers) ............ 16.00 to 16.50 
CHICAGO sees eee eeeeeeeeeees re to sy = ——. Stee eeeeerecercse ere eos to ‘cas Eastern Pennsylvania, railroad 16.50 to 17.00 
St. Lewis 2cocc cvcvvcccsccse to 18.5 TL Liceeseeesvsp cee, 5.00 to 15.§ Pittsburgh, railroad ....... 21.00 to 21.50 
I Mill Ss Eastern Pennsylvania ...... 16.00 to 16.50 St, Louis, agricultural ...... 16.00 16.50 
rom go hag 4 0a York (dealers) ........ “ry to ary St. Louis, railroad ........ 16.00 to 16.50 
RAILROAD WROUGHT St Seon: See 16.00 to 16.5 
Birmingham ................ $12.00 to 13.00 FORGE FLASHINGS Miscellaneous Scrap 
Boston (dealers) ..........- eH to 2 2 Boston (dealers) ........... 10.00 to 10.50 RAILS FOR ROLLING 
Buffalo oes ecceeecceccececes -U0 to 19. SE cath a dcikan ek aa Bae 5:65 13.00 to 13.50 eit eet and over 
Cleveland, No. 1 ...eeeeeee 16.00 t0 16.25 Chicago .......cecececeeeees 13.00 to 13.50 Birmingham tram car ...... 15.00 to 15.50 
SS A errr 17.50 to 18.00 Cleveland (under 10 in.) .... 15.50 to 15.75 Boston (dealers) ........... 13.50 to 14.00 
Chicago, No. i. aah «a aie oe oll oe 17.25 to 17.75 Cleveland (over 10 in.) .... 14.00 to 14.25 Chicago COS be Us O86 ES O10 0 00:0 © 19.00 to 19.50 
Cincinnati, No. 1 (dealers) .. 12.50 to 13.00 fPyetroit (dealers) ............ 11.50 to 12.00 Cleveland .....-...sseeeeeee 18.25 to 18.75 
Detroit, No. 2 ........s.e0e- 15.0010 15.50 Pittsburgh ..........0-.-000: 16.00 to 16.50 Detroit in want aoa kiae tee eeeeee 14.50 to 15.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania eee 19.00 to 20.00 FORGE SCRAP aeagg Pennsylvania ....... 20.00 
New York, No. 1 (dealers).. 16.00 to 16.50 Boston (dealers) 9.50to10.00 New York (dealers) ........ 15.50 to low 
2 ; > Ds ER aa 9.5 010 ix 3 : } prey - 
Pittsburgh, No. 1 .......... 17.00 to 17.50 : Pittsburgh district .......... 21.00 to 21.50 
oa = oe OS Ee eee 4 20.00 to 20.50 « 4 
Pittsburgh, No. 2 .......... 20.50 to 21.00 ~ Pilsen A I. a cei ich aie gy aa 18.25 to 18.75 
St I gn, No. 7 16.00 to 16.50 Eastern Pennsylvania ....... 15.50 to 16.00 LOCOMOTIVE TIRES 
See. PEG BE. enccctvecue < . 
i De UR oc cen tin 16.50 to 17.00 _ ARCH BARS AND TRANSOMS ES Bes TER 19.00 to 19.50 
+ REE PIPE Chicago «+. ..sseeeeeeeeveeee 23.00 to 23.50 St. Louis .......-..ss0000. 18.00 to 18.50 
Boston (dealers) ........... 12,00 to 12.50 St. Louis ........+--...06. 21.50 to 22.00 LOW “PHOSPHORUS PUNCHINGS 
ee Pet Pree re 12.50 to 13.00 ANGLE BARS—IRON RMN i nnd nemaigse See seee oes 18.50 to 19.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ...... re: COR ives cebandeeckscwe 19.50 to 20.00 E astern Pennsylvania ....... 2 21.00 to 22.00 
New York (dealers) aur wane Se i CS. oct nu 5 a0 005 ornt 6, Oe MO. BRCM noc cd 0 0esossse cue 22.00 to 22.50 
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(GG-E’s Choice—A Good Electric Crane 


You need not forego the many economies of locomotive 
crane service just because of costly coal or a poor water sup- 
ply. With a Brownhoist electric crane you can tackle your 
handling job in the same efficient manner as the General 
Electric Company and scores of other users do theirs. 

The Brownhoist electric crane has the same speeds and will 
give the same dependable service for which all Brownhoists 
are so favorably known. You can count ona big day’s work 
from it on bucket, hook or magnet work. And as you 
know, the locomotive crane is a very economical way of 
handling materials. 

If you are interested in the savings that can be made by the 
use of a Brownhoist we would like to go over your layout with 
you. There is no obligation of any kind in talking the mat- 
ter over with us. 


The Brown Hoisting Machinery Co., Cleveland, O. 


Branch Offices: New York, Chicago, Pittsburgh, San Francisco, New Orleans, London, Eng. 


BROWNAOIS | 


MA TE RTA L HAN DLI MACH IN E R Y 
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Iron and Steel Prices 


Nuts and Bolts 


os a Bh i oe Chicago district 
mi 


Hot pressed square tapped or blank 
sobned sbe's tnandsadeetee tunee $4.50 off list 
Hot pressed hexagon tapped or blank 
500 300s sd ddonbeeencusees teens 5.00 off list 
Cold punched square or hexagon blank 
intthncnntd baat veetskantana 4.50 off list 
Cold punched square or hexagon tap- 
watewsbaohaeee esas hawentaese 4.50 off list 


Cold punched semifinished hexagon nuts 
%-inch and larger ..75, 10, 10 and 5 off 

Cold punched semifinished hexagon nuts 
9/16-inch and smaller..80, 10, 10 and 5 off 
Price f.0.b. Pittsburgh, packages of 50. 


CARRIAGE BOLTS 
(% x 6’, smaller and shorter) 


Rees meee. savccdcccsacs 60 and b off 
Cut thread (all sizes) 


MACHINE BOLTS 
(% x 4”, hot pressed nuts) 
Rolled thread 
Cut thread (all sizes) 
(All sizes cold punched nuts) 
Cut thread 10 and 5 pe 
i CE: «soa. bh os on eeeedswnewewa’ 70 


Plow bolts Nos. 1, 2 and 3 es 
cit ave kechn a kda0nansecks 0 and 10 off 
© Op. BO Reeds cc0esscccens $0. $0 + 20 off 
Flat and round head stove bolts . 
stkbtniae cavanedsoehevug® 0, 10 and 5 off 
Otheg stove bolts ...... 80, 10 and 10 off 
Wee OS -h.n06.s6as0denednnbed ares ..30 off 
Bolt bos with hot pressed nuts 


oO UU REE O EO OPE P ESSERE Eee 


Toe eee eee eee eee eee eee eee 


Diawis. BOM. 00040060 0004esnens rc and 10 off 
Rough stud bolts with 
pieces or more of a size) 


SEMIFINISHED CASTELLATED AND 
SLOTTED NUTS 
Per 1000, Pittsburgh and Chicago 


S. A. E. U. S. S. 


Castellated Slotted 
OS  iccubabe bu cthedens $ 4.25 $ 4.25 
PY di vemsiadekeeider sé 4.90 4.90 
RPT ys Sera 5.90 6.25 
Wt ese eee 7.50 8.50 
icridisd cuntanawicecbanks 9.75 10.00 
ae See ctatecteabewa 13.25 13.50 
OE. cuddcnauloess cw sneeds 16.25 16.50 
nhs dies die ka weee 22.50 23.00 
E Bachsobhecabtrcaave 34.00 34.00 
Se shauiae(as wokkies kkaes 53.00 55,00 
NERS ca di ocencvnush eases 85.00 85.00 
Ree Sei vehaeeweas Caen 120.00 125.00 
Een. scbbesakdeewen cea 170.00 170.00 
| Seererr TEC LPT Tite 200.00 200.00 


Larger sizes—Prices on application. 
HEXAGON CAP AND SET SCREWS 


RERNGR  ckcdvcsounsiee ons oh-00 85 and 10 off 
Spe didcvstcobavesded 85, 10, 10 and 5 off 
Rivets 

Structural rivets, carloads 
Pittsburgh and Cleveland.. 2.60¢ 
Structural rivets, carloads, Chi- 
CABO © cvvessvetoeveccscsess 2.75¢ 
Rivets, 7/16-in. and smaller 
Pittsburgh and Cleveland. 70, 10 and 5 off 
Rivets, 7/16-in. and smaller 
EERO si ceadaascockabisciy 70, 10 off 
Washers 
Wrought, c. 1., Chicago dist. - he -—! 15 off 
Wrought, c. 1, Pitts. dist.......$6.00 off 
Lock washers f.o.b. factory ........ 80 
Steel Pipe 
Pittsburgh and Lorain basing discounts, 


jobbers’ carloads. 

Evanston, Ill., and Indiana Harbor, Ind., 
take differential 2 points less discount or $4 
per ton higher net. 

Chicago takes differential 2% points less 


than Pittsburgh-Lorain basis or $5 per ton 
higher net. 


Butt Beld 
Gal- 
Black vanized 
DEG. kbote doves tubeebes 45 19% 
$ and H-inch .....ceee- 51 25% 
> So scey ss Sasebeuees 56 42% 
DEEL. <cccedacéesesevesse 60 48% 
BG BMON co cicevasieseds 62 50% 
Lap Weld 
NE eedevkevscevecete’ 55 43% 
BG: GR. GAMO codec ccccsss 59 47% 
7 to 8-inch ..... cjewetaee 56 43% 
9 and 10-inch .....essee. . 54 41% 
Ti end WBdath .ccccceceee 33 40% 
REAMED AND DRIFTED 
Butt Weld 
SRO BES oii ccvasescuss 60 48% 
Lap Weld 
BOM bs suabccbeseksecess 53 41% 
2% to Nee oe ses iae 57 45% 
EXTRA STRONG—PLAIN ENDS 
Butt Weld 
Pe ic savewadsosess 41 24% 
and H-inch .......... 47 30% 
WN ctaepeetedensoe eos 53 42% 
“ssc ieconvebeseaks — -e 47% 
ere re re 60 49% 
BD Op SERGE: ccccvcscccsese 61 50% 
Lap Weld 
EO errr TeT Ty an 42% 
2% to 4inch .....c.0- a 46% 
4% to 6-inch ......... icc we 45% 
aa 52 39% 
9 and 10-inch ........se0% 45 32% 
11 and 12-inch ....cccoss a4 31% 
DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG 
Butt Weld 
BEM: Sceccredvacecevere 42 32% 
ee eee 45 35% 
eS ae are 47 37% 
Lap Weld 
ear err cccge a 32% 
EE ER: ceseneseces 43 34% 
Bim MEO Scccacisaces 42 33% 
SO Se 38 25% 


Wrought Iron Pipe 


jobbers’ car- 


Pittsburgh basing discounts, 
made on 


loads. Individual quotations 
delivered basis 


THREADS AND COUPLINGS 


Butt Weld 
% and -inch ......... +11 +39 
MG sircne¥s oaceb sees 22 2 
BOOMER. ccacccsoeceseces 28 11 
TOR BORGER wicctecces 30 13 
Lap Weld 
1% and 1%-inch ...... Upon application 
S:. catubtansseesese 23 
2% to 6-inch ........-. 26 11 
3 to Ginch .cccccoccses 28 13 
eS OS Re 26 il 


PLUGGED AND REAMED 
Two points less than above 


EXTRA STRONG, PLAIN ENDS 


Butt Weld 
% and H-inch ......... +19 +54 
SEEMED cccccconsccceses 21 7 
6- Cvs cs abaeee¥aess 28 12 
Be BPE OE 3c occawones 30 14 
Lap Weld 
Pn ¢iedé acaba sdecee 23 9 
i SD Ge digas censss 29 15 
4% to 6-inch .......... 28 14 
TOD CO occcsccccses 21 7 
D to 124GTR cccsccesee 16 2 
DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG 
Butt Weld 
8 Ee eS eae +47% +59% 
ie ES Pe rer +28 +40 
l-inch ..... PS A ay AS4 +40 
Oe aaa eee +28 +40 
1%-inch ....... Secccecs +27 +39 





Lap Weld 
2 and 2% inches ...... +13 25 
S00 SORE, cccccesstecs 8 17 
4% to 6-inch ........+. +9 18 
BGR (aise sonvise sheen +12 
Boiler Tubes 
Pittsburgh less carload discounts. Carload 
4 points larger 
STEEL (Lap Welded) 
BOG AU. nn cndevicestikedixe 23 off. 
2% - PE. ac as sacosbobadees 33 off 
BOM: ceca ch anse 00S sce chaseanes 36 off 
SUG WEE daten sete ctevaceks 38% off 
OD DIO brad cans rcsnsrveunaes 42 o 
CHARCOAL IRON 
Oh Ser en een oery py rrere ts +22 
eS EA a Se a antares +12 
OG ERNE itn vked0x0 onbebeoein + 2 
RF SO EE are ye 3 
ee See Rear eee 5 


DEA So ea path ees dah be ks seheepee 51 off 
1% aed EE Coa ote on ig Bik lees 43 off 
DRI csc bday ctod back so cusebee 27 off 
J =) < ea eae 18 off 
ee rere eee 28 off 
ee | rer rr eee 32 off 

and SiG+inch ....ccccccces se 33 off 
DL ancl gw ewis.ooSpsee geeod en baas 37 off 
ee ear rere 29 off 


e. .. ! eeeeeerrr Saree 2 
rrr Tr rie eer 35 off 
DEE teresa pasa nbatseveioossns 39 off 


Extras: 


Add $8 per net ton for more than four 
gages heavier than standard and add 10 per 
cent to theoretical weight. 

Add 5 per cent for lengths over 24 feet 
and not over 26 feet. 

Smaller tubes 
than standard gage to be sold at mechan- 
ical tubin 

Intermediate sizes and gages not listed 
above take price of next larger outside diam- 
eter and heavier gage. 


Carbon, 0.10 to 0.20 per cent 
Carbon, 0.30 to 0.40 per cent .... 
Carbon, 0.40 to 0.50 per cent ... 

Plus differentials and extras for cutting. 


Outside diameter Gage Price 
Bera ae 12-gage 15c 
on EERE 12-gage 15c 
” a OO EEL ee 1l-gage 16c 
pel ELC ee 10-gage 17¢ 
SPGAMED isc ccccccecdus 12-gage 17¢ 
eer eer rae 1l-gage 18¢ 
BE. vs ecactvivteeans 10-gage 20c 
Simch — wsccccceccescccccs 7-gage 35c 
BPGABEN on ccsccsccecscoes 9-gage 15¢ 
S$Hh-inch § ....,ecseccccens 9-gage 55c 
DP bxse dune vilescces 9-gage 57¢ 
Plus usual extras for forming and for long 
lengths 


* Published discounts are subject to con- 
siderable shading, in some cases as much as 
three to five extra 5 per cents. 


Four-inch, 
Six-inch and over, Chicago 
Four-inch, Birmingham 
Six-inch and over Birmingham 43.00 to 44.00 
Four-inch, 
Six-inch and over, New York 55.50 to 56.60 
amy o> fitti 
6 to 24-inch, 
4-inch, plus i ® 
pipe fittings, $5 higher 
Class A pipe is $5 higher than Class B. 


* pcuserspaage COLD DRAWN* 


SEAMLESS HOT HOLLED* 


SEAMLESS STEEL MERCHANT 
BOILER TUBES* 


than l-inch and lighter 


list and discount. 


SEAMLESS STEEL MECHANICAL 
TUBING* 
Base Discounts 


-net price 


SEAMLESS STEEL LOCOMOTIVE 
AND SUPERHEATER TUBES?* 


Net prices per foot 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh 


Cast Iron Water Pipe 
Prices per net ton 

Class B Pipe 
Chicago 








51.20 to 52.20 
.. 47.20 to 48.20 
seitene 47.00 to 48.00 


eeeeeee 







New York ..... 60.50 to 61.60 






s, Birmingham, base. .$110.00 
<6 over 24-inch, plus $20; 
Stank, plus $20; gas 















